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Foreword 


Welcome to the 2007 edition of the 
Canada Year Book 


At Statistics Canada, we have a mandate to collect information about life in Canada, and 
to present it in a way that all Canadians may find accessible, useful and interesting. 


This year’s Canada Year Book introduces new chapters on Aboriginal peoples, ethnic 
diversity and immigration, families and housing, children and youth, languages, and 
seniors. The book’s other 25 chapters have also been updated with the most current 
statistics and analysis. 


As well, we mark a watershed event this year with the first phase of the Canada Year 
Book online collection, which digitizes Canada Year Books beginning with the first one 
published in 1867. This is a remarkable trove of archival material made accessible via the 
latest digital technology for all Canadians to explore and enjoy at any time. Please visit 
www.statcan.ca/canadayearbook 


By studying the record of those who have gone before us, we can better understand how 
Canada grew and developed, and where it may be headed next. We hope our readers 
today and in the future will find the 2007 edition of the Canada Year Book to be a 
valuable record of our present time. 


Ivan P. Fellegi 
Chief Statistician of Canada. 
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Abbreviations and symbols 


Provinces and territories Measurements 

Newfoundland and Labrador N.L. centimetre cm 
Prince Edward Island PER metre m 
Nova Scotia N.S. kilometre km 
New Brunswick N.B. gram g 
Quebec Que. kilogram kg 
Ontario Ont. litre i 
Manitoba Man. millilitre mL 
Saskatchewan Sask. hour h 
Alberta Alta. watt W 
British Columbia Be. kilowatt kW 
Yukon Wp. degrees Celsius cE 
Northwest Territories N.W.T. 

Nunavut Nvt. 


The symbols described in this document apply to all data published by Statistics Canada 
from all origins, including surveys, censuses and administrative sources, as well as straight 
tabulations and all estimations. 


not available for any reference period 
not available for a specific reference period 


not applicable 


0 true zero or a value rounded to zero 

Os value rounded to zero where there is a meaningful distinction between true zero and 
the value that was rounded 

P preliminary 

: revised 

x suppressed to meet the confidentiality requirements of the Statistics Act 

E use with caution 

E too unreliable to be published 


Note: In some tables, figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 


When the figure is not accompanied by a data quality symbol, it means that the quailty 
of the data was assessed to be ‘acceptable or better’ according to the policies an 
standards of Statistics Canada. 


The statistics in this edition are the most up-to-date available at the time of its preparation. 
For more recent data, visit Canadian Statistics at www.statcan.ca 
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Aboriginal peoples 


OVERVIEW 


In 2001, just over 1.3 million Canadians 
reported that their ancestors belonged to at 
least one of the Aboriginal peoples defined by 
The Constitution Act (1982)—North American 
Indian, Inuit and Métis, each of which 

have unique heritages, languages, cultural 
practices and spiritual beliefs. 


However, not everyone with Aboriginal 
ancestry reported that they were Aboriginal 
people. In the 2001 Census, 976,305 people 
identified themselves as members of at least 
one of these Aboriginal groups. 


In 2001, North American Indians, also called 
First Nations peoples, made up 62% of the 
Aboriginal population, while 30% identified 
as Métis and 5% as Inuit. The remaining 

3% could not be classified into just one 
Aboriginal group, or they were registered 
Indians or band members who did not 
identify as Aboriginal peoples. Eighty percent 


Chart 1.1 


of First Nations people also reported they 
were registered under the Indian Act. 


Distribution of Aboriginal people 


Aboriginal people accounted for a large share 
of the population in the territories in 2001: 
85% in Nunavut, 51% in the Northwest 
Territories and 23% in Yukon. However, the 
largest absolute numbers lived in Ontario 
(188,000), followed by British Columbia 
(170,000), Alberta (156,000), Manitoba 
(150,000) and Saskatchewan (130,000). 


Among metropolitan areas, Winnipeg is 
home to the largest Aboriginal population. 
Almost 56,000 were counted in 2001, 

or more than 8% of the city’s residents. 
Winnipeg is also home to the largest Métis 
population (just over 31,000) and registered 
Indian population (19,000). Vancouver has 


Non-Aboriginal and Aboriginal populations, by age group, 2001 
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Non-Aboriginal people 


0 to 9 
12% 


60 and older 
17% 


10 to 19 
14% 


20 to 59 
57% 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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Aboriginal people 


60 and older 
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OVERVIEW 


the largest non-registered Indian population 
(8,000). 


The Aboriginal identity population grew by 
22% from 1996 to 2001, while the non- 
Aboriginal population grew 3%. About half 
of this Aboriginal population increase was the 
result of demographic or natural growth— 
higher fertility rates, for example. The other 
half was the result of non-demographic 
factors, such as better census coverage 
compared with previous years and a rising 
tendency for Aboriginal peoples to self- 
identify. Natural growth alone could increase 
the Aboriginal identity population to 1.4 
million by 2017. 


A young and growing population 


From 1996 to 2001, the Métis population 
grew by 43%, First Nations people by 15% 
and the Inuit by 12%. Natural increase 
accounted for most of the growth among the 
First Nations and Inuit populations, whereas 
non-demographic factors explained most of 
the Métis population growth. 


In 2001, half of all Aboriginal people were 
under 25. In sharp contrast, half of non- 
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Aboriginal population in Canada, the 
territories and selected provinces 


cs ET NRE 


2001 2017 
% Of population 

Canada 3.4 4.1 
Nunavut 84.3 83.6 
Northwest Territories 50.5 57.7 
Yukon 23.8 35.3 
Saskatchewan 13.8 20.8 
Manitoba 13.8 18.4 
Ontario 1.8 1.9 
Quebec bd 1.6 


a 


Note: Data for 2001 are final estimates and data for 2017 


are projections. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-547-XIE. 


Aboriginal people were under 38. The Inuit 
have the youngest population in Canada (half 
are under 21), followed by First Nations (half 
are under 24) and Métis (half are under 27). 


The number of Aboriginal people in their 
twenties is projected to increase dramatically. 
This may change the profile of job seekers 

in some parts of the country. Projections 
indicate that by 2017, Aboriginal people 
aged 20 to 29 will make up 30% of those 

in their 20s in Saskatchewan, 24% in 
Manitoba, 40% in Yukon and 58% in the 


Aboriginal young adults without high school completion, not in school, by sex, selected 


census metropolitan areas 


% 

100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
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40 


Toronto 
Note: Aboriginal identity population aged 20 to 24. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-613-ME. 
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OVERVIEW 


Northwest Territories. Already, 80% of 
Nunavut's population of 20- to 29-year-olds 
are Aboriginal people, and the proportion is 
expected to grow. 


Quality of life gaps 


Aboriginal people in Canada do not share the 
same quality of life as the general population. 
Their situation differs greatly by where they 
live, by Aboriginal group and by gender. For 
example, 1 in 3 Inuit living in the Arctic in 
2001 reported there were times of the year 
when their water was contaminated. 


In 2001, 14% of Aboriginal people were 
living in overcrowded housing conditions, 
compared with 4% of the general population. 
The highest percentage for overcrowded 
housing was found among Inuit, a rate of 
32%. The overcrowding rate for First Nations 
people on reserves was also high at 25%. 


Although the employment rate from 1996 to 
2001 increased at a faster pace for Aboriginal 
people than for non-Aboriginal people, a gap 
remains. In 2001, 62% of non-Aboriginal 
people were employed, compared with 


Chart 1.3 

Employment rates of non-Aboriginal and 
off-reserve Aboriginal people in Western 
Canada 
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% 


100 @ Non-Aboriginal people 
90 O Aboriginal people 


80 
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20 
10 


Total Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


Note: April 2004 to March 2005. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-587-XIE. 
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59% of Métis, 49% of Inuit and 45% of First 
Nations peoples. 


Among the off-reserve population in Western 
Canada in 2005, the employment rate for 
Métis was similar to the non-Aboriginal 
population, 65%. The employment rate was 
far lower for First Nations peoples, 51%. 


The share of Aboriginal people aged 20 to 24 
who had not completed high school dropped 
substantially from 1981 to 2001, tumbling 
from 64% to 47% for men and from 61% to 
40% tor women. Aboriginal women are now 
more likely than Aboriginal men to have a 
college diploma or a university degree. 


Nonetheless, from 1981 to 2001, the 
proportion of non-Aboriginal people with 

a university degree grew faster than the 
same proportion for Aboriginal people. This 
is important because education appears 

to reduce the employment gap between 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal Canadians. 
In 2001, for instance, the employment rates 
of Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal university 
graduates aged 20 to 64 were virtually 
identical. 


' Selected sources 
i Statistics Canada 


¢ Aboriginal peoples of Canada: A 
: demographic profile, 2001 Census. 
Occasional. 96FOO30XIE2001 007 


e The Canadian Labour Market at a Glance. 
Occasional. 71-222-XWE 


¢ Perspectives on Labour and Income. 
Monthly. 75-001-XWE 


e A Portrait of Seniors in Canada. Occasional. 
89-519-XWE 


e Women in Canada: A Gender-based 
Statistical Report. Occasional. 89-503-XIE 
| Other 


|e Health Canada 


The situation of Aboriginal women is 
paradoxical. Although they have more 
education than Aboriginal men, they are less 
likely to be part of the work force. And when 
they work for a wage, they earn less than 
Aboriginal men and non-Aboriginal women. 


Family status may be a factor. Fertility rates 
were much higher from 1996 to 2001 among 
Aboriginal women, at 2.6 children on average 
over the course of their lifetime, than among 
non-Aboriginal women, at 1.5 children. 


Among off-reserve Aboriginal women, 
‘family responsibilities’ is the most common 
reason for not completing a postsecondary 
program, while ‘pregnancy or the need to 
care for children’ is the most common reason 
for dropping out of high school. However, 
Aboriginal women are also more likely than 
Aboriginal men or other women to return to 
school later in life. 


Chart 1.4 


Aboriginal women’s living arrangements, by Aboriginal identity group, 2001 


With 
husband 


In common-law 
union 


Lone parent 


With their 
parents 


With extended 
family 


Alone 


With 
non-relatives 


0 5 10 15 


Note: Women aged 15 and older, Aboriginal identity population. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-503-XIE. 


In 2001, Aboriginal women were twice 

as likely as non-Aboriginal women to be 
lone parents (19% versus 8%). First Nations 
women were more likely to be lone parents 
(21%) than either Inuit (17%) or Métis (16%) 
women. As well, lone-parent families headed 
by Aboriginal women tend to be larger. 


In 2001, 47% of Aboriginal women were 
employed, compared with 56% of non- 
Aboriginal women and 53% of Aboriginal 
men. 


However, employment rates do not always 
reflect work for which no payment is 
received. Work of this type is common in 
many Aboriginal communities, especially 

in rural and remote ones, where much time 
is spent fishing, trapping, hunting, sewing, 
and providing care for children. Also, 
seasonal work is common in many Aboriginal 
communities. 


@ Inuit 
@ Métis 
O North American Indian 


20 25 30 35 40 
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Seniors have influential and important 
roles in Aboriginal communities. As elders, 
Aboriginal seniors share their knowledge of 
traditions, culture and languages. 


In 2001, 39,700 seniors aged 65 and older 
identified themselves as Aboriginal peoples. 
While Aboriginal peoples made up 3% of the 
total population, Aboriginal seniors made up 
only 1% of the total senior population. 


Only 4% of Aboriginal peoples were aged 65 
and older in 2001, compared with 13% of 
the non-Aboriginal population. Projections 
indicate that the number of Aboriginal seniors 
could climb to 7% of the total Aboriginal 
population by 2017, well below the 17% 
projected for non-Aboriginal seniors. 


Aboriginal seniors have a lower median 
income than other seniors. In 2000, the 


Chart 1.5 


median income of Aboriginal seniors was 
83% that of non-Aboriginal seniors, or 
$14,259 compared with $17,123. 


Seniors are especially vital in the retention 
of Aboriginal languages. The vast majority 
of Inuit seniors are able to carry ona 
conversation in Inuktitut; 78% of those 
aged 65 and older and 77% of those aged 
45 to 64 can converse in Inuktitut. Among 
Métis seniors, 16% are able to carry on a 
conversation in an Aboriginal language. 


First Nations seniors who live on reserve have 
very different characteristics from those who 
live off reserve. Among First Nations seniors 
living on reserve lands in 2001, 79% could 
converse in an Aboriginal language. That 
contrasts with 32% of First Nations seniors 
who lived off reserve lands. 


Knowledge of Aboriginal languages, by Aboriginal identity group and selected age 


2001 


groups 
% 
100 


90 
80 
70 
60 
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40 


30 


First Nations 


Note: Aboriginal identity population. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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Métis 


Inuit 


Where do Aboriginal people live? 


According to the 2001 Census, 70% of 
976,305 people with Aboriginal identity lived 
off reserves. Indian reserves are lands set 
aside for First Nations people, also referred 

to as North American Indians. In 2001, more 
than half (53%) of 505,000 First Nations 
people with legal Indian status lived on 
reserves. Because reserves are set aside for 
First Nations people, very few Métis or Inuit 
live on reserve lands. 


In 2001, only 7,315 Métis—3% of Canada’s 
292,310 Métis—lived on reserves. Nearly 7 
in 10 lived in cities: 4 in 10 in large cities, 3 
in 10 in smaller cities. 


The Inuit live predominantly in the North. 

In 2001, about half of Canada’s 45,070 Inuit 
population was living in Nunavut, 21% in 
Nunavik (Northern Quebec), 10% in 


Chart 1.6 


Nunatsiavut (Labrador) and 9% in Inuvialuit 
(Northwest Territories). With just 7% in large 
urban centres, the Inuit are the least likely of 
all Aboriginal people to live in large urban 
centres. 


Among the 48% of First Nations peoples 
with legal Indian status who lived off reserves 
in 2001, most were in urban areas (21% in 
large cities and 17% in small cities), while 
the remaining 10% lived in rural non-reserve 
areas. Of First Nations peoples without legal 
Indian status, 73% lived in cities (both large 
and small). 


Contrary to popular belief, Indian reserves are 
not losing population. Over the last 20 years, 
reserves have experienced small net gains 

in population with 3% of their population 
moving away, but 4% moving to reserves. 


Area of fF vOeHEE of ih Nie | si by ee identity and status ltd 2001 
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First Nations 
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Note: Aboriginal identity population. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. . 
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Two particularly pressing concerns for 
Aboriginal peoples today are access to 
adequate housing and their overall health. 
Compared with the general population, the 
percentage of Aboriginal peoples living in 
overcrowded housing is five to six times 
higher on reserves and in the North. Poor 
housing conditions allow diseases such as 
tuberculosis to spread. 


In 2005, the tuberculosis rate was 27 active 
cases per 100,000 in Aboriginal peoples 
compared with 5 active cases per 100,000 
in the Canadian population. Of the 1,600 
active tuberculosis cases reported in Canada 
in 2005, 19% of the patients were Aboriginal 
peoples, 13% were non-Aboriginal 
Canadian-born and 63% were foreign-born. 


HIV/AIDS rates among Aboriginal peoples 
is an ongoing concern, especially for 
Aboriginal women and youths. From 
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Population diagnosed with diabetes mellitus, by age group, 2001 
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1. Data should be used with caution. 


all new HIV diagnoses among Aboriginal 
people, compared with 21% among non- 
Aboriginal people. Moreover, Aboriginal 
people receive a diagnosis of HIV at a 
younger age than non-Aboriginal people— 
one out of three Aboriginal persons newly 
diagnosed with HIV is under 30 years of age. 
By contrast, one out of five non-Aboriginal 
persons newly diagnosed is under 30. 


Higher rates for diabetes mellitus among 
Aboriginal peoples is also of great concern. 

In 2001, 11% of Aboriginal adults on reserves 
had been diagnosed with diabetes, compared 
with 8% of First Nations adults off reserves, 
6% of Métis, 2% of Inuit and 3% of the 
general population. High rates of diabetes 

are linked to key health determinants such 

as income, employment levels, education, 
social conditions and access to health care. 


65 and older 


45 to 54 55 to 64 


Source: Statistics Canada, Aboriginal Peoples Survey, 2001 and Canadian Community Health Survey, 2000/2001. 
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Table a Aboriginal origins population, by sex and by province and territory, 2001 


cere SSPE A PSE SC RE LE REESE SESH EE ELBE IS IESE ETEEE BE TELS LOB EOE ILO IE TE IELE ELEY LITE EE NLL LE NGL OEE DLE LENE BN ELE NSA LIE LLL LEE LER E ELLIE LL ELLIE, 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward Nova New 
and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 
Both sexes 1,319,890 28,065 2,720 33,415 28,470 
North American Indian 455,805 5,435 580 9,035 8,180 
North American Indian and non- 
Aboriginal! 501,840 10,035 1,775 19,005 14,785 
Métis 72,210 2,540 10 510 855 
Métis and non-Aboriginal2 193,810 2,460 230 3,385 3,390 
Inuit 37,030 3,135 20 135 105 
Inuit and non-Aboriginals 14,365 3,030 105 WS 245 
Multiple Aboriginal origins 44,835 1,425 10 575 910 
Males 640,780 13,725 1,320 15,800 14,100 
North American Indian 223,775 2,565 270 4,435 4,025 
North American Indian and non- 
Aboriginal! 239,345 4,880 865 8,715 7,080 
Métis 36,740 1,340 10 285 470 
Métis and non-Aboriginal2 93,945 1,200 130 1,620 1,805 
Inuit 18,560 payee 10 50 75 
Inuit and non-Aboriginal$ 6,975 1,570 45 360 170 
Multiple Aboriginal origins 21,445 635 0 330 490 
Females 679,105 14,340 1,395 17,620 14,370 
North American Indian 232,035 2,865 315 4,595 4,155 
North American Indian and non- 
Aboriginal! 262,495 Sloe 910 10,290 7,705 
Métis 35,470 1,205 0 225 390 
Métis and non-Aboriginal@ 99,860 1,265 105 1,765 1,585 
Inuit 18,465 1,600 10 85 35 
Inuit and non-Aboriginal? 7,390 1,455 60 410 80 
Multiple Aboriginal origins 23, 390 790 10, _ 245 420 


comm CODERS PREC ae AIT RINT NL LAAN LE IO TNE RINT 


1. The respondent reported having both North American Indian and non- Aboriginal origins. 
2. The respondent reported having both Métis and non-Aboriginal origins. 

3. The respondent reported having both Inuit and non-Aboriginal origins. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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SEE E LENS GEG IEEE EEE TEETER LID E DERI IEEE LEEDS ERLE OOD BSE TER IES REEL EES EER ESSE IEE SSIS NSE ASI SESS SGI BSI SGU ERI 


“Manitoba 


Quebec Ontario 
159,905 308,105 160,250 
49,980 80,065 74,690 
77,560 163,740 27,870 
5,375 9,230 14,190 
14,095 46,470 35,975 
8,535 625 165 
1,635 2,700 375 
2,725 5,280 6,990 
76,125 148,195 78,155 
24,545 38,675 36,225 
35,985 77,985 13,710 
2,705 4,910 7,210 
6,590 22,500 17,565 
4,315 290 15 
740 1,225 185 
1,245 2,615 3,190 
83,775 159,910 82,095 
25,440 41,395 38,465 
41,570 85,755 14,165 
2,665 4,325 6,980 
7,510 23,970 18,410 
4,220 335 90 
895 1,470 190 
1,480 2,665 3,795 


OLSEN OE STAT A IRI IT TBO IE EE ENNIO GET EG AES 


Saskatchewan Alberta 
number 
135,035 199,015 
70,385 64,940 
24,045 68,205 
12,475 Lic 
19,880 35,620 
145 600 
235 1,305 
7,865 11,025 
65,460 97,080 
34,660 31,915 
11,100 33,055 
6,020 8,790 
9,720 17,210 
75 245 
115 615 
ss 5,245 
69,570 101,935 
35,725 33,025 
12,945 35,150 
6,460 8,530 
10,160 18,415 
65 350 
125 690 


4095 9, 
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British 
Columbia 


216,110 
78,685 


90,295 
8,305 
31,190 
365 
1,055 
6,220 
106,335 
39,555 


43,770 
4,285 
15,085 
165 

470 
3,005 
109,775 
39,125 


46,530 
4,020 
16,105 
195 
580 


al abc 


Yukon 


6,990 
3,895 


2,320 
illo 
325 


Northwest 
Territories 


18,955 
9,855 


2,095 
1,265 

765 
2,945 

595 
1,480 
9,470 
4,940 


1,005 
670 
365 

1,460 
270 
760 

9,485 

4,915 


1,085 
600 
390 

1,490 
285 
720 


Nunavut 


22,860 
85 


110 

20 

20 
20,185 
2,260 
180 
11,600 
40 


60 

10 

15 
10,245 
1,140 
95 
11,255 
45 


50 

10 

0 
9,940 
1,120 
85 


SS YAS HSL RRR PSS POISE 
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Table 1.2 Aboriginal origins population, by age group, sex and province and territory, 2001 


SOR ENERO EMEA NS RI SRN REST IM SA OTE AES RR AME RL ED 


Canada Newfoundland 

and Labrador 

Both sexes, all ages 976,305 18,780 
0 to 4 102,610 1,465 
5 to9 113,075 1,665 
10 to 14 108,270 1,920 
15 to 19 92,985 2,050 
20 to 24 76,080 1,550 
25 to 34 148,550 2,920 
35 to 44 145,855 2,995 
45 to 54 96,365 2,285 
55 to 64 52,830 1,055 
65 and older 39,680 875 
Males, all ages 476,700 9,395 
0to4 52,375 740 
5 to 9 57,905 850 
10 to 14 55,060 965 
15 to 19 47,020 1,060 
20 to 24 36,585 785 
25 to 34 70,275 1,415 
35 to 44 68,405 1,360 
45 to 54 45,800 1,210 
55 to 64 25,140 560 
65 and older 18,145 450 
Females, all ages 499,605 9,380 
0 to 4 50,235 720 
5 to 9 55,170 820 
10 to 14 53,210 955 
15 to 19 45,970 985 
20 to 24 39,500 765 
25 to 34 78,275 1,505 
35 to 44 77,450 1,635 
45 to 54 50,565 1,075 
55 to 64 27,690 495 
65 and older 21,530 425 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. a 
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“Prince Edward 


Island 
number 
1,345 
160 
Alt 
170 
125 
1/013) 
155 
165 
180 
80 
80 
635 
85 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
90 
55 
45 
30 
710 
re 
50 
105 
60 
45 
85 
70 
125 
35 
45 


~~ Nova 
Scotia 


17,015 
1,800 
1,880 
1,730 
1,570 
1,425 
2,730 
2,455 
1,915 

835 
675 
8,320 
890 
975 
800 
840 
660 
1,330 
1,165 
880 
425 
360 
8,690 
905 
905 
930 
735 
770 
1,400 
1,285 
1,035 
410 


315 


New 
Brunswick 


16,990 
1,675 
1,660 
1,550 
1,630 
1,200 
2,645 
2,840 
1,945 
1,085 

755 
8,655 
825 
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Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta. British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
Columbia Territories 
number 

79,400 188,315 150,040 130,185 156,220 170,025 6,540 18,730 22,720 
7,580 17,160 18,000 16,785 16,890 15,445 635 1,880 BAleo 
8,090 20,165 18,985 17,885 18,675 17,900 665 2,245 3,150 
7,840 18,320 17,085 16,855 18,130 18,650 675 2,245 3,100 
6,700 16,575 14,400 13,395 15,535 16,315 575 1,800 2,330 
6,085 14,150 11,615 10,570 13,145 12,415 450 1,485 1,880 
11,780 28,745 22,890 18,870 25,190 25,470 900 2,705 3,535 
12,130 31,710 20,820 16,355 22,330 De TaaNS 1,230 2,685 2,585 
9,240 20,925 13,305 9,890 14,005 18,860 665 1,675 1,480 
5,405 11,935 7,410 5,375 7,185 10,170 405 985 895 
4,555 8,630 5,540 4,210 5,135 7,240 345 1,025 625 
38,995 91,140 73,030 63,290 75,945 83,220 3,190 9,355 11,520 
3,935 8,660 9,325 8,515 8,680 7,835 320 945 1,630 
4,150 10,500 9,720 9,085 9,415 9,210 330 1,190 1,600 
4,055 9,370 8,510 8,360 9,355 9,680 350 leiso 1,590 
3,345 8,390 7,255 6,700 7,895 8,220 295 900 1,200 
2,975 6,810 5,305 4,910 6,490 6,045 220 725 945 
5,665 13,385 10,710 8,535 11,935 Wiis) 435 ilpsco 1,740 
5,720 14,910 9,765 7,790 10,290 12,770 570 1,275 1,260 
4,530 9,940 6,470 4,695 6,280 8,950 310 795 735 
2,570 5,905 3,540 Pao 3,220 4,770 205 525 450 
2,055 3,070 2,435 1,975 2,390 3,365 150 Hao eh) 
40,405 97,175 77,010 66,895 80,270 86,805 3,350 9,375 11,200 
3,645 8,500 8,675 8,270 8,210 7,615 310 935 1,510 
3,935 9,665 9,265 8,805 9,260 8,685 340 1,055 1,550 
3,785 8,950 8,575 8,500 8,775 8,975 325 1,110 1,505 
3,355 8,185 7,140 6,695 7,645 8,095 280 895 1,130 
3,110 7,340 6,305 5,655 6,650 6,370 230 755 935 
Orlilio) 15,360 12,185 10,335 13,255 13,100 465 1,370 1,800 
6,410 16,800 11,055 8,565 12,040 14,790 655 1,410 1,325 
4710 10,985 6,840 5,190 7,730 9,915 S55 885 750 
2,840 6,435 3,870 2,645 3,965 5,400 200 460 445 
2,740 3,875 195 490 250 


2,495 4,955 3,110 2,235 


ee CEREMONIES 
STE OE ELI IEE SEL ETE EOE LE SSI LE TE IEEE SL ST IRS eR NRE = “ang 
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Table 1.3 Population, by Aboriginal identity, highest level of schooling and sex, 2001 


SR ANGER BIEONE RIEA IE IS OTE 


SE ESE LATE TES 


AERA AAT 


Alllevels Less than’ High “High school Some post- - ‘Trade 
high school only secondary — school! 
number 
Both sexes 23,901,360 7,476,900 3,367,900 2,590,165 2,598,925 
Aboriginal identity 
population 652,350 Slava 64,390 81,940 79,225 
North American 
Indian 395,325 200,070 35,470 50,355 45,425 
Métis 207,610 87,490 24,655 25,665 28,160 
Inuit 27,610 15,940 1,700 3,550 3,070 
Multiple 
Aboriginal 
identities 4,535 2,005 550 465 540 
Other Aboriginal 
identity 17,265 7,805 2,010 1,910 2,030 
Non-Aboriginal 
population 23,249,015 7,163,585 3,303,510 2,508,225 2,519,700 
Males 11,626,790 3,662,275 1,520,080 1,239,015 1,643,455 
Aboriginal identity 
population 311,360 157,520 30,660 35,305 47,290 
North American 
Indian 186,020 99,290 16,775 PAPAS 26,655 
Métis 102,515 45,800 12,035 11,490 17,380 
Inuit 13,650 7,950 815 1,630 1,920 
Multiple 
Aboriginal 
identities 2,030 1,045 205 ees 285 
Other Aboriginal 
identity 7,155 3,440 825 835 1,045 
Non-Aboriginal 
population 11,315,430 3,504,755 1,489,420 1,203,710 1,596,165 
Females 12,274,570 3,814,625 1,847,820 1,351,150 955,470 
Aboriginal identity 
population 340,985 155,795 33,730 46,635 31,935 
North American 
Indian 209,300 100,780 18,700 29,180 18,770 
Métis 105,100 41,690 12,620 14,170 10,775 
Inuit 13,960 7,990 885 1,915 1,155 
Multiple 
Aboriginal 
identities 2,510 960 340 290 255 
Other Aboriginal 
identity 10,115 4.370 1,185 1,075 980 
Non-Aboriginal 
population mi AN, 933, 585 ; 3, 658, 830 z 1,814,090 1,304,520 


Note: Population aged 15 years and older. 


1. Certificate or diploma. 


2. Certificate or diploma below bachelor’s degree. 
3. Degree at the bachelor’s level or higher. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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3,578,400 
75,905 


42,170 
27,830 
2,610 
700 


2,200 


3,502,890 
1,455,130 


26,730 


14,860 
9,920 
1,095 

240 


615 


1,428,400 
2,123,275 


48,780 


27,305 
17,905 
WSS 
465 


1,585 


eS 


601,425 
9,125 


5,660 
2,865 
230 
105 


260 


592,300 
242,160 


3,060 


1,745 
1,165 
65 
20 


65 


239,100 
359,265 


6,060 


3,920 
1,700 
160 
90 


200 


aCe 


College! e1 University? University? 


3,687,650 
28,845 


16,165 
10,950 
515 
165 


1,050 


3,658,800 
1,864,675 


10,795 


5yd20 
4,725 
175 
55 


325 


1,853,880 
1,822,975 


18,050 


10,645 
6,225 
345 


110 


720 


1,804,925 
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Table 1.4 Population, by Aboriginal ony labour force characteristics and sex, 2001 


SLANT LATE ELS DELILE ON TEES SONI ONG 


All labour In the ~ Not in the i- Employ- Unemploy- 
force labour labour pation ment ment 
status force force rate rate rate 

number % 
Both sexes 23,901,360 15,872,070 14,695,135 1,176,940 8,029,290 66.4 61.5 7.4 
Aboriginal identity 
population 652,350 400,435 323,940 76,490 251,915 61.4 49.7 19.1 
North American Indian 395,325 226,670 176,345 50,320 168,655 Sine 44.6 22.2 
Métis 207,615 143,360 123,280 20,080 64,255 69.1 59.4 14.0 
Inuit 27,610 17,260 13,425 3,830 10,345 62.5 48.6 Pee. 
Multiple Aboriginal 
identities 4,535 Dias 2,305 450 1,780 60.7 50.8 16.3 
Other Aboriginal 
identity 17,270 10,390 8,585 1,805 6,880 60.2 49.7 17.4 
Non-Aboriginal 
population 23,249,010 15,471,640 14,371,190 1,100,445 7,777,370 66.5 61.8 74 
Males 11,626,790 8,452,015 7,810,290 641,720 3,174,775 72.7 ~~ ‘67.2 7.6 
Aboriginal identity 
population 311,365 207,920 163,490 44,425 103,450 66.8 52.5 21.4 
North American Indian 186,020 116,655 87,445 29,210 69,365 62.7 47.0 25.0 
Métis 102,515 76,335 64,575 11,760 26,180 74.5 63.0 15.4 
Inuit 13,650 8,930 6,720 2,210 4,715 65.4 49.2 24.7 
Multiple Aboriginal 
identities 2,030 1,220 985 235 810 60.1 48.5 19.3 
Other Aboriginal 
identity 7,150 4,770 3,760 1,015 2,380 66.7 52.6 21.3 
Non-Aboriginal 
population 11,315,430 8244100 7,646,805 597,290 3,071,330 72.9 67.6 lee. 
Females 12,274,570 7,420,055 6,884,840 535,220 4,854,515 60.5 56.1 Hee 
Aboriginal identity 
population 340,985 192,520 160,455 32,060 148,470 56.5 47.1 16.7 
North American Indian 209,305 110,010 88,895 Pa ke) 99,290 52.6 42.5 19.2 
Métis 105,100 67,020 58,705 8,315 38,080 63.8 55.9 12.4 
Inuit 13,960 8,330 6,705 1,620 5,630 59.7 48.0 19.4 
Multiple Aboriginal 
identities 2,505 i) aayets) 1,320 215 975 61.3 O27 14.0 
Other Aboriginal 
identity 10,120 5,620 4,830 795 4,495 5500 47.7 14.4 
Non-Aboriginal 
population 11,933,580 7,227,540 _ 6,724,385 503,155_4,706,045 60.6 6S 


SAR LOSES STEREO SESE ET RELI 


Note: Population aged 15 years and ‘older. - 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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Table 1.5 Population, by Aboriginal identity and selected labour force characteristics, 
Western Canada, 2005 


Western Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta. _ British 
provinces Columbia 
% 
Employment rate 
Aboriginal identity 57.2 58.9 50.7 62.6 54.5 
North American Indian 50.1 48.6 42.1 57.4 49.8 
Métis 63.7 65.6 57.9 66.4 62.5 
Non-Aboriginal population 65.2 65.9 65.7 70.4 61.2 
Unemployment rate 
Aboriginal identity 13.6 11.6 16.0 10.2 Wao 
North American Indian Neen 14.9 21.0 12.9 20.9 
Métis 10.5 10.0 12.6 8.6 222 
Non-Aboriginal population 5.3 4.8 4.5 42 6.6 
Participation rate 
Aboriginal identity 66.2 66.6 60.3 69.7 65.9 
North American Indian 60.9 57.0 Sar 65.8 62.9 
Métis Caley: 72.9 66.2 (eT 71.2 
Non-Aboriginal population 68.9 69.2 68.7 13.0 65.5 


Notes: Non-reserve population aged 15 years and older. 
Period from April 2004 to March 2005. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-587-XIE. 
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Table 1.6 Importance of keeping, learning and relearning an Aboriginal language, by 
Aboriginal identity group, age group and province and territory, 2001 


PEELE DELLE LEE LE ELE SOOT IL DACA DEI LEIS NE IRON see: sara eu 


All age groups 15 to 24 2 5 to 64 65 and older 
% responding “very important” or “somewhat important” 


Aboriginal identity 59.1 57.2 62.1 56.6 52.5 
Atlantic provinces 58.3 56.1 62.0 54.4 56.4 
Quebec 51.4 ile 60.2 441 34.0E 
Ontario 57.7 56.0 60.8 Boal 48.5 
Manitoba 54.7 52.6 57.2 525 53.3 
Saskatchewan 64.5 62.5 Gif 61.3 98.4 
Alberta 59.2 57.1 61.3 59.6 49.6 
British Columbia 56.9 52.4 58.8 58.8 54.2 
Yukon 77.5 76.1 78.3 81.8 67.6 
Northwest Territories 75.2 72.0 75.9 75.9 80.6 
Nunavut 95.0 93.5 95.1 96.9 97.0 
North American Indian 63.8 62.0 66.9 61.2 59.9 
Atlantic provinces - 63.8 60.7 69.7 58.4 60.4E 
Quebec 47.6 43.3 62.5 39.4 23.3 
Ontario 61.1 61.6 62.8 59.8 50.4 
Manitoba 68.2 65.4 70.0 66.7 T3e0 
Saskatchewan 76.0 69.5 79.7 Te 77.6 
Alberta 66.5 64.4 67.1 69.8 Bian 
British Columbia 61.6 57.9 63.7 61.2 62.1 
Yukon 78.2 76.5 78.7 82.0 66.6 
Northwest Territories 81.8 77.6 83.0 82.1 84.6 
Métis 49.6 47.0 52.9 47.9 42.6 
Atlantic provinces 48.8 43.2 Dont 45.6 44.6E 
Quebec 42.5 39.9§ 445 42.1 42.6§ 
Ontario 47.7 43.9 53:2 44.6 36.9§ 
Manitoba 46.3 43.7 48.8 45.6 41.0 
Saskatchewan 53.4 55.0 56.1 48.0 44.2 
Alberta 53.8 52.1 56.9 52a 43.2 
British Columbia 49.6 42.9 51.8 53.8 45.4E 
Northwest Territories 51.9 48.1 56.1 50.0 57.1E 
Inuit 86.9 86.8 87.6 85.1 87.9 
Newfoundland and Labrador 74.1 69.8 77.4 73.0 68.4 
Quebec 91.2 91.6 95.2 80.5€ 100.0 
Northwest Territories 74.6 71.4 235 82.6 81.2 
Nunavut 95.2 93.7 sean 


Note: Non-reserve population aged 15 years and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-592-XIE. 
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Table 1. a Population, by Aboriginal identity, income level and sex, 2001 


—_—SSw"Total ‘Without. ~=—=—~=~SWWith»=*«inder’~=SCSC«$5, 000 to 
income income $5,000 $9,999 

number 
Both sexes 23,901,360 1,178,305 22,723,050 2,945,715 2,477,270 
Aboriginal identity population 652,350 43,065 609,280 141,860 94,630 
North American Indian 395,325 26,950 368,375 94,600 60,485 
Métis 207,615 12,440 195,170 36,835 27,065 
Inuit 27,610 2,380 25,230 5,860 3,970 
Multiple Aboriginal identities 4,535 255 4,280 1,000 705 
Other Aboriginal identity 17,270 1,040 16,225 3,565 2,400 
Non-Aboriginal population 23,249,010 1,135,240 22,113,770 2,803,850 2,382,640 
Males 11,626,785 437,755 11,189,035 1,195,190 878,755 
Aboriginal identity population 311,365 18,665 292,690 66,840 39,170 
North American Indian 186,020 11,765 174,250 45,465 25,405 
Métis 102,515 5,205 97,310 16,575 10,800 
Inuit 13,645 oo 12,515 3,035 1,750 
Multiple Aboriginal identities 2,030 145 1,880 415 Billo 
Other Aboriginal identity 7,150 415 6,740 1,350 900 
Non-Aboriginal population 11,315,430 419,085 10,896,340 1,128,350 839,580 
Females 12,274,570 740,555 11,534,015 1,750,520 1,598,520 
Aboriginal identity population 340,985 24,395 316,585 75,020 55,460 
North American Indian 209,305 15,180 194,125 49,130 35,080 
Métis 105,095 (285 97,860 20,260 16,270 
Inuit 13,960 1,240 12,715 2,825 2,220 
Multiple Aboriginal identities 2,510 110 2,395 585 395 
Other Aboriginal identity 10,115 625 9,490 PPG 1,500 
Non- “Aboriginal population 11,933,585 716,155 11,217,430 iy 675, 500 1, 943, 055 


ASEAN LLNS LTT 


Notes: Population 15 years and older. 
Income level of individuals in 2000. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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SRR eum eee RE 


$10,000 to 
$19,999 


9,008,265 
151,135 
93,310 
46,700 
6,175 
1,020 
3,930 
4,857,130 
1,931,575 
63,075 
39,375 
19,165 
2,725 

345 

1,465 
1,868,500 
3,076,690 
88,065 
53,940 
27,935 
3,455 

675 

2,465 
2,988,625 


SSRN RTS 


$20,000 to 
$29,999 


3,965,425 
85,580 
49,740 
29,800 

3,295 
585 
2,165 

3,479,840 

1,681,570 
40,830 
23,400 
14,635 

1,710 
250 
835 

1,640,735 

1,883,855 
44,750 
26,340 
15,160 

1,585 
340 
7829 


$39,999 


2,974,545 
58,910 
32,445 
22,035 

2,365 
405 
1,665 

2,915,635 

1,587,695 
31,055 
16,025 
12,825 

1,250 
190 
770 

1,556,645 

1,386,850 
27,855 
16,420 

ANE 
1,110 
220 
890 


a 


00 to secant 


SAO POUNDS ISEB NESE OSIRIS ON 
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$40,000to $50,000to0 $60,000 and 
$49,999 $59,999 over 
number 

2,022,035 1,338,810 2,390,990 

33,455 19,155 24,555 

17,000 9,595 11,200 

13,680 7,960 11,100 

1,400 895 1,270 

220 140 200 

1,150 570 785 

1,988,585 1,319,655 2,366,440 

1,236,905 886,090 1,791,255 

20,470 12,705 18,545 

10,000 6,185 8,390 

8,960 5,615 8,740 

730 500 810 
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645 305 465 

1,216,430 873,385 1,772,710 

785,135 452,720 599,735 

12,985 6,445 6,010 

7,000 3,405 2,805 

4,725 2,340 2,360 

670 390 460 
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505 260 320 
446,275 


593,725 


snare 


Median 
income 


$ 
22,120 
13,525 
12,263 
16,342 
13,699 
13,573 
14,535 
22,431 
29,276 
We yaily2 
13,173 
20,767 
14,902 
14,824 
16,859 
29,730 
17,122 
12,311 
11,844 
13,592 
12,987 
12,971 
13,055 
17,273 
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Table 1.8 Commonly reported chronic conditions, by Aboriginal identity and by province 
and territory, 2001 


rheumatism pressure disorders! problems 
% 

Aboriginal identity 19.3 12.0 11.6 10.2 7.0 6.5 
Atlantic provinces 20.5 15.2 9.9 10.4 5.9 6.1 
Quebec 17.0 ari Heel 8.8 5.8 6.7 
Ontario 2597 14.6 15.8 12.6 9.4 9.3 
Manitoba 17.3 12.6 10.7 8.7 7.6 4.8 
Saskatchewan ilifann 11.0 9.5 9.5 7.9 ap8) 
Alberta 17.0 10.3 11.1 91 5.9 5.4 
British Columbia 19.0 10.3 10.6 11.5 6.5 6.3 
Yukon 15.6 WATE 9.8 10.7 5.4E 5.4 
Northwest Territories take fie. Bid 6.7 oi2 9) 
Nunavut Te 6.8 2.8 42 1.85 5 
North American Indian 20.3 WAG 12.5 10.4 8.3 6.6 
Atlantic provinces 20.8 16.8 10.1 10.8 8.0E 5.1E 
Quebec 18.7 13.8 15.8 8.4§ 6.9§ 8.0§ 
Ontario 26.7 14.9 16.6 12.0 11.0 8.1 
Manitoba WT 12g 11.4 8.7 10.3 3), 
Saskatchewan nde, 9.9 9.2 9.5 8.7 5.8 
Alberta 16.3 9.2 10.9 8.4 6.4 5:5 
British Columbia 18.4 9.3 10.3 lges 6.1 6.2 
Yukon 15.0 125 9.4 11.7 5.3E 5.9 
Northwest Territories 10.8 6.4 5.0 TEE 3.1 2.9 
Métis 19.5 12.7 11.7 10.5 5.9 6.8 
Atlantic provinces ihe 15:2 8.9E 10.1§ 3.66 7.65 
Quebec 19.9 13.4 12.4 10.8 5.2E 5.9E 
Ontario 24.0 14.7 14.9 a2 6.05 12.0 
Manitoba hi7,3 12.8 10.3 8.7 5.8 4.6 
Saskatchewan 16.6 12.0 9.8 9.6 Tes ay 
Alberta 17.4 11.4 V2 9.5 5.3 5.4 
British Columbia Ale 11.8 sae 11.4 6.7 6.3 
Northwest Territories 14.2 7.35 6.8& 6.4E 6.0§ 4.3 
Inuit 9.4 8.1 5.6& 5.8 2.3 4.8 
Newfoundland and Labrador 15.9 14.9 10.6& 8.6E 4.9§ 4.9§ 
Quebec 4.2 4.3 2.9E 3.6& 2.4€ 2.6& 
Northwest Territories 11.0 11.4 3.5§ 4.35 X 47° 
Nunavut 7.0 6.9 2.8 41 1.8§ 5.0 


Note: Non-reserve population aged 15 years and older. wie ca 
1. Includes stomach problems or intestinal ulcers. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-592-XIE. 
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Agriculture 


OVERVIEW 


If you drive through some parts of rural 
Canada, such as the Prairies or southwestern 
Ontario, you might think every square metre 
is under cultivation and that everyone lives 
and works on a farm. 


A century ago, most Canadians did live in 
rural areas and a large portion worked in 
agriculture. Compared with 50 years ago, 
agriculture today uses roughly the same 
amount of land but far less labour to produce 
more than enough to feed our population, 
which has more than doubled. 


Don’t be fooled by the huge fields of crops 
along our rural highways. Just 5% of Canada’s 
land area is used for agriculture. That's still a 
large area—about 46 million hectares—but 
it’s just 3% of the world’s agricultural land. 


As in most industrialized countries, farming 
here requires relatively few people. About 
727,000 Canadians lived on farms in 2001, 


Chart 2.1 
Farm and non-farm populations 
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comprising 12% of Canada’s rural population 
and just 2% of the overall population. 


Who’s working the farm? 


Farming has become a way of life for just a 
few. Even in the most agriculture intensive 
areas, only a minority work in farming. 
Around Maple Creek, Saskatchewan, 45% 
of the labour force works in agriculture—the 
highest proportion in any census division; in 
southwestern Ontario’s Huron County, the 
proportion is just over 15%. 


In 2006, over 346,000 Canadians worked in 
agriculture, or 2% of the labour force. The 
next stage in the food production process— 
the food and beverage processing industry— 
employs another 270,000. Together, 
agriculture and food and beverage processing 
account for 3.4% of our economic output, as 
measured by gross domestic product. 
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OVERVIEW 


Farming is not all fields of green or gold 
grain swaying in the breeze. It’s a tough, 
perennially difficult business: prices for 
most commodities have been declining 
for decades, and recent years have been 
particularly hard for certain agricultural 
commodities. 


Pretty landscape, tough business 


One measure of the prices farmers receive 

is Statistics Canada’s Farm Product Price 
Index, whose base year is 1997. In 2006, the 
price index of all farm products was 96.1, 
down 9.6 percentage points from the most 
recent high in 2002. Prices in 2006 for some 
commodities, such as grains, oilseeds, hogs 
and poultry were well below their 1997 price 
levels. In contrast, prices for potatoes, other 
vegetables and dairy products in 2006 were 
well above their 1997 price levels. 


For cattle farmers, market conditions have 

improved since the U.S. border reopened in 
mid-2005; for hog farmers, times are not so 
good. Farm cash receipts for cattle were 2% 
higher than in 2005, and producers shipped 
double the number of cattle. Although hog 

producers exported record numbers of hogs, 


Chart 2.2 
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Percentage of experienced work force 
employed in agriculture, selected census 
divisions 
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2001 

% 

Division No. 4 (includes Maple Creek), Saskatchewan 45.2 
Division No. 4 (includes Pilot Mound and Somerset), 


Manitoba 43.1 
Division No. 4 (includes Hanna), Alberta 36.6 
Les Jardins-de-Napierville, Quebec 16.2 
Huron County, Ontario 15.4 
Carleton County, New Brunswick 10.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, custom tabulation using 2001 
Census of Population data. 


they earned 14% less than in 2005 because 
of lower prices, down 10.8 percentage points. 


Grain prices have been in decline for much 
of the last two decades. From 1984 to 2006, 
grain prices dropped more than 33%, despite 
brief surges in the late 1980s, the mid-1990s 
and early 2000s. However, higher prices and 
sales pushed up farm cash receipts for wheat 
by 16% in 2006. 


Net farm income is another indication of 
economic conditions for farmers. Statistics 
Canada gathers data on ‘realized net income’ 
for Canadian farms, a measure of the 
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difference between farmers’ cash receipts and 
operating expenses, minus depreciation, and 
plus income-in-kind. 


The 2005 net farm income data show 

the effects of two years of drought on the 
Prairies and the closing of the U.S. border to 
shipments of live Canadian cattle because of 
the bovine spongiform encephalopathy (BSE) 
scare. Canadian farmers’ realized net income 
was down 14% to $1.9 billion from 2004 
and at its lowest point since 2003, before the 
drought and BSE crisis began. Longer term, 
net farm income was 16% lower than the 
average of the years 2000 to 2004. 


Agricultural program payments help to 
moderate the effect of market revenue 
fluctuations on farmers’ incomes. In 2005, 
payments hit a record high of $4.9 billion, 
and represented 13% of total gross revenue. 


Don’t blame it all on BSE 


It’s not quite fair to blame 2005's poor 
financial showing completely on cattle, 
since shipments of live animals to the United 
States resumed at mid-year. Sales of exported 


Chart 2.3 
Realized net income, value of inventory 
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OVERVIEW 


live cattle and calves rebounded from zero 
in the first half of 2005 to $624 million, 

or about 10% of cattle and calf receipts. 
Cattle producers’ overall receipts, including 
domestic sales, were up 25% from 2004. 


Crops and hogs also contributed to the 2005 
decline. Crop receipts were down 7% from 
2004; hog receipts declined 8%. The reasons 
for fluctuations in receipts are usually a 
complex combination of factors, such as 
price changes, crop yields, and decisions by 
farmers to rush products to market or to hold 
them back. 


Grain prices are a major factor in crop 
receipts. World grain supplies were ample in 
2005, and so some prices were at near record 
lows. Cash receipts for wheat, excluding 
durum wheat, tumbled 21% from 2004, and 
were 28% below the 2000 to 2004 average. 
Prices for canola were down 24% from 2004, 
but increased deliveries by Canadian farmers 
moderated the dip in receipts to 14%. 


Those swaying fields of gold might suggest a 
good harvest, but a host of factors that cannot 
be seen from the highway—prices, the size 
of grain stocks in storage from previous 
harvests, input costs, currency fluctuations, 
trade restrictions and shifting demand—all 
influence whether a good harvest translates 
into a eced financial en for farmers. 
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Ethanol and biodiesel are two of many new 
bioproducts already on the market or set to 
appear in the near future. Bioproducts are 
non-food products developed from biological 
or renewable material that comes from 
agricultural, food, forestry, marine, industrial 
or municipal sources. 


Ethanol and biodiesel—collectively 

called biofuels—may present the biggest 
opportunity, given the huge quantities of 
gasoline and diesel fuel Canadians consume. 
Canada produced just 250 million litres of 
biofuels in 2004, whereas the United States 
produced 12.9 billion litres, according to the 
Canadian Renewable Fuels Association. 


However, by 2010 Canadian production 
of biofuels could surpass 3 billion litres, or 
5% of total gasoline consumption, just to 
keep up with government targets. Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan have 


Chart 2.4 
Bioproducts firms in Canada, 2003 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 21-004-XIE. 


all mandated renewable fuel standards that 
call for a percentage of ethanol to be mixed 
with gasoline. 


Other bioproducts that Canadian firms are 
developing include biological control agents 
for insects and weeds that may be less toxic 
for the environment than synthetic pesticides, 
new construction materials made from 
natural fibres (e.g., straw), and biodegradable 
plastics. 


Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, 
were home to 70% of the 232 firms surveyed 
in 2004 for the Bioproducts Development 
Survey. The firms tend to be small: only 16% 
have 150 or more employees. 


Many of these firms also make other 
products: bioproducts account for just 25% 
of their total revenues. Of the $3 billion that 
the surveyed firms earned from bioproducts 
in 2003, about half came from exports. 
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It has to be fresh! 


Fresh fruits and vegetables are gaining 
popularity in the Canadian diet, with one 
exception: fresh potatoes. 


Canadians consumed an average 39.4 kg of 
fresh fruit in 2005, up from 37.6 kg in 2004 
and 36.0 kg in 1995, according to Canada 
Food Stats. Apples account for about one- 
fifth of fresh fruit consumption, or an average 
7.6 kg per person in 2005, up from 6.8 kg 

in 2004. Bananas, oranges and grapes are 
perennial favourites, but mangoes, limes, 
papayas and pineapples are becoming new 
favourites. 


Fresh vegetables—excluding potatoes—are 
on a similar track. Canadians consumed an 
average 40.5 kg in 2005, a slight increase 
from 39.8 kg in 2004. 


Processed potatoes, in the form of french fries 
and potato chips, are still favourites. 


Chart 2.5 
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Canadians averaged 2.5 kg of potato chips 
and 6.4 kg of french fries in 2005. About 
44% of the potatoes Canadians consume are 
processed as chips and fries; the remaining 
56% are served baked, boiled, roasted, 
mashed or scalloped. 


Canadians averaged 15.8 kg of potatoes 
that had been purchased fresh, down from 
21.8 kg in 1995. 


Some of the trends in these data, which 

have been gathered for 30 years, may sound 
healthy, but the longer-term picture is more 
complex. From 1985 to 2005, average annual 
food energy consumption per person rose 
9.4% to 2,581 kilocalories, but was down 
from a peak of 2,635 in 2001. 


Canada Food Stats are estimates of the total 
amounts of various foods available to be 
eaten, adjusted for spoilage and waste. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 003-0080. 
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The worst effects of the BSE crisis have passed 
for Canada’s cattle producers. The U.S. border 
is open again to live Canadian animals (but 
only those less than 30 months of age that 

are feeders and fed cattle). Producers are 
shipping hundreds of thousands stateside and 
shrinking their herds to more manageable 
levels. Older animals, however, still cannot 
be sent to the United States. 


The border was reopened in July 2005. In the 
year following, the national herd declined 
from a peak of 17.1 million head to 16.2 
million head in July. The herd shrank in all 
parts of the country, but three-quarters of the 
2006 decline of 810,000 head occurred in 
the prairie provinces. 

Before the border was closed in May 2003 
because of a single case of BSE, more than 

1 million head of live cattle, including many 
older cattle, were exported to the United 
States annually. After the U.S. and other 


Chart 2.6 
Exports of live cattle and calves 
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borders were shut, the national herd swelled. 
Canada lacked the slaughterhouse capacity to 
process those extra animals. 


Cattlemen were stuck with tough choices: 
sell as many animals as possible in Canada at 
depressed prices, or hold onto them and pay 
for feed that added no value to their product. 


In 2004 and the first half of 2005, producers 
sent a record number of cattle for processing. 
Canada’s slaughter capacity was expanded, 
domestic beef demand held strong and some 
packaged meat was exported to the United 
States and other countries. 


The age restrictions permit export of younger 
animals headed straight to slaughter or 

for a final month or two of feeding before 
slaughter. However, the ban on older 
animals, many of which are breeding stock, 
has hurt producers who used to sell breeder 
cattle south of the border. 
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A hic trad: 
A DIP 


As a nation, we import about half of what 
we eat, and export about half the food we 
produce. This makes Canada one of the most 
trade dependent nations for agriculture and 
fish products. Other countries, especially 
the United States, are just as hungry for our 
agricultural exports. 


Many of our imports are products we cannot 
grow. Grapes from Chile and oranges from 
Morocco are just two imports we now take 
for granted each winter. Our exports suggest 
a reputation as the world’s bulk food store. 
Evidently, bulk food is good business for 
Canada: we posted a trade surplus of $8.2 
billion in food and fish products in 2005. 


Canada imported $22.0 billion of agricultural 
and fish products:in 2005. Fruits and 
vegetables, either in whole form or in 
preparations, accounted for 29%. Another 


Chart 2.7 
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29% was beverages and other prepared 
foods, 18% was fish, meat and live animals, 
and 24% was mainly cereal products, sugar, 
and fodder and feed for animals. 


In 2005, our exports of agricultural and fish 
products totalled $30.2 billion. About 38% 
was fish, meat and live animals; 19% was 
grains and cereals; 9% was oilseeds and other 
vegetable products; and 34% were alcoholic 
and non-alcoholic beverages, other foods, 
animal feeds and tobacco. The United States 
is the destination for two-thirds of Canada’s 
agricultural exports. 


Greenhouse vegetables, as well as live cattle 
and hogs, became big export businesses in 
the 1990s, as a result of the 1988 Canada— 
U.S. Free Trade Agreement. To accommodate 
the increased export demand, greenhouses, 
feedlots and hog barns were built or 
expanded in the last 15 years. 
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TABLES 


Table 2. 1 Livestock and poultry, 1992 to 2006 


Cattle 11,869 
Bulls! 216 
Milk cows 1,283 
Beef cows 3,790 
Dairy heifers? 599 
Beef heifers2 1,150 

For breeding 673 
For market 476 
Steers? 935 
Calves 3,897 

Pigs 10,784 

Breeding stock 1,142 
Boars,‘ six months and older 65 
Sows? and gilts,6 six months and older 1,077 

All other pigs 9,641 
Under 20 kilograms 3,234 
20 to 60 kilograms o,c00 
Over 60 kilograms 3,050 

Sheep 465 
Rams? 23 
Ewes 442 
Lambs 183 

Chickens 411,090 

Turkeys 19,841 

Note: Data reflect the ‘annual | average number of animals. 
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. Uncastrated male bovines. 

. Female bovines that have never borne young. 
. Castrated male bovines. 

. Uncastrated male pigs. 

Female pigs that have borne young. 

. Female pigs that have never borne young. 

. Male sheep. 

. Female sheep that have borne young. 
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1995 


1994 

thousands 
12,012 12,709 
233 249 
1,224 1,245 
3,982 4,252 
532 528 
1,182 1,290 
699 778 
484 512 
806 775 
4053 4.370 
10,888 i272 
eles 1,179 
65 63 
1,108 ets 
9,715 10,344 
ecae 3,339 
3,371 358i 
3,110 3,473 
466 441 
24 23 
443 418 
173 176 
430,258 486,338 
19, 448 19,811 


ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 003-0004, 003-0018, 003-0031 and 003-0032. 
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13,402 
249 
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864 
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ApIgZ 
60 
1,132 
10,299 
3,349 
3,538 
3,412 
456 

22 

434 
187 
486,218 
21,255 


1997 


13,412 
246 
1,231 
4387 
531 
1,388 
724 
664 
981 
4,648 
11,740 
1,239 
58 
1,181 
10,501 
3,433 
3,630 
3,437 
447 
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21,475 
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TABLES 


1998 1999 2001 2002 ~—«-2003 2004 + ~=~=«2005+~=S*S*S«SC00G 
thousands 
13,360 13,211 13,201 13,608 13,762 13,488 14,653 15,063 14,830 
236 295 230 239 237 239 O71 273 265 
1,184 1,157 1,103 1,091 1,084 1,065 1,055 1,066 1,049 
4.361 4,386 4,452 4,602 4,636 4,752 5,019 5,297 5,264 
511 494 487 498 508 512 503 499 498 
1,433 1,309 1,347 1,475 1,518 1,428 1,566 1,616 1,650 
687 605 645 674 654 648 706 666 650 
746 704 703 801 865 780 861 950 1,000 
1,004 1,197 1,267 1,222 1,205 1,179 1,228 1,184 1,173 
4,631 4,443 4315 4,482 4.574 4,312 5,012 5127 4,932 
12,363 12,721 13,377 14,105 14,672 14,608 14,666 14,831 14,436 
1,307 1,326 1,374 1,467 1,549 1,598 1,638 1,647 1,631 
56 50 47 45 43 40 36 34 33 
1,251 1,276 1,327 1,423 1,506 1,558 1,602 1,612 1,598 
11,056 11,395 12,003 12,638 13,123 13,011 13,029 13,185 12,806 
3,686 3,854 4,026 4195 4,370 4,465 4,483 4,496 4,368 
3.781 3,884 4104 4,337 4,491 4,355 4370 4,479 4,320 
3,589 3,660 3,873 4,106 4.261 4,190 4,175 4,210 4117 
465 490 543 606 644 642 650 642 602 
24 25 28 30 29 29 28 97 26 
441 465 515 576 615 613 622 615 576 
197 297 251 342 349 334 347 338 293 
516,952 541,278 570,468 590,623 624,792 «625,692 «615,939 «613,527 ~—s-6 26,251 


20,999 20,070 20,087 21,268 20,191 19,672 a) 19,834 19,56 
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Table De Principal field crops; seeded areas, 1992 to 2007 


“yoo. ~«1993”~=S*«Ci‘XZS‘GASCO*«*dQOS:#=~=+~+#~#«1996 1997 1998 
hectares 

All wheat 14,391,200 12,982,500 10,997,400 11,365,800 12,488,361 11,576,100 10,870,600 
Spring wheat 12.532.300 11,240,300 8,298,100 8,822,500 9,983,447 9,016,600 7,533,200 
Winter wheat 347,400 279,300 352,100 358,000 441,114 327,600 +~—-403,500 
Durum wheat 1,511,500 1,462,900 2,347,200 2,185,300 2,063,800 2,231,900 + 2,933,900 
Oats 1,663,400 1,728,800 1,840,400 1,579,400 2,060,342 1,876,300 2,062,600 
Barley 4,086,700 4,559,200 4,329,600 4,654,300 5,238,025 5,021,500 4,632,300 
All rye 226,900 241,400 239,200 215,300 218,265 208,000 + _—«-267,,300 
Fall rye 192.500 217,100 204,800 197,100 202,065 191,800 249,100 
Spring rye 34,400 24,300 34,400 18,200 16,200 16,200 18,200 
Mixed grains 287.300 311,800 306,800 321,000 291,619 317,800 _—-275,200 
Corn for grain 1.081.300 1,035,900 987,900 1,006,500 1,130,775 1,052,500 1,126,500 
Buckwheat 24,600 11,800 11,300 17,100 17,775 15,800 14,700 
Dry field peas 273,100 505,800 696,100 819,400 544,300 —«- 848,500 _—+1,084,500 
Dry white beans 53,200 49,200 45,000 61,700 42,560 47,900 39,800 
Coloured beans 19800 37,200 38,600 43,200 43,144 43,900 54,100 
Flaxseed 297,400 528,100 732,400 876,100 592,900 736,600 _—-878,200 
Soybeans 642,600 751,900 821,100 826,100 875,993 1,061,700 980,600 
Mustard seed 119,400 190,200 323600 267,000 239,100 292,200 _—283,200 
Canola (rapeseed) 3,235,500 4,172,300 5,797,100 5,344,000 3,540,311 4,905,900 5,477,400 
Sunflower seed 74,400 85,000 83,000 48,600 36,400 50,600 68,800 
Sugar beets 22,600 22,200 25,500 24,900 23,800 14,200 18,200 
Tame hay 6,414,200 6,514,700 6,738,800 6,577,600 6,395,660 6,349,500 6,578,600 
Fodder corn 205,800 179,600 165,800 170,700 190,523 204,600 ~—«-200,200 
Lentils 279,200 372,300 398,600 + 333,800 ~—«- 303,500 + +=: 329,000 +~—=s- 378,400 
Canary seed 94300 126,300 204,300 147,600 248,800 113,300 —-210,400 
Fababeans 5,600 3,600 2,800 4,000 1,840 2,400 5,600 
Triticale 1,200 15,400 25,900 23,000 25,100 23,000 56,600 
Satflower : 4,000 2,000 2,000 800 ; 1,200 


Caraway seed 

Coriander seed 

Borage seed . . cs + # 2 x 
Chick peas e . za 10,500 38,800 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table001-0010.....2  # «# 
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DEAE LETS SE LA IEE NO INL NEA I LS OEE EOL DN LE TIES ES ELE LE ITO LE 


2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 
hectares 
10,469,000 11,072,200 10,950,500 10,678,000 10,662,100 10,399,100 10,125,300 10,715,700 9,684,400 
8,288,900 8,001,100 8,325,400 7,752,300 7,511,700 7,527,000 7,245,600 8,204,200 6,911,800 
395,400 428,500 460,100 436,900 667,600 642,300 538500 751,100 769,400 
1,784,700 2,642,600 2,165,000 2,488,800 2,482,800 2,229,800 2,341,200 1,760,400 —_ 2,003,200 
1,885,700 1,825,700 1,907,400 2,398,500 2,272,000 1,994,900 1,853,300 1,922,600 2,299,500 
4,409,100 5,101,300 4,700,200 5,147,100 5,046,100 4,677,500 4,440,000 3,860,900 4,375,600 
225,000 188,200 181,400 159,900 246,400 280,400 225,800 200,600 _—175,500 
208,800 167,900 163,200 143,700 228,200 264,200 225,800 200,600 _—'175,500 
16,200 20,300 18,200 16,200 18,200 16,200 r e : 
278,700 290,200 364,200 ©=—«- 284,000 ~=Ss—«-240,700 ~=s- «220,400 ~=Ss«:208,800~=Ss«244,900 ~—S— 139,500 
1,166,200 1,206,000 1,294,200 1,299,300 1,264,600 1,184,800 1,124,200 1,127,200 1,420,800 
13,900 15,900 15,900 12,100 9,300 6,100 4,000 6,100 : 
851,300 1,240,200 1,343,600 1,296,900 1,303,000 1,388,000 1,365,700 1,410,300 1,442,700 
79,200 80,600 84,400 115,300 72,900 64,800 76,900 66,700 66,800 
70,700 84,400 94,900 109,700 88,800 94,200 120,100 116,200 92,600 
809,400 594,900 671,800 692,000 744,600 728,400 841,800 841,700 _—‘578,700 
1,004,000 1,068,700 1,081,500 1,030,300 1,050,800 1,229,100 1,176,400 1,237,900 1,186,100 
279,900 212,300 165,800 289,300 339,800 316,800 212,400 143,600 170,000 
5,598,700 4,937,000 3,826,800 3,891,000 4,735,700 5,319,400 5,491,300 5,372,600 6,002,100 
85,000 74,800 72,800 99,500 118,500 87,000 93,000 74,900 74,900 
18,200 17,000 12,100 12,100 12,100 14,200 13,800 15,000 
6,937,100 7,270,700 7,663,400 7,697,500 7,532,600 7,482,700 7,316,300 7,562,700 r 
188,600 211,500 233,800 226,000 233,900 242,800 219,800 228,700 189,400 
506,300 698,900 708,200 600,900 553,900 778,900 883,800 566,500 514,000 
149,800 165,900 170,000 287,300 250,900 356,000 190,200 119,400 165,900 


2,800 6,100 5,200 5,200 4,800 6,000 4,800 10,400 8 
74,800 70,800 47,300 87,000 82,100 74,900 53,800 48,600 36,400 
4,000 5,200 2,400 2,000 = Fe 
7,300 8,100 8,100 4,000 : 
8,100 8,100 12,100 10,100 
2,000 2,000 4,000 


141,600 295,400 485,70 210,500 


143,600 


soma 
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Table 2.3 Principal field crop production, 1991 to 2006 


1991 +1992 «+1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
tonnes 

All wheat 31,945,600 29,877,200 27,225,900 22,919,500 24,989,400 29,801,400 24,299,400 
Spring wheat 26,603,400 25,360,400 23,100,000 16,944,400 18,847,100 24,146,900 19,032,400 
Winter wheat 756,400 1,378,900 767,500 1,340,300 1,493,900 1,027,900 + ~—- 915,300 
Durum wheat 4.585.800 3,137,900 3,358,400 4,634,800 4,648,400 4,626,600 4,351,700 
Oats 1793900 2,828,500 3,556,800 3,640,500 2,872,800 4,361,100 3,489,300 
Barley 11,617,300 11,031,500 12,972,100 11,692,000 13,032,500 15,562,000 13,533,900 
All rye 338,700 281,100 318600 399,700 309,600 309,400 -~—- 320,000 
Fall rye 310,800 243,000 280,500 348,900 291,800 291,100 303,400 
Spring rye 27,900 38,100 38,100 50,800 17,800 18,300 16,600 
Mixed grains 618,100 604,100 712,100 630,900 653,300 581,900 ~—-626,400 
Corn for grain 7,412,500 4,882,600 6,755,200 7,189,900 7,280,900 7,541,700 7,179,800 
Buckwheat 23,300 10,750 7,500 12,400 21,200 22,200 16,500 
Dry field peas 409,700 504,800 970,200 1,441,000 1,454,700 1,173,000 —_‘1,762,300 
Dry white beans 0 53,100 77,800 84,800 116,200 61,200 82,600 
Coloured beans 0 20,100 53,000 85,900 86,900 71,800 85,400 
Flaxseed 635,000 336,600 627,400 +~—«- 967,700 «1,104,900 ~—«851,000 +~—-8 95,400 
Soybeans 1,459,900 1,453,300 1,944,900 2,253,700 2,297,500 2,169,500 2,737,700 
Mustard seed 121,100 133,300 215,900 319,300 244,300 230,800  ~—«-243,400 
Canola (rapeseed) 4.224.200 3,872,400 5,524,900 7,232,500 6,434,200 5,062,300 —«6,393,100 
Sunflower seed 134,600 64,800 78,500 ‘117,000 66,200 54,900 65,100 
Sugar beets 1,085,000 775,700 782,900 1,091,300 1,026,900 1,034,200 ~—«635,000 
Tame hay 29,192,400 27,694,600 29,703,700 31,141,300 26,851,400 28,025,000 21,137,500 
Fodder corn 5,536,600 5,273,800 5,248,800 4,743,800 4,995,700 5,375,400 5,466,600 
Lentils 342,800 349,000 348,700 450,400 +~=««431,900 +~—=« 402,500 ~—«-378,800 
Canary seed 100,300 124,100 127,800 240,400 154,600 284,600 ~—«—115,000 
Fababeans 18,800 11,200 5,200 6,800 5,800 5,520 4,300 
Triticale 2,400 2,800 31,100 40,700 39,900 35,200 31,000 

Satflower f , 500 1,100 2,000 700 


Caraway seed 

Coriander seed 

Borage seed - # ‘i i x Fy Fe 
Chick peas * % . : 2 * 14,500 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 001-0010. 
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eS Ue eo amare mancinreeozte EERE IT OE LTTE TT ES ES SOON OER EATS LEO SEIS NBII OSE RET OSES ESSE ect 
1999 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
tonnes 
24,082,300 26,959,900 26,535,500 20,630,200 16,197,500 23,552,000 25,860,400 26,775,000 27,276,600 
16,564,600 20,900,800 19,027,000 16,010,200 10,767,400 16,440,300 18,451,000 18,788,100 20,052,100 
1,475,800 1,718,200 1,800,000 1,570,500 1,553,200 2,832,100 2,447,400 2.072300 3,403,400 
6,041,900 4,340,900 5,708,500 3,049,500 3,876,900 4,279,600 4,962,000 5,914,600 3,821,100 
3,957,500 3,641,300 3,403,300 2,690,700 2,910,700 3,691,000 3,683,100 3,432,300 3,602,300 
12,708,700 13,196,000 13228600 10,845,600 7,489,400 12,327,600 13,186,400 12,481,200 10,004,500 
408,200 386,600 260,300 227,800 133,800 327,100 417,900 358,600 301,500 
391,700 366,800 247,000 215,600 129,400 307,800 403,900 358,600 301,500 
16,500 19,800 13,300 12,200 4,400 19,300 14,000 > 3 
540,000 462,800 434,900 446,500 358,900 384,400 318,000 303,100 290,700 
8,952,400 9,161,300 6,953,700 8,389,200 8,998,800 9,587,300 8836800 9,460,800 9,268,200 
14,800 12,500 13,600 16,300 12,200 9,900 1,500 4,600 6,500 
2,336,800 2,251,900 2,864,300 2,044,800 1,365,500 2,124,400 3338,200 3,099,800 2,806,300 
73,900 149,100 119,300 136,200 209,700 151,000 72,100 117,900 137,600 
111,200 135,400 142,100 153,000 197,100 193,300 141,500 201,100 235,100 
1,080,900 1,022,400 693,400 715,000 679,400 754,400 516,900 1,082,000 1,041,100 
2,736,600 2,780,900 2,703,000 1,635,200 2,335,700 2,268,300 3,048,000 3,161,300 3,532,800 
238,600 306,400 202,200 104,800 154,300 226,100 305,500 201,400 116,100 
7,643,300 8,798,300 7,205,300 5,017,100 4,520,500 6,771,200 7,728,100 9,660,200 9,105,100 
111,800 121,900 119,300 103,800 157,400 150,300 54,400 89,300 153,200 
880,000 743,900 821,000 544,300 344,700 680,400 743,900 607,800 870,900 
21,825,000 25,032,900 23,921,600 20,373,500 18,140,900 22,360,400 25,614,500 26,629,400 27,617,300 
6,425,600 6,611,500 5,890,300 6,079,000 6,355,800 7,213,000 7,908,700 7,469,000 8,382,400 
479,800 723,800 914,100 566,300 353,800 519,900 962,000 1,277,900 692,800 
235,300 166,000 170,800 113,900 185,700 226,400 300,500 227,200 117,300 


13,700 6,500 15,400 10,200 9,100 8,400 15,300 9,800 18,000 
85,300 126,200 89,700 31,200 26,000 68,600 80,000 43,200 26,900 
1,400 3,800 6,700 2,900 1,100 3 = 
2,000 2,400 3,200 2,900 x 
5,200 4,800 7,900 8,900 
800 500 700 


50,900 187,200 387,500 455,000 156,500 67,600 51,200 103,900 182,300 


EEE LEST L LEO TEE DATE SOAS SENOS NINOS EE SESSILIS DEEN LISTS LL ILL EE EG ELEN EDT ENE 


AL ESSE I EE ONL PEERED ITT STE 
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Table 2.4 Principal field crop production, by province, 2006 


ERNE REP TALE ELLEN DIES SELES ALRITE MELLEL IEEE SEL BOREAL II TIEN ASTI TRIC SDE A BSS DTPA w 


RATIOS LEI IIIS LLCS LN EE TELE IEEESIEELELLEEODELT, 


Canada Newfoundland and Prince Edward Nova New 
Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
tonnes 
All wheat 27,276,600 P 40,600 14,500 3,600 
Spring wheat 20,052,100 ; 32,400 2,700 3,000 
Winter wheat 3,403,400 ; 8,200 11,800 600 
Durum wheat 3,821,100 ‘ ; ; : 
Oats 3,602,300 10,900 2,900 16,000 
Barley 10,004,500 : 91,100 5,400 27,400 
Fall rye 301,500 ' ” ; 
Mixed grains 290,700 ' 13,000 ‘ 2,100 
Corn for grain 9,268,200 ; ‘ 19,000 
Buckwheat 6,500 
Dry field peas 2,806,300 
Dry white beans 137,600 
Coloured beans 235,100 
Flaxseed 1,041,100 , ; 
Soybeans 3,532,800 : 11,800 
Mustard seed 116,100 
Canola (rapeseed) 9,105,100 
Sunflower seed 153,200 
Sugar beets 870,900 : ; : ; 
Tame hay 27,617,300 28,100 257,600 365,600 344,700 
Fodder corn 8,382,400 ; - 69,900 47,200 
Lentils 692,800 
Canary seed 117,300 
Fababeans 18,000 
Triticale 26,900 
Coriander seed - 
Chick peas 182,300 


APS A CDN NSE TE ESI REN TTI AP TONE, 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 001-00 10. dle 
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Quebec “Ontario. -~—~—=SsManitoba.=~=~S*«Saskatchewan=—=—S«SAiert.s=SS*S*S*«értSH 
Columbia 
tonnes 
163,500 2,642,700 4,084,600 12,482,300 7,818,100 26,700 
153,000 247,700 3,543,600 9,076,800 6,966,200 26,700 
10,500 2,395,000 541,000 275,700 160,600 
: , ¥ 3,129,800 691,300 ; 
270,000 98,200 979,000 1,526,800 670,900 27,600 
310,000 298,300 1,145,900 3,470,500 4,624,500 31,400 
4,400 50,000 81,300 134,600 31,200 ' 
52,000 156,000 7,100 13,300 43,900 3,300 
2,730,000 6,096,300 406,400 16,500 
6,500 “ sr : 
* 91,000 2,126,900 586,100 2,300 
i 85,000 52,600 is 
14,700 64,600 93,000 51,900 
bd 3 193,000 805,200 42,900 
540,000 2,721,600 259,400 ; 
, E 90,500 25,600 
11,800 11,300 1,826,800 3,962,100 3,265,900 27,200 
153,200 re 
é é # : 870,900 : 
4,005,200 5,796,900 3,147,900 4,413,500 8,019,500 1,238,300 
1,670,100 4,535,900 957,100 . 517,100 585,100 
. 692,800 
4,500 112,800 . 
9,500 2,000 4,800 
11,900 15,000 
. 159,500 22,800 
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Table 2.5 Farm cash receipts, 1992 to 2006 


1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
$ thousands 
Farm cash receipts 23,730,202 24,188,520 25,881,396 27,123,321 29,075,327 29,838,629 
Receipts from crops 8,551,035 9,045,654 11,542,606 13,114,105 14,016,229 14,102,990 
Wheat 2,232,747 1,752,339 2,436,389 2,823,648 3,482,441 3,520,740 
Oats 98,039 144,879 144,883 224,863 305,427 269,170 
Barley 386,260 401,735 Soar 719,800 960,127 727,160 
Canada Wheat Board payments! 489,336 1,057,920 1,367,430 1,432,766 1,123,878 725,720 
Rye 21,173 20,540 24,310 30,776 38,989 34,242 
Flaxseed 94,648 107,047 184,905 230,310 220,875 291,632 
Canola (rapeseed) 999.392 1194351 2,111,164 1,906,362 1,968,956 2,127,750 
Soybeans 324,342 438,744 506,678 661,659 626,673 814,222 
Corn 514,863 419,255 505,789 704,294 808,128 696,106 
Sugar beets 28,559 31,651 40,548 52,043 40,670 34,483 
Potatoes 345,771 425,586 533,104 517,641 533,124 512,581 
Vegetables 754,730 812,755 863,319 923,155 a ~ 
Greenhouse vegetables -/ . x z 218,473 270,361 
Other vegetables £ " 749,685 773,255 
Tree fruits 193,872 183,157 207,773 252,265 241,440 234,840 
Berries and grapes 190,296 186,764 219,213 240,738 254,740 251,236 
Floriculture and nursery 866,160 861,662 883,978 941,540 999,335 1,095,216 
Tobacco 311,914 277,994 373,946 296,647 345,332 353,267 
Other crops 698,933 729,275 621,850 1,155,598 1,097,936 1,371,009 
Receipts from livestock and their 
products2 11,388,328 12,300,208 12,513,891 12,703,800 13,857,294 14,626,880 
Cattle and calves 4,452,356 4,924,284 4812930 4,607,189 4,730,759 5,285,317 
Hogs 1,787,118 2,042,353 2,031,823 2,252,460 2,884,759 2,989,333 
Sheep 2,498 3,047 2,908 3,206 3,026 3,494 
Lambs 49 834 60,075 60,875 66,403 74,812 71,843 
Dairy products 3,089,634 3134174 3,354,465 3,463,085 3,514,733 3,709,267 
Hens and chickens 922,803 1,006,808 1,060,948 1,050,960 1,248,291 1,298,789 
Turkeys 212,902 210,047 221,061 237,891 266,906 258,588 
Eggs 522,041 534,455 559,998 590,826 644,956 482,874 
Other livestock and products 244,394 263,730 289,745 305,781 364,527 404,631 
Receipts from direct payments 3,790,839 2,842,658  1,824899 1,305,416 1,201,804 1,108,759 
Crop insurance payments? 355,954 723,721 414,825 306,725 256,832 302,721 
Private hail insurance 54,888 47,078 198,180 174,738 81,613 71,068 
Provincial stabilization payments 367,800 261,959 300,472 308,128 300,359 170,846 
Dairy subsidy 230,979 229,930 222,304 213,053 170,657 146,610 
Other payments 2,427,955 1,417,510 648,499 255,976 277,627 264,192 
Net Income Stabilization 
Account payments 353,263 162,460 40,619 46,296 114,716 153,322 


Income disaster assistance programs 


Ae REISS RYE RE EN TOE IE LE EE ENTE LS ILS LETTE IE LES LIE RESELL LAE IE OTT SEINE PRE DE LINE ELLE IE ELLE EES NCTE EES ERNE NE Ei ESE SIRENS SEH TTES 


1. Payments made directly to producers. 
2. Data do not add to totals because data for horses and their products are suppressed for confidentiality. 


3. As of 1992, data no longer include payments under private hail insurance plans. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 002-0001. 
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29,686,323 
13,822,114 
2,413,393 
193,228 
510,285 
948,849 
19,743 
262,858 
2,663,207 
800,348 
642,363 
39,838 
612,166 


376,949 
787,818 
231,839 
254,377 
1,220,579 
358,610 
1,485,664 


14,442,665 
9,/04,605 
2,201,165 

4,034 
67,727 
3,846,077 
1,356,008 
248,836 
466,165 
424,085 
1,421,544 
318,356 
95,855 
507,947 
132,113 
138,549 


268,724 


30,357,110 
13,217,869 
2,337,436 
174,621 
421,352 
948,353 
17,212 
138,965 
1,771,010 
618,194 
742,902 
30,527 
700,669 


438,491 
779,893 
252,633 
320,013 
1,322,114 
356, /06 
1,846,778 


15,163,207 
6,185,002 
2,395,395 

4,013 
70,464 
3,920,935 
1,320,852 
240,235 
477,991 
418,552 
1,976,034 
239,544 
68,628 
972,776 
103,652 
209,689 


444,918 


339,321 


LE ESTO ETO 


TABLES 


TE TE ES IS TT LL ENE DELO IEEE EEE LEE LDL OE LEDER OE LEE IH TSE TE OE EE TEEN IESE I A 


2000 


32,960,524 
13,062,085 
2,390,429 
196,413 
477,987 
811,564 
15,285 
148,743 
1,560,025 
677,947 
676,073 
32,899 
679,916 


504,713 
796,238 
260,280 
286,441 
1,588,698 
348,427 
1,650,007 


17,089,735 
6,874,942 
3,355,238 

5,214 
81,526 
4,029,833 
1,368,143 
263,253 
511,052 
462,421 
2,808,704 
451,382 
159,254 
411,180 
72,666 
836,148 


456,221 
421,853 


2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
$ thousands 
36,320,804 36,075,277 34,419,826 36,458,435 36,798,628 37,014,256 
13,590,638 14,454,970 13,400,716 14,434,436 13,481,153 14,482,106 
2,048,885 2,474,708 2,246,500 2,151,495 1,755,772 2,170,959 
273,962 307,737 244,503 232,487 254,931 331,970 
621,288 505,/02 379,483 434,556 346,792 329,791 
1,042,085 981,534 337,267 1,007,545 
16,210 12,182 12,440 28,857 13,050 16,358 
162,780 239,835 192,160 198,714 170,117 154,294 
1,723,047 1,778,264 1,889,576 2149436 1,855,278 2,501,609 
534,483 587,657 758,345 630,898 761,031 680,063 
630,884 819,169 786,685 794,416 625,675 753,497 
19,333 20,072 22,132 30,921 32,140 38,180 
722,879 917,617 846,378 820,292 779,593 899,242 
589,710 593,763 637,136 716,726 2reoNe 758,243 
873,847 844,869 876,876 907,683 889,923 925,278 
258,050 233,864 244,591 222,914 207,056 210,874 
280,447 294,783 312,930 375,083 344,320 381,583 
1,665,576 1,828,717 1,902,346 1,925,250 1,887,211 1,950,488 
240,007 274,150 222,256 231,181 194,942 178,521 
1,387,160 1,735,689 1,523,641 1,648,376 
18,964,226 18,191,366 16,170,994 17,161,734 18,394,053 17,959,991 
7,891,897 7,654,142 5119181 5,071,927 6,359,135 6,495,015 
3,827,869 3,284,628 3442646 4,277,920 3,941,305 3,428,012 
4,743 3,568 4395 4,296 6,245 6,770 
92,273 99,486 96,459 87,193 113,260 121,681 
4142313 4,135,287 4,480,779 4,598535 4,841,889 4,830,672 
1522306 1,452,936 1,528,417 1,579,731 1,615,170 1,545,233 
262,534 258,822 262,642 267,824 271,505 278,304 
547,878 574,980 570,337 567,249 547,223 560,530 
518,676 564,038 535,460 559,883 
3,765,940 3,428,941 4,848,116 4,862,265 4,923,422 4,572,159 
917,589 1,407,047 1,707,485 755,810 820,072 600,268 
123,657 86,071 104,507 108,718 116,304 138,832 
516,476 395,673 TAN Al 626,336 390,763 542,136 
41,885 8,758 ” dl 
1,097,940 528,782 1,161,404 1,421,290 
441,711 615,685 723,065 934,140 442,340 316,950 
626,682 


ALLL LLL LS TL TI 
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Table 2.6 Farm operators, by farm type and by province, 2006 


ec REE NRPS NE SE TSE ELDER TRE STS SL AR SE NEI IE EET LIME EOI IEE LETT TE TELE ONE 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Nova New 
and Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Labrador Island 
Se ca een Sent ne rte e | eemwrerrearee< 
All operators?.2 327,055 715 2,335 5,095 3,695 
Farm type? 
Dairy cattle and milk production 25,770 55 360 495 430 
Beef cattle ranching and farming, including feedlots 86,000 60 475 905 670 
Hog and pig farming 9,245 10 90 85 65 
Chicken egg production 2,680 20 20 75 45 
Broiler and other meat-type chicken production 2,935 5 15 90 15 
Turkey production 445 0 1s) 5) 
Poultry hatcheries 70 0 0 o 0 
Combination poultry and egg production 240 0 10 
Other poultry production 390 0 0 0 
Sheep farming 4,260 30 20 80 25 
Goat farming 1,525 5 0 oo 20 
Apiculture 2,170 5 10 30 35 
Horse and other equine production 22,905 15 ue 260 195 
Fur-bearing animal and rabbit production 535 25 15 125 20 
Livestock combination farming 10,860 20 80 220 150 
All other miscellaneous animal production 3,770 0 25 30 
Soybean farming 8,390 0 10 0 5 
Oilseed (except soybean) farming 13,505 0 0 0 
Dry pea and bean farming 1,590 0 0 0 
Wheat farming 15,480 0 15 2 10 
Corn farming 4,880 0 10 
Other grain farming 38,145 5 70 15 35 
Potato farming 2,405 30 495 20 340 
Other vegetables (except potato) and melon farming 5,315 95 70 We) 100 
Fruit and tree-nut farming 12,185 50 205 1,185 485 
Mushroom production 235 0 0 5 ) 
Other food crops grown under cover 1,410 10 5 40 10 
Nursery and tree production 6,895 60 PAs) 500 215 
Floriculture production 4,135 0D 15 145 110 
Tobacco farming 910 0 0 0 0 
Hay farming 24,090 85 110 345 395 
Fruit and vegetable combination farming 865 30 10 35 30 
All other miscellaneous crop farming 12, 815 20 90 165 245 


Note: Each census farm is classified according to ‘the commodity or ‘group of commodities that accounts for 50% or more 
of the total potential receipts. 
1. Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. Minor differences can be expected in figures appearing in other tables. 
2. Farm operators are defined as those people responsible for the management decisions made in the operation of a census 
farm or agricultural operation. Up to three farm operators could be reported per farm. 
3. The farm type is based on the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS) farm-typing categories. Although 


NAICS is revised periodically, the classifications for Canadian agriculture have remained the same and the data for the two 
census years are comparable. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Penen 
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Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta . British 


Columbia 

number 
45,470 82,410 26,620 59,185 71,660 29,870 
12,545 8,540 820 360 1,050 iS 
6,375 15,000 9,240 16,795 30,115 6,365 
2,975 3,395 1,155 Silo 950 200 
225 935 180 15 220 880 
36) 1,260 isi 110 295 455 
70 165 35 16 50 85 
10 20 10 5 10 10 
30 70 15 5 25 85 
100 135 15 10 ofa) 85 
930 POI 195 260 615 590 
235 555 105 80 265 225 
215 530 350 350 395 255 
1,200 6,560 1,265 1,600 7,095 4,600 
95 170 25 0 10 45 
885 3,665 660 1,285 2,365 TEs 
270 445 180 725 1,605 485 
475 7,665 Os 5 5 0 
20 35 1,940 7,130 4,270 115 
0 195 170 1,085 130 5 
100 i220) 1,645 8,730 3,680 70 
80 2,270 $35) 0 10 15 
1,580 6,155 5,050 16,110 8,945 185 
435 345 240 130 250 110 
1,240 2,250 145 60 185 1,000 
1,840 2,835 185 230 360 4,815 
25 105 0 0 10 80 
395 510 10 35 135 260 
910 2,080 215 115 820 1,960 
740 RO 20 210 220 415 690 
5 900 0 0 0 0 
2,360 7,965 2,470 5,859 2,850 
160 255 20 60 250 
5,985 3,115 B45 ts iA st ort oD 
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Table 2. 7 Farm operators, by s sex x and age group, census years 2001 and 2006 


2001 "2006 ——SSS*S«S 001 to 2006 

number % of total number % of total % change 

All operators'.2 346,195 100.0 327,055 100.0 -5.5 
Under 35 39,920 Halla 29,925 9.1 -25.0 
35 to 54 185,575 53.6 164,160 50.2 -11.5 
55 and older 120,705 34.9 132,975 40.7 10.2 
Median age 49 ee 51 ri 41 
Male operators 255,015 fear 236,220 Ke -7.4 
Under 35 29,430 8.5 22,170 6.8 -24./ 
35 to 54 132,060 38.1 114,695 S51 -13.1 
55 and older 93,530 27.0 99,360 30.4 6.2 
Median age 49 Aes 52 at 6.1 
Female operators 91,180 26.3 90,835 27.8 -0.4 
Under 35 10,490 3.0 (16) 2.4 -26.1 
35 to 54 53,510 158 49,465 Se -7.6 
55 and older OPATS 7.8 Soon 10.3 Zou, 
Median age 48 i 30 ae 4.2 


ACE LIER TL eee ce os ct EN ARN RE NENTS ERIE ITEC ON, 


1. "Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. Minor differences can be expected i in figures appearing in other tables. 

2. Farm operators are defined as those people responsible for the management decisions made in the operation of a census 
farm or agricultural operation. Up to three farm operators could be reported per farm. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Censuses of Agriculture, 2001 and 2006. 


Table 2.8 Total farm area, land tenure and land in crops, census years from 1986 to 2006 


fe ee er es So eS es eA * SE NEE SR 


1986 1991 ~ 4996 2001 2006 
number 

Total number of farms 293,089 280,043 276,548 246,923 229,373 
Total farm area 
Area in hectares! 67,825,757 67,753,700 68,054,956 67,502,446 67,586,739 
Farms reporting 293,089 280,043 276,548 246,923 229,373 
Average area in hectares per farm reporting 231 242 246 273 295 
Total area owned 
Area in hectares! 43,218,905 42,961,352 43,060,963 42,265,706 41,377,673 
Farms reporting 273,963 264,837 262,152 235,131 220,513 
Average area in hectares per farm reporting 158 162 164 180 188 
Total area rented or leased from others? 
Area in hectares! 24,606,852 24,792,348 24993993 25,236,740 26,209,066 
Farms reporting 118,735 111,387 111,718 103,484 97,989 
Average area in hectares per farm reporting 207 223 224 244 267 
Land in crops (excluding Christmas tree area) 
Area in hectares! 33,181,285 33,507,780 34,918,733 36,395,150 35,912,247 
Farms reporting 264,141 248,147 237,760 215,581 194,717 
Average area in hectares per farm reporting 126 135 147 169 184 


1. Conversion factor: 1 hectare equals 2.471 054 13 acres. 


2. Total area rented or leased from others includes land; leased from governments, rented or leased from others and crop- 
shared from others. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Agriculture, 1986 to 2006. 
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Business, consumer and 
property services 


OVERVIE W 


Our mining, oil and natural gas industries 
may get all the headlines, but they will not 
displace service industries any time soon. 
The services sector dominates the economy, 
generating nearly $758.9 billion worth of 
output in 2006 and employing three-quarters 
of working Canadians. 


Services make the economy run and save 
time for consumers. Canadian businesses 

rely heavily on the services sector for a wide 
range of activities, such as balancing their 
books, hauling their goods, building their 
corporate websites, and disposing of their 
industrial wastes. Consumers also depend on 
service providers such as banks, urban transit, 
hairdressers, dry cleaners and many others to 
help manage their busy days. Both businesses 
and consumers also turn to property service 
companies to manage the business of buying, 
selling and taking care of their real estate. 


Chart 3.1 
GDP for 
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Significant long-term shift 


Once known as “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” Canada has undergone 

a significant long-term shift away from an 
economy based on natural resources. As 
industries diversified and Canadians took up 
or invented new technologies, the services 
sector grew to accommodate the changing 
economy. 


After the Second World War, the services 
sector accounted for 49% of the Canadian 
economy; by 2006 it generated almost 70% 
of our gross domestic product (GDP). 


The work force has adapted to the new 
economy. Today, more and more highly 
skilled Canadians provide world-class 
professional, technical and financial services. 
From 1991 to 2006, for example, the 
number of workers employed in professional, 
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scientific and technical services grew 81%; 
the number of workers in primary industries, 
excluding agriculture, grew only 11%. 


Mixed picture in the provinces and 
territories 


All the provinces are now strongly oriented 
toward services, although how big a role 
services play depends to some extent on 
their economic strengths. In 2006, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Ontario and 
British Columbia saw 72% to 78% of their 
GDP generated by services. The continued 
strength of the natural resources sector in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta lower that proportion to 

59% to 64% of those provinces’ GDPs. 
Newfoundland and Labrador has actually 
seen its proportion of GDP from services drop 
almost 10% since 1999. 


The three territories present a Curious mix. 
The services sector plays a more significant 
role in both Yukon (83%) and Nunavut 
(74%) than in Canada overall. However, in 
the Northwest Territories, only 41% of GDP 
stems from services. The diamond boom 


Chart 3.2 


GDP at basic prices, selected industries 


pn = ; ic ——* E ome 
millions of chained 
(1997) dollars 


Wholesale trade 43,694 70,410 
Retail trade 42,252 65,442 
Finance and insurance 49,497 68,027 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. 


has transformed the Northwest Territories’ 
economy, skewing it toward natural resources 
production, so that services’ share of 
territorial GDP shrank by 20% from 1999 to 
2006, even as the services sector there has 
been growing. 


Fastest growing service industries 


Although natural resource booms in our 
mines and oil fields have driven economic 
expansion on a regional basis, they have not 
changed the nationwide trend: in the decade 
from 1997 to 2006 alone, the services sector 
grew by 38%, compared with 26% growth 
for goods-producing industries. 


The fastest growing service industries over 
this decade included administrative support, 


Employment in professional, scientific and technical services, and in mining and oil and 


gas extraction industries 
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waste management and remediation services, 
wholesale trade, and professional, scientific 
and technical services. 


Information and data processing services— 
Canada’s news services, libraries and 
archives, online information service providers 
and data processors—also grew rapidly, 

up 73% over the decade. Broadcasting 
and telecommunications grew 71%, as 
Canadians signed up for new services, 
such as digital and satellite television, and 
bought cellphones. Still, all information 
and cultural industries combined remain 

a small component of the services sector, 
contributing $44.4 billion to GDP in 2006. 


Whether for amusement or exercise, 
Canadians also regularly indulge in arts, 
entertainment and recreation services, to 

the tune of $9.3 billion in GDP in 2006. 
Good health appears to have been a major 
motivator in 2004, as fitness and recreational 
sports centres saw a 21% Jump in revenue 

to more than $1.5 billion. Golf courses and 
country clubs surged by more than 15%, 
earning $2.3 billion. 


Growing numbers of households have been 
devoting more and more of their budget 


Chart 3.3 
Operating revenue of real estate agents, 
brokers and appraisers 
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to entertainment services outside the 
home—attending movies, performing arts 
shows and sports events and visiting heritage 
institutions. From 1997 to 2005, spending on 
these activities climbed 37%. On average, 
each Canadian household spent $288 on 
entertainment services outside the home in 
2005. 


Canadians are increasingly pampering 
themselves, too. Personal care providers 
such as hair and aesthetics salons, spas and 
the like have seen their revenues steadily 
increase, reaching about $3.9 billion in 
2004. Among personal services, sending 
the laundry and dry cleaning out has been 
popular: that industry generated revenues of 
$1.9 billion in 2004. 


Canadians have also been spending more on 
services in the real estate market. The long- 
term upward trend in residential real estate 
prices has benefited agents, brokers and 
appraisers, whose total revenues surged by 
more than 9% to $9.2 billion in 2005. 
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- Selected sources 


_ Statistics Canada 


e Canada’s International Trade in Services. 
Annual. 67-203-XWE 


Employment, Earnings and Hours. Monthly. 
72-002-XIB 


° Gross Domestic Product by Industry. 
| Monthly. 15-001-XIE 


Labour Force Information. Monthly. 
71-001-XWE 


e Provincial and Territorial Economic 
Accounts Review. Semi-annual. 
: 13-016-XWE 


_ ¢ Service Industries Newsletter. Irregular. 
63-018-XWE 


e Trends and Conditions in Census 
Metropolitan Areas. Occasional. 
89-613-MIE 
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Trading services with the world 


Canadians are major global traders. The 
value of what we sell has long been greater 
than what we buy from overseas. For the 
most part, this international trade surplus has 
stemmed from traditional exports such as 
natural resources and manufactured goods. 


Canadian international trade in services 
recorded another in a long line of deficits in 
2006. Companies bought $82.4 billion worth 
of services abroad and sold $67.2 billion. 
This record-high $15.2 billion services deficit 
was mainly the result of larger deficits in 
travel and transportation services. 


Even though foreign tourists have always 
been drawn to Canada in large numbers, 
Canadian tourists abroad still outspent them 
in 2006, by $6.7 billion. 


As more and more Canadians travelled 
abroad in 2006, their spending on 


Chart 3.4 


transportation provided by non-Canadian 
carriers really added up, driving the 
transportation services deficit to $7.1 billion. 
Higher fuel prices and stronger demand for 
transportation services contributed to the 
larger deficit in 2006. 


Our international trade in commercial 
services posted a $2.2 billion deficit in 2006. 
The commercial services categories with the 
largest deficits were royalties and licensing 
fees, and insurance. 


Architectural, engineering and technical 
services, computer and information services, 
and research and development services 

all generated surpluses within commercial 
services, as foreign Companies sought out 
Canadian technological expertise and 
ingenuity. 


Canada’s balance of international transactions in services, selected regions, 2004 
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Cities offer large concentrations of people, 
capital, knowledge and ideas. Hence, they 
are seen as natural hubs for the development 
of service industries. The services sector 
typically employs more workers in cities than 
in rural areas and small towns. In Canada’s 
27 largest cities in 2003, service jobs 
comprised 78% of the work force, compared 
with 75% in the country as a whole. 


But these numbers mask some major 
differences among cities. Government is one 
of the largest providers of service sector jobs, 
which is why Canada’s six most services- 
oriented cities are also capital cities with 
large public-sector work forces. In these 
capitals, service industries employ at least 
85% of the work force. By contrast, other 
cities in Quebec and Southern Ontario 

have larger-than-average shares of workers 
employed in goods-producing industries. 


Chart 3.5 


Almost all Canadian urban areas became 


more services-oriented during the 1990s. 
From 1989 to 2003, the number of jobs in the 
services sector grew faster than in the goods 
sector in all but 4 of Canada’s 27 largest 
urban areas. The share of workers in services 
grew faster in cities that had relatively low 
concentrations of services to start with. 


The rise of service industries in our cities 

has coincided with a general decline in 
manufacturing and with an expansion of 
business services. Some of Canada’s strongest 
production centres have seen large declines. 
In Montréal, for instance, the manufacturing 
work force lost 46,300 jobs from 1989 to 
2003. Business services’ fast growth has 

been largely the result of strong gains in 
professional, scientific and technical services: 
its share of total employment swelled from 
5% in 1989 to 8% in 2003. 


Employment in goods- and services-producing industries, selected census metropolitan 


areas, 2003 
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Making a living on the road 


associations and companies—about 5% of all 
businesses in the industry—generate about 
42% of the operating revenues. The more 
than 33,500 self-employed drivers, 95% of 
the industry, are responsible for the remaining 
58%. 


Canada’s taxi and limousine drivers perform 
a crucial service. They take us across a 
congested city to a meeting, drive us to the 
airport, chauffeur our friends and family in 
style to graduations and weddings and get us 
home safely after a night on the town. 


Taxi and limousine companies generated 
$1.3 billion in fares and other revenue in 
2004, only slightly more than in the previous 
year, but 27% more than in 2000. Those who 
make their living on the road are particularly 
vulnerable to the price of fuel. Higher fuel 
costs in 2004 meant that operating expenses 
climbed faster than revenues. As a result, taxi 
and limousine services saw their operating 
margins shrink by about 4% from 2003. 


The roughly 35,300 taxi and limousine 
firms are divided into two major categories: 
associations and companies, and self- 
employed drivers. A small number of 


Chart 3.6 


The larger companies operate on slim profit 
margins. In 2004, the operating revenue 

of taxi and limousine associations and 
companies was $530.3 million. Operating 
expenses consumed $523.6 million, leaving 
a profit margin of 3%. One-third of these 
expenses went to paying salaries, wages and 
benefits. 


Self-employed drivers’ operating revenues 
totalled $735.0 million and their expenses 
were $557.9 million, for a profit margin of 
25%. Their profit margin is higher because 
they often report it as personal income. 


Taxi and limousine service une revenues, expeneess ne farrier? 2004 
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Working the oil fields is where the money 
is. Average wages in the mining, oil and gas 
industry stood at $1,315 per week in August 
2006—higher than the average in any other 
industry, even service industries that put a 
premium on education and high-tech skills. 


Canadians working in goods-producing 
industries bring home paycheques that are, 
on average, 35% fatter than those in the 
services sector. However, earnings within 
the services sector vary greatly. For instance, 
average weekly earnings in service industries 
that require extensive training or education— 
such as management of companies and 
enterprises; professional, scientific and 
technical services; public administration; 
and finance and insurance—range from 

$941 to $965, compared with $937 in 

the goods-producing sector as a whole. 
Employees in other key service industries— 
including education, wholesale trade and 


Chart 3.7 


transportation—make from $780 to $880 per 


week, somewhat more than the $696 average 
for the services sector overall. Average 
earnings across this sector are pulled down 
by the low wages paid in a few industries, 
i.e., accommodation and food services; arts, 
entertainment and recreation; and retail 
trade. Restaurant workers, who average $317 
weekly, are among the lowest paid in the 
economy. Performing artists earn about $428 
per week; retail salespeople, about $482. 


From 1996 to 2006, wages in the services 
sector grew 29%, slightly faster than those in 
goods-producing industries, 25%. Workers 
in most service industries saw similar wage 
increases, but those in accommodation and 
food services, retail trade, and health care 
saw their earnings grow 32% to 39% over 
that decade. 


Average weekly earnings of selected service industries 
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Table 3.1 Gross domestic product of goods- and services-producing industries, by province 
and territory, 2001 to 2005 


“sepur ea On hwo ‘2001 ~=~=~=«2002+~S*«<‘«COO*C*<«‘i:*SC*« 
chained (1997) $ millions 

Canada 

Goods-producing industries 305,727.0 311,482.0 315,935.0 325,202.0 331 ,595.0 

Services-producing industries 652,200.0 672,177.0 687,921.0 709,800.0 732,506.0 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

Goods-producing industries 3,506.9 Biehl 5,905.8 5,635.4 5,634.9 

Services-producing industries 7,634.2 7,927.9 8,130.6 8,261.2 8,306.5 

Prince Edward Island 

Goods-producing industries 682.3 746.4 733.9 787.3 785.0 

Services-producing industries 2,130.0 2,201.3 2,258.1 2,307.1 2,364.4 

Nova Scotia 

Goods-producing industries 5,250.4 5,586.0 5,609.2 5,511.4 5,499.8 

Services-producing industries 16,287.5 16,899.2 17,274.3 17,542.9 17,927.7 

New Brunswick 

Goods-producing industries 5,361.5 5,686.9 5,854.5 5,982.8 5,806.6 

Services-producing industries 12,221.9 12,621.9 12,874.6 13,162.4 13,390.3 

Quebec 

Goods-producing industries 70,015.6 71,095.8 70,903.6 72,345.6 72,916.1 

Services-producing industries 134 223.1 138,578.6 141,548.1 145,585.2 149,345.2 

Ontario 

Goods-producing industries 122,673.1 125,226.0 125,040.2 127,656.8 128 467.2 

Services-producing industries 279,424.1 286,927.5 292,652.9 302,039.8 SlaGoo.g 

Manitoba 

Goods-producing industries 8,215.9 8,386.8 8,461.0 8,646.5 8,893.4 

Services-producing industries 22,431.7 22,866.7 23,134.8 23,659.6 24,237.3 

Saskatchewan 

Goods-producing industries 10,437.3 9,775.2 10,797.3 12115 Ala AS Ticls 

Services-producing industries 18,132.6 18,591.41 19,019.2 19,560.3 20,009.3 

Alberta 

Goods-producing industries 47,534.9 47,005.6 48 225.3 50,909.0 53,330.5 

Services-producing industries 71,529.6 74,393.2 77,440.1 80,764.8 84,734.7 

British Columbia 

Goods-producing industries 30,037.9 30,966.9 31,574.8 33,217.2 34,326.9 

Services-producing industries 85,130.7 87,937.4 90,218.3 93,612.8 96,851.4 

Yukon . 

Goods-producing industries 176.8 159.8 146.5 183.0 209.5 

Services-producing industries 918.6 928.5 940.7 955.0 984.4 

Northwest Territories 

Goods-producing industries 1,464.2 1,544.8 2,052.1 2,293.5 2,260.1 

Services-producing industries 1,356.6 1,445.0 1,501.6 poor 1,571.8 

Nunavut 

Goods-producing industries ' 246.9 244.1 192.2 209.7 188.5 

Services- producing industries 605.3 651.4 678.9 681.0 691.5 


OSI AA WR NA LOOSE IES DOIN ESR TESS ORES SBE LE ESL DN DEI EEL DLE SEBS ELE ILE BE SB EE SESS NEI OEE BESS EI I ER RBIS RBC IS SENET SRNRER RESON SORES ASNT TESST 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 379-0020 and 379-0026. 
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Table 3. 2 pveraie weekly earnings, by Sector, eboe i 2006 


SRA LS AE IIR ELE EI NAG BEE LOE DOOR EB OIE AS NOUN {aR SLN SR THE CONN MRR ESI TRIED 


‘2002 “2003 “2004 2005 2006 
Pepehattnennces ies  henirn a leuweem lew 08. ee, fo Sern 
All industries (excluding unclassified) 679.32 688.31 702.87 725.51 747.08 
Goods-producing sector 854.02 868.28 886.22 914.82 938.95 
Forestry, logging and support 852.47 867.64 887.54 925.75 966.70 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 1,168.01 1,182.06 1,248.93 1,311.14 1,345.58 
Utilities 1,058.31 1,068.89 1,061.59 1,065.65 1,087.82 
Construction 810.87 831.35 841.22 872.81 895.21 
Manufacturing 833.36 844.47 861.18 885.65 905.59 
Services-producing sector 628.75 637.02 651.27 673.22 694.85 
Trade 544.83 554.81 563.66 581.59 601.14 
Transportation and warehousing 764.55 761.44 756.40 776.01 784.73 
Information and cultural industries 821.36 822.71 833.69 881.23 933.13 
Finance and insurance 852.81 879.82 903.02 935.96 964.93 
Real estate and rental and leasing 610.78 606.52 626.72 650.96 675.10 
Professional, scientific and technical services 901.63 914.98 928.59 951.99 963.06 
Management of companies and enterprises 846.25 859.07 863.11 907.21 948.43 
Administrative and support, waste management 
and remediation services 5ofaoll 541.58 559.81 577.85 601.16 
Educational services WAeer 735.43 761.02 787.81 813.02 
Health care and social assistance 604.07 612.15 636.54 654.94 678.91 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 444 63 427.29 422.60 429.47 436.62 
Accommodation and food services 279.11 270.11 279.59 291.47 304.36 
Public administration 829.33 855.15 872.05 899.05 930.85 
Other services 930. 24 527.67 946.85 si 565.48 983.52 


Notes: North ‘American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Data include overtime. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0027. 


Table 3. 3 Labour force employment, by ee permanency, 2001 to 2006 


REL LEE IES ELIE LE EOE EELS ELE LISLE NR BIE ESSERE ESTAS EES SDE LIES LD ESET BONEN SEEDER TE SIE SEES SESE DDE 


2001 “2002 ‘2003 “2004 2005 2006 
thousands 

Permanent employees 
All industries 11,049.6 11,314.8 11,619.1 11,772.4 11,860.6 12,163.1 
Goods-producing sector 2,831.7 2,894.1 2,946.9 2,968.7 2,946.5 2,944.1 
Services-producing sector 8,217.9 8,420.7 8,672.2 8,803.7 8,914.1 9,219.0 
Temporary employees 
All industries 1,619.8 1,681.2 1,651.3 WA 1,797.6 1,823.2 
Goods-producing sector 335.1 370.5 347.8 358.4 369.9 353.9 
Services- “producing sec sector 1,284.8 1,310.7 _Js 303. o 1,362.8 1,427.7 1,469.3 


SESS RENO REEL SES IEE TITLES DESAI SESE BEL SPEDE ESE LILES 


ESI NESE BEANS omnia ERODED 


Note: North American hi industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0080. 
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Table 3. 4 Operating statistics, selected services, 2001 to 2005 


seReaonmeaatace <p e RERSSSSU7  SCR PRN SA RO PN HERE PIE BI E TO TE TE I BL  L  E TL L EET TE S TTT N LR O ONT ET NS EE IE 


Sd 


2001 2002 
Revenue Expenses Profitmargin Revenue Expenses Profit margin 
$ millions % $ millions % 
Personal and laundry services (elooun 6,529.9 8.5 7,640.3 6,861.5 10.2 
Personal care 2,923.4 2,674.1 8.5 3,228.9 2,883.0 10.7 
Funeral 1,227.4 1,110.0 9.6 oles 1,178.2 10.3 
Dry cleaning and laundry 1,770.0 1,630.7 79 1,885.3 1,707.9 9.4 
Other personal services 1,212.9 1,115.0 8.1 Ae212°3 1,092.4 9.9 
Management consulting 6,514.8 DTA ie 19.0 6,710.0 5,410.0 19.4 
Scientific and technical consulting 1,466.1 1,185.1 19.2 1 PASH 1,437.6 16.7 
Offices of real estate agents and brokers 5,157.4 = healt 34.9 6,672.5 4,214.0 36.8 
Offices of real estate appraisers 118.5 107.0 9.7 MALT! 251.0 7.6 
Automotive equipment rental and leasing 4,813.5 4,046.9 15.9 4,963.5 4,253.3 14.3 
Consumer goods rental 1,861.8 1,759.7 SRS 1,940.8 1,820.5 6.2 
General rental centres 265.0 res bol 12.0 271.8 238.6 22 
Food services and drinking places 33,224.8 Silnoten2 5.8 35,538.8 33,850.2 48 
Full-service restaurants 14,756.5 13,930.4 5:6) © ta993:2 15,283.4 44 
Limited-service eating places 12,831.8 12,066.7 6.0 13,809.2 13,142.5 48 
Special food services 2,754.0 2,635.4 43 2,915.3 Pe TR 48 
Drinking places (alcoholic beverages) 2,882.6 2,679.8 7.0 2,821.2 2,649.2 6.1 
Landscape architectural services 142.4 es 14.7 161.3 140.0 13:2 
Specialized design services 1,919.2 1,747.5 8.9 2,042.4 1,799.2 11.9 
Interior design 527.4 481.0 8.8 561.2 514.0 8.4 
Industrial design 144.7 137.3 oul 163.4 133.9 18.4 
Graphic design 1,148.8 1,037.7 9.7 1,195.5 1,043.4 rani 
Other specialized design services 98.3 91.5 6.9 V2252 107.9 iL 
Advertising agencies 2,262.0 2,015.6 10.9 2,218.7 1,990.3 10.3 
Other advertising and advertising-related 
services 2,681.2 2,467.1 8.0 2,675.4 2,480.8 hee 
Architectural services 1,539.3 1,306.6 15.4 1,824.7 1,553.4 14.9 
Engineering services 10,446.0 9,324.3 10.7. = 10,866.3 9,679.0 10.9 
Surveying and mapping services 1,792.1 1,593.5 late! Wessel 1,676.8 8.5 
Accounting, tax preparation, bookkeeping 
and payroll services 8,157.6 5,798.0 28.9 7,854.6 5,550.6 29.3 
Employment services 5a25.0 4,933.9 or 5,420.7 5,227.4 3.6 
Lessors of residential buildings and 
dwellings (except social housing projects) 18,043.8 14,616.0 19.0 18,704.0 152s 19.1 
Non-residential leasing 21,458.6 16,835.8 21.5 22,999.3 18,324.0 20.3 


_ 1,846.8 


11.8 2,278.8 © 90129 14.3 


a NU a tens UU ARE ASIN SES LIE TROIS 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 352-0003, 352- 0005, 352- 0008, 352-0010, 355-0005, 359-0001, 360-0001, 360- 
0002, 360-0004, 360-0005, 360-0006, 360-0007 and 361-0001. 
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EERO RESELL LIE LONE LOE BIEL ST INLETS PONCE IE ETE IT ON DEN BE NITE ITN TT 


2003 
Revenue 
$ millions 

8,044.7 7,199.7 
3,539.9 3,142.4 
1,399.6 1,253.0 
1,920.8 1,740.8 
1,184.4 1,063.5 
6,634.4 5,449.6 
1,908.3 1,614.7 
7,024.5 4,583.3 
505.7 412.8 
4,639.8 4,072.2 
1,893.4 1,766.4 
271.0 237.1 
35,260.0 34,120.7 
15,380.0 14,998.6 
14,029.5 13,480.3 
2,973.7 2,840.0 
2,876.8 2,801.7 
176.6 153.4 
2,016.8 1,816.6 
541.6 494.6 
209.3 196.2 
pow 1,003.8 
130.7 122.0 
2,151.6 1,963.7 
2,583.0 2,432.4 
1,873.1 1,573.8 
11,044.5 9,941.9 
1,865.4 1,703.8 
8,244.0 5,837.7 
5,689.1 5,491.9 
18,884.1 14,843.7 
24,735.8 18,804.0 
2,771.6 Pagetayoll 


LEELA DEER NOME EEE E RIOR EEE ISLES EEE LEER E GIES EEE SERA IE LENE LE TEE OO GEE 


Expenses Profit margin 


% 
10.5 
Whe? 
10.5 

9.4 
10.2 
Ws) 
15.4 
34.8 
18.4 
WAP 

6.7 
12.5 

3.2 

2.0 

3.9 

4.5 

2.6 
13.1 

I) 

8.7 

6.3 
11.6 

6.6 

8.7 


5.8 
16.0 
10.0 

8.7 


29.2 
3.9 


21.4 
24.0 
15.1 


Revenue Expenses Profitmargin Revenue 
$ millions % $ millions 
8,537.2 7,882.5 idl 9,118.0 8,202.4 
3,885.5 3,634.7 6.5 4145.2 3,739.1 
1,460.8 1,314.8 10.0 1,519.4 1,335.8 
1,925.5 1,758.9 8.7 2,065.2 1,875.4 
1,265.3 1,174.2 ee 1,388.3 le2o2e2 
6,909.3 5,507.0 20.3 7,388.0 5,862.2 
2,038.5 1,684.6 17.4 2,407.9 1,999.1 
7,834.1 5,132.4 34.5 8,554.1 5,237.0 
577.5 477.8 17.3 651.2 548.1 
4,539.5 4,035.6 ila 4,724.0 4,298.5 
1,979.0 1,834.8 U8 2,106.9 1,966.1 
318.3 280.0 12.0 366.8 322.0 
37,366.0 35,994.3 3./  38,851.9 37,391.9 
16,465.6 16,016.2 PETE MThe Asay! 16,738.3 
14,873.1 14,177.6 47  15,395.4 14,646.7 
3,095.7 2,982.2 kif 3,378.0 3,286.1 
2,931.6 2,818.4 3.9 2,813.1 2,720.9 
207.3 178.5 13.9 231.9 204.7 
2,229.9 1,975.2 11.4 2,332.9 2,071.2 
618.1 540.3 12.6 682.2 616.7 
2200 210.5 5.4 228.6 207.3 
1,246.2 1,098.6 11.8 1,265.6 1,106.8 
143.1 2S). Wa 156.5 140.4 
2,205.6 1,981.5 10.2 2,532.6 2,301.3 
2,778.7 2,590.6 6.8 3,080.2 2,836.0 
1,920.3 1,620.3 15.6 2,059.0 1,708.2 
12,147.8 10,734.8 We) 1S B7SISS) 11,919.7 
1,972.1 1,794.2 9.0 2,285.4 2,046.3 
8,713.7 6,097.7 30.0 9,928.4 6,930.8 
6,124.4 5,888.8 3.8 7,182.3 6,909.3 
20,815.1 16,471.7 20.9 22,957.7 15,050.4 
26,347.3 20,812.4 21.0 27,822.4 19,136.7 
3,450.7 2,897.8 16.0 40320 3,325.7 
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Expenses Profit margin 


% 
10.0 
9.8 
12.1 
9.2 
9.8 
20.7 
17.0 
38.8 
15.8 
9.0 
6.7 
12.2 
3.8 
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Table 3.5 Labour force employment, by sector and by province, 2006 


mR NE eDOCS PIER RTT NEP LAREN ERT EM ESR NTR ANN TERE INI SI ST HES 


Newfoundland Prince Edward 


Canada Nova 
and Labrador Island Scotia 

thousands 
All industries 16,484.3 7a tat f 68.6 441.8 
Goods-producing sector 3,985.9 49.1 18.9 85.7 
Agriculture 346.4 19 3.9 47 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 330.1 16.4 2.4 WATE 
Utilities 122.0 2.2 0.3 1.8 
Construction 1,069.7 12.9 bill 213 
Manufacturing PAI GWT 1EM/ 6.6 39.1 
Services-producing sector 12,498.4 166.6 49.7 356.2 
Trade 2,633.5 SH 9.9 78.2 
Transportation and warehousing 802.2 1.6 ue 18.7 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 1,040.5 6.5 2.1 ZS 
Professional, scientific and technical services 1,089.9 6.7 2.8 18.4 
Business, building and other support services 690.0 8.5 2.8 28.8 
Educational services 1,158.4 16.6 46 34.7 
Health care and social assistance 1,785.5 30.1 79 59.1 
Information, culture and recreation 745.0 8.8 2.6 16.3 
Accommodation and food services 1,015.0 13.4 5.6 29.8 
Public administration 837.4 15.3 6.3 29.2 
Other services 701.0 ma xe: 2.9 20.7 


RR CEE AR EE BIRO SS RAEI REET RET EDIT SRO 2 Hm RU EAE GE eas AVE RA DNR: MecTactS TRORNNACRRCRR IOTANO DEOA I SOT SIRENS 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
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TABLES 


New Quebec Ontario. + Manitoba ++~«<Saskatchewan.—~—sAliberta.=*é=ié‘~*Cé@RtS 
Brunswick Columbia 
thousands 

355.4 3,765.4 6,492.7 587.0 491.6 1,870.7 2,195.5 
Wis 901.1 1,600.5 138.1 132.8 518.9 463.9 
6.2 65.1 100.4 29.4 47.8 p26 34.7 
9.9 38.8 38.7 6.5 Die 139.3 43.8 
3.1 29.7 49.0 5.6 4.5 17.1 8.6 
21.1 186.1 405.2 29.9 29.6 172.6 179.3 
36.9 581.3 1,007.2 66.6 29.3 137.5 197.5 
278.3 2,864.4 4,892.2 448.9 358.8 1,351.8 1,731.6 
56.8 628.5 1,015.7 91.3 79.2 282.4 GOGH 
19.9 167.2 296.1 onl 25.7 106.2 119.5 
16.4 222.3 476.8 34.2 25.7 96.2 138.0 
14.5 241.7 453.8 23.4 18.9 142.2 167.6 
21.8 139.8 295.8 18.3 12.6 62.7 98.8 
27.2 260.9 444.5 45.5 38.1 130.4 156.0 
45.3 454.1 638.2 79.6 59.5 179.5 C3200 
11.9 160.4 319.6 Dou 20.2 68.3 113.2 
25.0 214.8 CO Ciao 30.2 114.9 170.5 
PANTE 215.6 314.5 35.0 27.5 81.1 91.3 
Wat 159.1 264.0 25.4 21.2 _ SoG mpg. 
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Table 3.6 Employment in goods- and services-producing industries, by census 
metropolitan area, 1989 and 2003" 


RERUN ROPE NN TEESE EE EIR ANGE ICE SEDI LEN PESO ESE EEE pm NRE FAO NEN RE BEREAN TEE IEE DEI NP EAE SETTER RCE SELENE IN BERLE EEE EEE EISEN 


1989 2003 Employment in services 
Goods Services Goods Services 1989 2003 

number % 
Canada 3,838,500 9,147,900 3,986,100 11,759,900 70.4 74.7 
All census metropolitan areas 2,199,800 6,390,800 2,320,700 8,273,200 74.4 78.1 
St. John’s 10,100 64,300 10,700 78,200 86.4 88.0 
Halifax 24,200 134,900 24,200 163,800 848 87.1 
Saint John 14,600 41,600 10,800 48,300 73.9 81.7 
Saguenay 19,400 44,500 16,400 54,500 69.6 76.8 
Québec 44 500 253,600 52,400 306,200 85.1 85.4 
Sherbrooke 17,600 49,400 22,400 56,700) efor f\fe 
Trois-Rivieres 18,500 43,000 17,000 48,900 70.0 74.2 
Montréal 438,600 1,104,900 392,300 1,403,600 71.6 fe 
Ottawa-Gatineau 62,000 426,100 74,500 534,100 87.3 87.8 
Kingston 8,400 46,700 8,500 46,900 84.7 84.6 
Oshawa 47,000 79,400 49 300 122,500 62.8 Tis 
Toronto 601,200 1,543,700 655,000 2,021,900 72.0 75.5 
Hamilton 126,600 195,000 104,400 259,500 60.6 N38 
St. Catharines—Niagara 54,300 106,000 49,700 146,100 66.1 74.6 
Kitchener 85,300 111,000 83,000 152,900 56.5 64.8 
London 51,600 144,600 54,800 1653005 Se7au7 fou 
Windsor 50,300 81,800 57,200 104,200 61.9 64.6 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 19,800 50,400 15,900 56,600 71.8 78.1 
Thunder Bay 14,200 47,500 13,100 51,100 76.9 79.6 
Winnipeg 71,500 260,000 70,100 291,600 78.4 80.6 
Regina 17,600 78,900 14,700 91,900 81.7 86.2 
Saskatoon 21,500 80,600 20,000 101,100 789 83.5 
Calgary 96,600 293,200 142,300 452,600 75.2 76.1 
Edmonton 84,100 331,500 120,900 415,800 79.8 TMS 
Abbotsford 16,000 33,800 24,500 49600 67.9 67.0 
Vancouver 162,800 636,400 195,400 915,400 79.6 82.4 
Victoria 21,400 108,300 21,200 134,000 83.5 86.4 
All non-census metropolitan. areas 1, 638, 700 2,757,100 1,665,400 3,486,700 62.7 67.7 


RU RSI PNB LN SRN NAC OR AT TEE EE RDI I BoC iN IANS NAD EE NOR ARES 


Note: Figures are rounded to the nearest 100. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-613-MIE. 
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Business performance and 


ownership 


OVERVIEW 


No matter how big or how small, every 
business enterprise in Canada started as an 
idea. At one time or another, an entrepreneur 
with some seed money and lots of energy 
decided to take a risk and set up shop—as a 
dry cleaner, computer manufacturer, trader, 
restaurateur, or even an emu farmer. 


Their risk-taking and hard work has paid off: 
Canadian firms have more than doubled their 
overall operating profits from $112.1 billion 
in 1998 to $243.6 billion in 2006. Non- 
financial businesses, such as mining, theatre 
companies or Internet services, accounted for 
72% of total operating profits; finance and 
insurance accounted for the rest. 


Companies generating the biggest revenue 
are those supplying Canadians and the rest of 
the economy with goods—our manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retail stores. Together, 

they generated over $1,571.0 billion in 


Chart 4.1 
Operating profits, all industries 


CREOSOTE LE SELES CTE SEER LE ELEN EEE SELENE 


$ billions 
200 


revenue and $73.3 billion in profit in 2006. 
Homebuilders and other construction 
companies garnered another $197.8 billion 
in revenue that year, followed closely by 
companies in the fast-growing oil and gas 
patch, at $157.4 billion. Banks and insurance 
companies together took in about $275.8 
billion in revenue. 


Bigger revenues, bigger profits? 


Bigger revenues, however, do not always 
translate into bigger profits. In 2006, Canada’s 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
were among the least profitable businesses, 
with an average profit margin of about 5%. 
Meanwhile, companies in the real estate, 
rental and leasing industry, in mining and 

in the oil and gas industries boasted profit 
margins ranging from 18% to 21% in 2006. 


SOLE EEE AGREE LEED DELLE ELE 
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Note: Seasonally adjusted data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0002. 
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OVERVIEW 


But financial institutions do the best: banks 
and credit card companies had profit margins 
of 26% and 41%, respectively. 


Where’s the growth? 


Growth closely follows economic trends. 
Companies supporting the oil and gas boom 
in Western Canada saw considerable revenue 
growth from 2001 to 2006, as did real estate 
companies throughout the country. The rapid 
growth of the Internet has also been good for 
many companies. Information and cultural 
industries have seen their revenues jump over 
the same period. 


Medium and large businesses tend to be 

best able to exploit new business trends and 
prosper. From 1991 to 2003, the number of 
medium-sized firms (20 to 99 employees) 
increased 25%, while the number of larger 
companies (100 to 499 employees) grew 
33%. That compares with just an 11% 
increase in the number of small businesses (0 
to 19 employees). 


Yet small businesses are by far the most 
numerous. More than 9 out of 10 businesses 
in Canada in 2003 had fewer than 20 


Chart 4.2 
Business bankruptcies 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-621-MlE. 
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Business bankruptcies, selected industries 


2004 2006 

number 
All industries 8,128 6,756 
Construction 1,344 alcahey? 
Retail trade 1,204 989 
Finance and insurance 118 81 
Accommodation and food services 932 767 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 177-0006. 


employees. Collectively, however, these 
small businesses employ about 21% of 
all Canadian workers. To put that into 
perspective, a minority of large firms— 
about 2,000 out of more than 1 million 
companies—provide paycheques to 43% 
of all employees. These proportions have 
changed little from 1993 to 2003. 


Companies use capital investment to fuel 
their growth. Canada’s small and medium- 
sized enterprises held debt totalling 

$377 billion in 2004. Without access to 
adequate capital, most small- to medium- 
sized companies cannot expand, launch 
new products or invest in research and 
development. Firms with 1 to 4 employees 
carried an average debt of $187,000. Those 
employing 5 to 19 people were $489,000 


1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 2004 


in debt, while businesses with 20 to 99 
employees owed an average $2.2 million. 


Business bankruptcies down to a 
25-year low 


Although business financing is the fuel 

of our economy, debts can pile up. And 
without strong operating profits to pay 

down the money owed, many businesses 
declare bankruptcy each year. However, a 
recent study showed that the rate of business 
bankruptcies in Canada in 2005 declined to 
a 25-year low. Just 7 firms out of 1,000 went 
bankrupt in 2005. 


Indicators show that Canadian businesses 
today are healthier and better able to 
withstand difficult times. For instance, the 
recessions and economic restructurings of the 
early 1980s and 1990s were accompanied by 
sharply higher rates of business bankruptcy, 
which peaked in 1982 and 1992. The 
economic slowdown from 2001 to 2002, 
however, did not result in a comparable 
increase in business failures. Bankruptcy 
rates, as well as average financial losses 


Chart 4.3 
Growth in number of businesses, by firm 
size, 1991 to 2003 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 61-534-XWE. 
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associated with bankruptcy, have declined 
significantly. 


Share of business that are foreign- 
controlled remains stable 


Some of the healthiest businesses in the 
Canadian economy are foreign-controlled 
and they have seen record profits in recent 
years. Despite their success, the share of 
foreign control among Canadian corporations 
remained stable in 2004—holding 22% of 
corporate assets in Canada and accounting 
for 30% of revenues. Aside from the odd 
fluctuation, these shares have remained fairly 
stable since the mid-1990s. 


U.S.-controlled corporations are by far the 
biggest foreign players, accounting for 60% 
of foreign-controlled assets and revenues 

in 2004. After the United States, the biggest 
foreign players in the Canadian economy—as 
measured by both assets and revenues—are 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Japan, the 
Netherlands and France. In 2004, foreign 
control was highest in manufacturing (50% of 
total assets) and in oil and gas (45%). 
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These days it is almost as easy to do business 
at a foreign bank as it is to walk into one 

of Canada’s large chartered banks. Foreign 
banks have been raising their profile in 
Canada. From 1997 to 2004, foreign- 
controlled banks grew steadily and increased 
their share of the Canadian banking market to 
about 8%. 


In 1999, the federal government allowed 
foreign-controlled banks to establish full- 
service branches in Canada, enabling 
international banking firms to offer a much 
wider range of financial services. Today, 

the Canadian banking industry includes 

21 domestic banks, 26 foreign bank 
subsidiaries and 19 full-service foreign bank 
branches. 


Foreign and domestic banks alike have 
been taking advantage of Canada’s recent 
low interest rates, which have expanded 


Chart 4.4 


Market share, by type of financial institution, 
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au 8 ond | 
their profile 
the entire financial services market. Fuelled 
by increased consumer lending, the fastest 
growing foreign banks have been those 
offering credit card services and other 
electronic financial services, as well as those 
offering corporate and institutional finance. 


But the foreign banks’ expanding market 
share has been the work of a handful of 
companies. The operations of just six foreign 
banks accounted for 80% of the value of 
services provided: most of them grew at an 
annual average rate of 10% or more. 


Still, home-grown banks continue to 
dominate Canada’s financial services market. 
They have lost only a relatively small slice 

of market share to foreign banks, despite the 
latter’s strong growth. Canadian banks are still 
seeing the total real value of their services 
expand by about 2% annually. 


2004 


LA TRML INNATE ARAL TET TT LIN ESL TE ET NT TEN EL TOTS 


Net interest income 
@ Non-interest income 
O Value of services produced 


Foreign bank subsidiaries and 
branches 
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Canadians are recognizing the impact of 
human activity on the environment, and 
Canadian businesses have been responding to 
people’s environmental concerns. Businesses 
are spending more on environmental 
protection and pollution-prevention activities. 
Research and development has contributed to 
the growing number of green businesses and 
has boosted their revenues. 


Environmental goods and services measure, 
prevent, limit or correct damage to water, 
air and soil. Goods include recyclable 
materials and technologies that reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. Services include 
waste management, environment-related 
construction projects and environmental 
consulting. Businesses providing these goods 
and services generated nearly $16 billion in 
revenue in 2002, up 8% from 2000. Several 
trends are driving the industry’s growth. Our 
households and businesses are generating 


Chart 4.5 


Environmental services revenue, selected services, 2002 
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Waste management and 
remediation/treatment of 
soil and water 


Consulting engineering 
and analytical 


Water supply/conservation, 
wastewater management 
and sewage treatment 


Management 
consulting and legal 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16FOO08xXIE. 
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more waste and the mining, oil, gas and 

coal industries are spending more on land 
reclamation and decommissioning. Waste 
management and remediation services firms 
saw revenues jump from $4 billion in 2000 to 
just over $5 billion in 2002. 


Canadians are also looking for ways to be 
more energy efficient—by consuming less 
and recovering valuable by-products—so 
firms selling ‘eco-efficiency’ technologies are 
also growing fast. In 2002, environmental 
businesses earned $364 million selling 
technologies that reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions, such as fuel cells, alternative 
fuels, and solar and wind energy systems. 
Environmental consulting, engineering and 
analytical services generated $638 million; 
water and wastewater management services 
earned $470 million. Nearly 500 new green 
businesses were created from 2000 to 2002: 
most are consulting services firms. 


$ billions 
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One of the biggest stories in Canadian 
business over the past few years has been 
operating profits—they just keep growing. 
Growth slowed a bit in 2006, but firms still 
pushed operating profits up quarter after 
quarter, to a record $243.6 billion. 


Corporate operating profits—pre-tax profits 
earned from normal business activities—have 
been climbing with only a few quarterly 

slips since 2002. The key factors sustaining 
the boom are low interest rates, which have 
fuelled consumer and business spending, and 
high commodity prices, which have swelled 
the bottom lines of mining, oil and gas firms. 


The oil and gas industry has played a big 
part in the story. Operating profits have 
more than doubled from $14.7 billion in 
2002 to $32.5 billion in 2006. But oil and 
gas firms were not the only star performers 
from 2002 to 2006. Mining companies’ 


Chart 4.6 
Operating profits, selected industries 
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Note: Seasonally adjusted data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0002. 


Transportation 


operating profits soared 177%, buoyed 

by high prices for metals. Construction 
companies’ operating profits jumped 126%, 
thanks to the hot housing and commercial 
construction markets. Transportation and 
warehousing, and banking profits jumped in 
this period, 62% and 139%, respectively. And 
the strong real estate market lifted real estate 
companies’ operating profits by 24%. 


Yet the profit tide has not raised all boats. 
Manufacturing industries, affected by higher 
fuel costs, a stronger Canadian dollar and a 
slowing U.S. economy, saw operating profits 
grow only 18% from 2002 to 2004 and drop 
5% from 2004 to 2006. 


Foreign-controlled companies have recorded 
some of the strongest growth in recent years. 
From 2002 to 2004, for example, operating 
profits of foreign-controlled corporations 
surged almost 39%. 


O 2002 
m 2006 
Real estate, Construction Mining 
rental and 
leasing 
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Big money-makers are also big taxpayers. 
Corporations generated $46.5 billion in 

tax payable to all levels of government in 
2005. The lion’s share is owed to the federal 
government, which assessed $31.5 billion 
in corporate taxes in 2005; provincial 
governments assessed $15.0 billion. 


Like individuals, corporations use tax credits 
to reduce their taxable income and thus 
their taxes. For example, the total income 
tax payable by corporations in 2005 was 
$57.4 billion. But a federal tax credit for the 
income taxes corporations pay to provincial 
governments reduced that by $14.1 billion. 


Another tax credit, the specific tax deduction 
that small businesses claim, was worth 

$5.3 billion in 2005, up from $4.7 billion in 
2004. A deduction for manufacturing and 
processing profits was worth $1.4 billion, 
down from $1.7 billion in 2004. 


Chart 4.7 
Corporate income taxes 
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Investment tax credits help corporations 
lower their tax burden when they post a 
loss. These accumulated credits are then 
paid as taxes when the company returns 
to profitability. Corporations claimed 

$1.6 billion of these credits in 2005, down 
from $2.0 billion the previous year. 


Non-financial industries paid taxes of 

$35.5 billion, up $1.2 billion from 2004. 
More than half of this 3% increase came from 
the construction and real estate industries, 
which saw significant growth in 2005. 


As the economy has grown, so too have 
government treasuries. The consolidated 
revenue from corporate taxes paid to all 
levels of government more than doubled from 
1995 to 2005. 


Non-financial industries 
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Table 4.1 Businesses, by province and territory, 1995 to 2003 


‘SORTS SEER ER ELSON CS A EOIN EET EEE IES NC TLS ELSE LED NT EEE! LSE O DLE TE NIELS TET N EE 


SAR LN SAORI 


Canada Newfoundland and Labrador Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 
thousands 

1995 962.1 21.6 7.6 32.0 
1996 963.8 20.5 US 31.4 
1997 985.1 20.4 7.6 32.2 
1998 1,005.0 20.4 Tell 32.4 
1999 1,017.6 20.2 hell 33.0 
2000 1,021.6 19.8 Tees) O28 
2001 1,032.9 19.8 Ge O22 
2002 1,044.7 19.6 Ug 32.0 
2003 1, 060. 8 19. 9 7. A oa 32. 0 
Note: A firm may ‘exist in more than 0 one ‘province and, ‘therefore, firm counts ; at the pi provincial and at the national levels may 


vary. 
1. Includes data for Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 61-534-XIE. 


Table 4. 2 Bankruptclas, by sector and by province and territory, 2006 


SENT SE TENS 


Canada a Newfoundland — Prince Edward | Nova 
and Labrador Island Scotia 
number 
All sectors 6,756 45 41 241 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 358 o 8 ils 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 35 0 0 1 
Utilities 14 0 0 1 
Construction eae 8 5 44 
Manufacturing 571 2 1 17 
Wholesale trade 324 1 1 ) 
Retail trade 989 7 8 42 
Transportation and warehousing 641 1 0 23 
Information and cultural industries 136 1 1 4 
Finance and insurance 81 0 1 3 
Real estate and rental and leasing 149 0 1 10 
Professional, scientific and technical services 431 1 3 12 
Management of companies and enterprises 39 0 0 0 
Administrative and support, waste management and 
remediation services 326 2 3 6 
Educational services 60 0 1 3 
Health care and social assistance 75 2 0 3 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 156 1 2 4 
Accommodation and food services 767 iW 5 22 
Public administration 11 1 0 1 
Other services (excluding public administration) 4a 3 1 23 


A ATT DET HN I IN TE IIIT CN ELLE LLG BRI EL LESLIE TE 


Note: North ‘American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
1. Includes data for Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 177-0006. 
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ELAN NELLA RONAN EEE SINS ee econ tn 


New Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
thousands 
27.8 Donen 303.7 35.7 40.8 M225 149.0 Sih 
27.5 227.6 303.8 S15),// 40.9 114.5 150.8 3.8 
27.6 228.4 Cildee 36.2 41.7 alee 154.8 3.8 
28.2 231.7 320.2 36.7 41.2 126.7 156.2 3.8 
28.3 DSI 327.2 36.8 40.8 129.7 156.3 3.8 
27.8 POOL 332.1 36.2 40.1 132.6 155.9 4.0 
27.8 232.9 337.9 36.4 40.1 137.3 15a 4.1 
27.6 233.3 343.6 36.9 39.9 140.9 159.5 4.2 
27.4 234.8 Obie 36.9 39.8 144.5 162.9 43 


‘RONG EEAUENRetearae oaoa eoarega coe 


SESS SR eee eH 


“British Columbia Territories! 


New Quebec Ontario é “Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Territories’ 
Brunswick Columbia 


number 
193 1,837 2,677 160 301 666 587 
19 70 52 on 90 19 47 
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Table 4.3 Businesses, by firm size, 1983 to 2003 


SE RAEN NTN TE RL ITT ES TEM TT 


Allbusinesses 0 to 19 employees 20 to 99 9 employees. a 00 to 499 employees 7 500 employees and over 


thousands 
1983 752.7 708.5 36.4 6.1 1.6 
1984 779.8 732.0 39.6 6.6 ites 
1985 808.7 758.3 41.8 6.9 ev 
1986 834.3 781.3 44.1 ie 1.8 
1987 865.2 808.3 47.4 7.6 1.9 
1988 889.0 828.9 50.1 8.0 1.9 
1989 907.6 845.2 52a 8.3 2.0 
1990 917.4 855.7 51.5 8.2 2.0 
1991 907.2 843.0 Spy 8.5 2.0 
1992 907.8 845.7 byt 8.1 1.9 
1993 910.3 847.3 52.9 8.2 2.0 
1994 918.0 853.8 Bote 8.5 2.0 
1995 923.0 856.7 55.4 8.8 2.0 
1996 925.2 857.7 56.5 8.9 21 
1997 945.0 874.7 58.7 9.4 ep 
1998 957.9 886.2 59.8 9.7 22 
1999 970.2 897.8 60.2 9.9 Di? 
2000 980.8 905.5 62.4 10.5 2.3 
2001 991.5 914.0 64.0 11.0 2.4 
2002 1,003.0 923.2 66.2 11.2 2.4 
2003 1, 018. 9 937.8 67.3 11.4 25 


ee fee LR EI LESLIE SELES TEDL SELES IIA 


Note: Data prior to 4991. were backcasted from a a model. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 61-534-XIE. 
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Table 4.4 Corporations carrying on activities in Canada, major financial statistics, by 
country of Contyory eld) ue 2005 


‘agement atta ete cosas LSS cn toe toners . saat eects escort r eereunnneratte 


2001 ~ 2002 2003 2004 =3=—«2005 
$ millions 
Canadian- and foreign-controlled corporations 
Assets 4,195,238 4,372,325 4,580,424 4,990,267 5,235,806 
Operating revenue 2,401,139 2,430,061 2,914,887 2,671,764 2,848,520 
Operating profit 170,466 170,455 188,832 217,529 249,887 
% Change from previous year 
Assets 5.9 42 48 8.9 4.9 
Operating revenue 4.0 2 Sie 6.2 6.6 
Operating profit =11.0 0.0 10.8 12 14.9 
$ millions 
Canadian-controlled corporations 
Assets 3,239,003 3,380,500 3,573,855 3,911,392 4,126,848 
Operating revenue 1,672,272 1,713,607 1,767,131 1,869,121 1,997,197 
Operating profit 119,264 121,675 133,262 149,758 173,643 
Private corporations 
Assets 2,896,124 3,028,373 3,221,276 3,550,860 3,767,819 
Operating revenue 1,583,575 1,627,343 1,677,966 1,766,939 1,890,670 
Operating profit 93,702 95,835 105,873 126,014 148,033 
Government ee corporations 
Assets 342,879 352,127 352,578 360,531 359,028 
Operating revenue 88,697 86,264 89,165 102,182 106,527 
Operating profit 25,562 25,839 27,389 23,744 25,610 
Foreign-controlled corporations 
Assets 956,235 991,825 1,006,570 1,078,875 1,108,959 
Operating revenue 728,867 716,454 747,756 802,643 851,323 
Operating profit 51,202 48,780 55,571 67,771 76,244 
United States corporations 
Assets 609,557 637,457 622,361 657,637 659,809 
Operating revenue 482,955 469,367 472,522 505,923 536,128 
Operating profit 34,460 31,207 SoA 44,164 48,448 
European Union corporations 
Assets 258,313 261,943 282,095 320,463 344,923 
Operating revenue 155,760 155,996 179,360 191,724 207,331 
Operating profit 11,850 12,666 14,090 16,739 19,737 
Other foreign corporations 
Assets 88,365 92,425 102,114 100,776 104,227 
Operating revenue 90,153 91,091 95,874 104,996 107,864 
Operating profit 4, 892 4,908 5,709 : 6,867 = _ 8,060 


Source: “Statistics. ‘Canada, CANSIM table 179- 0004. 
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Table 4.5 Balance sheet for the banking sector, 2002 to 2006 


‘eRe aR CaSO ROUTAN SS SIE LS CS IL ET TE CI ESTEE CT I 


2002 


Assets 
Cash and deposits 
Accounts receivable and accrued revenue 
Investments and accounts with affiliates 
Portfolio investments 
Loans 

Mortgage 

Non-mortgage 
Allowance for losses on investments and loans 
Bank customers’ liabilities under acceptances 
Net capital assets 
Other assets 
Liabilities 
Deposits 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Loans and accounts with affiliates 
Borrowings 

Loans and overdrafts 

From banks 
From others 

Bankers’ acceptances and paper 

Bonds and debentures 

Mortgages 
Future income tax 
Bank customers’ liabilities under acceptances 
Other liabilities 
Equity 
Share capital 
Contributed surplus 
Retained earnings 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System 1 (NAICS), 2002. 
Balance sheet values reflect the fourth-quarter levels. 


1,323,806 
14,545 
5,358 
70,196 
242,364 
844,373 
411,648 
432,725 
-16,534 
38,686 
8,830 
115,988 
1,233,500 
907,694 
10,653 
4,466 
23,298 
2,999 
935 
2,064 
97 
19,981 
221 
703 
38,695 
247,990 
90,306 
37,623 
4,563 
48, 120 


1,408,877 
22,446 
5,137 
81,370 
257,589 
869,138 
436,101 
433,037 
-10,765 
33,102 
8,877 
141,983 
1,315,616 
965,529 
12,270 
17,962 
25,934 
5,012 
283 
4,729 

0 
20,692 
231 

600 
33,104 
260,216 
93,261 


ae 


$ millions 
1,565,617 
44,520 
4,542 
91,455 
277,946 
970,474 
477,267 
493,207 
-8,100 
33,769 
8,796 
142,216 
1,466,510 
1,064,463 
11,090 
19,115 
29,588 
6,897 

608 

6,289 

0 

22,618 

fe 

694 
33,769 
307,792 
99,107 
36,672 
6,487 


55,949 


SLL STERILE SLT EL IN LE IO 


1,649,746 
39,752 
5,445 
85,559 
316,894 
1,041,953 
515,631 
526,321 
-7,433 
39,434 
9,214 
118,929 
1,536,865 
1,141,786 
V1, 715 
11,465 
33,407 
7,802 

574 

7,228 

0 

25,460 
145 

323 
39,310 
298,859 
112,881 
42,057 
9,411 
61,413 


“2006 


1,837,920 
31,435 
5,924 
98,900 
373,708 
1,152,766 
556,806 
595,960 
-6,916 
52,637 
9,680 
119,784 
1,709,660 
1,242,769 
15,484 
11,776 
37,374 
8,994 

763 

8,232 

0 

28,127 
252 

338 
D202 
349,406 
128,259 
44,056 
10,132 
74,071 


Includes Canadian-only business of chartered banks; independent trust and mortgage companies; credit unions; and 


other depository credit intermediation. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0001. 
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Table 4.6 Balance sheet for the insurance sector, 2002 to 2006 


SSSA TAUREN SR PINNED OIE TESST OR 


Assets 
Cash and deposits 
Accounts receivable and accrued revenue 
Investments and accounts with affiliates 
Portfolio investments 
Loans 

Mortgage 

Non-mortgage 
Allowance for losses on investments and loans 
Bank customers’ liabilities under acceptances 
Net capital assets 
Other assets 
Liabilities 
Deposits 
Actuarial liabilities of insurers 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Loans and accounts with affiliates 
Borrowings 

Loans and overdrafts 

From banks 
From others 

Bankers’ acceptances and paper 

Bonds and debentures 

Mortgages 
Future income tax 
Other liabilities 
Equity 
Share capital 
Contributed surplus 
Retained earnings 


ELLOS 


ELD DBLLELLLLLSETSLLED LIED ON DEO NSE LSE LIE IGE 


2002 2003 2004 2005 

$ millions 
303,682 325,419 345,653 362,002 
4,918 5,351 6,907 5,770 
18,590 21,195 21,613 19,467 
36,519 32,818 35,600 43,473 
171,048 186,503 198,386 208,862 
44 168 44 269 45,240 45,199 
38,543 39,366 39,947 39,778 
5,625 4,903 5,293 5,421 
=1108 -93 -126 =h2 
0 0 0 0 
8,369 8,155 7,686 7,939 
20,209 27,220 30,346 31,344 
231,659 250,958 261,586 273,879 
5,140 4,962 5,159 rood 
134,707 144,992 149,839 152,698 
49571 Howes 60,248 60,503 
3,803 4221 4,667 8,203 
10,192 8,645 8,088 8,841 
4521 3,458 2 Hie 3,384 
3,305 1,489 1,088 1,360 
1,216 1,970 1,684 2,024 
5 oS 5 6 
5,492 4,979 9,104 RAIS 
175 202 206 ZA 
-318 -93 -394 -499 
28,562 32,699 33,978 38,798 
72,023 74,461 84,068 88,123 
18,010 22,458 26,485 26,439 
2,261 2,448 poo 2,092 


51,753 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS) 2002. 


Balance sheet values reflect the fourth-quarter levels. 


Includes Canadian-only business of all insurers including reinsurers. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0001. 
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2006 


392,596 
6,138 
19,412 
54,633 
225,329 
46,933 
40,857 
6,077 
-04 

0 

8,212 
31,993 
290,278 
5,049 
160,039 
61,886 
11,532 
9,731 
3,104 
1,296 
1,807 

6 

6,304 
317 
-660 
42,203 
102,318 
28,580 
2,376 


99,593 = 71,362 
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Table 4.7 BUSINuSs credits, selected sources, 2002 to 2006 


“i me mene. 2004 2005 2006 
annual average ($ millions) 
All business credits 887,630 904,418 944,844 1,005,589 1,066,468 
Short-term business credits 263,086 255,399 253,297 270,550 305,960 
Business loans 
Chartered banks 121,346 121,835 125,509 135,505 147,901 
Other institutions 22,443 24,816 27,032 29,841 33,082 
Chartered bank foreign currency loans to 
residents 22,825 18,534 18,064 17,870 20,196 
Bankers’ acceptances 44 883 39,308 35,929 37,878 48 362 
Adjustment to short-term business credits 189 671 -1,322 -1,634 =e 
Long-term business credits 624,544 649,019 691,547 735,038 760,508 
Non-residential mortgages 
Chartered banks 16,443 16,965 Weetse 18,621 19,629 
Trust and mortgage loan companies 561 Ho 668 1,039 Werle 
Credit unions and caisses populaires 10,967 11,698 12,263 13,785 15,856 
Life insurance companies 23,880 24,800 26,178 27,499 28,242 
Leasing receivables 
Chartered banks 5,124 4,807 5,070 5,555 6,384 
Trust and mortgage loan companies 73 26 15 46 58 
Other business credits 
Bonds and debentures 239,360 241,573 253,295 262,444 258,564 
Equity and other 265, 002 273,892 285,230 295,749 298, 854 


2A RP ORL RC TERT ESE 


Source: Statistics ‘Canada, CANSIM table 176- 0023. 
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Children and youth 


OVERVIEW 


Canadian children are much healthier than 
earlier generations and most are reaching 
their teens in good or excellent health. 
Moreover, fewer infants are dying from 
illnesses, fewer children are growing up 

in low-income families, and more teens 
are finishing high school and pursuing 
postsecondary education. After graduation, 
job prospects are good. 


ln 2006, there were 10 million children, 
adolescents and young adults under age 

25. Of those, 6 million were under 15 years 
of age, 2 million were aged 15 to 19 and 

2 million were aged 20 to 24. The share of 
the population under 25 has fallen over the 
last three decades, from 48% in 1971 to 31% 
in 2006. 


In older age groups, women outnumber 
men; however, there are slightly more young 
males than young females. In 2006, 51% of 


Chart 5.1 

Population under 25, by sex 
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Note: Postcensal estimates as of July 1. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 
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SEINE AER EDU PEL SE SLE LENE EE 


Canadians under the age of 25 were male, 
and 49% were female. 


Living arrangements 


In 2004, 6 million people 19 and younger, or 
75% of this age group, were living in a two- 
parent family, and 1.8 million children and 
adolescents, or 23%, were living with one 
parent, compared with 21% in 2000. 


While it is not common, some children live 
with grandparents. According to the 2001 
Census, 190,810 children under 15, or 
3.3%, lived in the same household as one or 
more of their grandparents. Of these, 25,245 
children, about 0.4%, lived in the same 
household as their grandparents and without 
their parents. 


Few young people are parents themselves. 
In 2004, just 3% of young people aged 15 to 


Both sexes 


Males 


— — Females 


1991 1996 2001 2006 
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OVERVIEW 


19 had children and were living as a couple 
or as a single parent. Another 7% in this age 
group lived alone or with non-relatives. 


Young adults aged 20 to 24 live in a wider 
range of family types than those 19 and 
under. In 2004, 20% were living on their own 
or with non-relatives, and 25% were parents 
themselves. However, the majority, 55%, 
were living in a two-parent or a lone-parent 
family. 


Health status 


The health status of children and adolescents 
has improved in recent decades: infant 
mortality rates have decreased and several 
infectious diseases, such as diphtheria, acute 
poliomyelitis and scarlet fever, which used 
to kill many children, have been nearly 
eradicated. The majority of newborns have a 
healthy birth weight, above 2,500 grams. 


Despite medical progress, 2,515 children 
aged 14 and younger died in Canada in 
2004. More than 70% of these children 
died before age 1, primarily because of a 
condition or disease that occurred before or 
during birth. Injuries and accidents remain 


Chart 5.2 


Living arrangements of adolescents and young adults, 2004 


As parents’ 


1. Includes couple and lone-parent families. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0010. 
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Population under 25, by age group and sex 


SS CN ORLA SAE IE CESSES 


Both sexes Males Females 
number 

Total 10,075,694 5,159,304 4,916,390 
0 to 4 1,712,848 877,078 835,770 
5 to 9 1,844,308 944 083 900,225 
10 to 14 2,087,453 1,069,711 1,017,742 
15 to 19 2,170,044 1,111,764 1,058,280 
20 to 24 2,261,041 1,156,668 1,104,373 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 
the leading cause of death among children 
aged 1 to 14. Despite its rare incidence, 
cancer is the most common potentially fatal 


illness and the second leading cause of death 
in this age group. 


A growing number of children and young 
people are overweight. In 2004, 26% of 
children and adolescents aged 2 to 17 were 
overweight or obese according to their body 
mass index, compared with 15% in 1979, 

a 73% increase. Data from 2004 show that 
59% of children and adolescents ate fewer 
than five servings of fruits and vegetables per 
day, the recommended minimum number 
of servings according to the 2004 Canada’s 
Food Guide. These young people were more 


B 15to 19 
HM 20 to 24 


Living with non-family 


likely to be overweight or obese than those 
who ate fruits and vegetables more often. 


Fewer adolescents are smoking today. 

In 2001, 14% of young people aged 12 

to 17 smoked cigarettes every day or 
occasionally—in 2005, that was down to 
8%. By contrast, 40% in that age group were 
exposed to second-hand smoke, compared 
with 23% for the Canadian population. 


Among teenagers who drank alcohol 
regularly, 31% of drinkers aged 15 to 19 
drank heavily—that is, consumed five or 
more glasses of alcohol on a single occasion 
at least 12 times a year in 2005. A higher 
proportion of boys than girls drank heavily: 
38% of boys and 25% of girls. 


Work and play 


Just over half of preschool children attend 
some type of child care service. By age 4 or 
5, most are enrolled in school, where they 
remain until at least age 16 or 17. 


The number of young people pursuing 
postsecondary education has climbed, 
particularly university enrolment among 


Chart 5.3 
Current smokers, by sex and selected age 
groups 


% 
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45 @ Males 12 to 17 
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Note: Includes daily or occasional smokers. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-621-XWE. 
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those aged 18 to 24. From 1995/1996 to 
2003/2004, the university student population 
in this age group grew 27%, reaching 
990,400 students. 


Even though the proportion of students who 
work while attending school has fallen since 
1989/1990, 31% of high school students 
aged 15 to 17 were employed during the 
2004/2005 school year. The percentage of 
students aged 18 to 24 who held a job during 
the school year was higher at 46%. Thanks to 
a vigorous economy, job creation for young 
people aged 15 to 24 grew 21% from 1997 to 
2004—the equivalent of 428,000 new jobs. 


Many young people spend part of their free 
time watching television, playing video 
games and using computers. In 2004, young 
people aged 12 to 17 spent an average of 

10 hours each week watching television. 

If the time spent on a computer or playing 
video games is added, young people spend 
an average of 20 hours each week in front of 
a screen. 


' Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


| - Canadian Social Trends. Irregular. 
11-008-XWE 


i ¢ Children and Youth Research Paper Series. | 
| Occasional. 89-599-MIE : 


¢ Education Matters: Insights on Education, 
Learning and Training in Canada. 
Bi-monthly. 81-004-XIE 


¢ Health Indicators. Semi-annual. 82-221-XIE 
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[ e Income and the Outcomes of Children. 
| Occasional. 11FOO19MIE2006281 
: 
: 


| © Mortality, Summary List of Causes. Annual. 
| 84FO209XWE 
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Over the past 30 years, some key trends 
have resulted in a greater demand for child 
care services—the number of single-parent 
families has increased and more women are 
working outside the home. 


This increased demand coincides with a 
substantial rise in the number of spaces in 
licensed daycare centres. In 2003, licensed 
daycare centres had nearly 750,000 spaces, 
or 59% more than in 1998. The number of 
spaces is twice as high as in the early 1990s 
and almost seven times higher than in 1980. 


The percentage of Canadian children in some 
type of child care has grown. In 2002/2003, 
54% of children aged six months to five 
years received child care from someone 
other than their parents, compared with 42% 
in 1994/1995. Some children—including 
those from high-income households and 
those living with a single parent—are more 
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Children in non-parental child care, by type of arrangement 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-599-MIE. 


likely than other children to be cared for by 
someone other than a parent. 


Overall, there has been a decrease in the 
proportion of children cared for by a non- 
relative outside the home. The proportion of 
children receiving care in daycare centres 
and in their own homes by a relative have 
increased. In 2002/2003, child care provided 
outside the home by a relative was more 
common for children living in rural areas 
than for children in urban communities. A 
higher percentage of children of immigrants 
are cared for at home by a relative, compared 
with children whose parents were born in 
Canada. Children in low-income homes and 
children in Quebec are more likely to be 
cared for at daycare centres. 


The average number of hours in care fell from 
31 hours per week in 1994/1995 to 29 hours 
in 2002/2003. 
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Adolescents, as a population, are generally 
healthy, but the teen years are a period of 


rapid change. During this time, young people 


may try things that could be harmful to their 


health and well-being—such as taking drugs, 


consuming alcohol, smoking or engaging 
in risky sexual behaviour. However, only 


focusing on risky behaviours and indicators of 
poor health does not give a complete picture 


of their health and development. 


The 2000/2001 National Longitudinal Survey 


of Children and Youth (NLSCY) focused on 
the link between the quality of adolescents’ 
relationships—at home, at school, in 

the community and with friends—and 

their health status and behaviour. These 
relationships are considered positive assets. 


The NLSCY results show that teens who feel 


valued by their parents and who are involved 


with their school are also healthier and have 


Chart 5.5 


greater self-worth. As well, they are less likely 
to adopt unhealthy behaviours. Adolescence 
is a time of growing independence from 
parents, but families still play an important 
role. 


Adolescents who have a higher number 

of positive assets are generally less likely 

to adopt risky behaviours. They are more 
likely to report a good health status, higher 
self-worth and a lower level of anxiety than 
adolescents who have fewer positive assets. 


Young people who have four to five positive 
assets report higher levels of self-worth and 
good health than young people who have 
only two to three. Among the adolescents 
surveyed, self-worth and health status were 
both better among young people who had 
two to three assets than among those who 
had no assets or only one. 


Adolescents’ psychological and health status and behaviours, by their positive assets, 


2000/2001 
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Notes: Adolescents aged 12 to 15. 


Excellent or very High self-worth 


O 0 to 1 positive asset 
@ 2 to 3 positive assets 
H 4 to 5 positive assets 


Alcohol use Marijuana use Tobacco use 


A positive asset is defined as a high level of parental nurturing; parental monitoring; school engagement; peer connectedness 
reported by a child; or as participation in a volunteer activity by a child in the past 12 months before the survey. 
Source: Canadian Institute for Health Information, analysis of data from Statistics Canada’s National Longitudinal Survey of Children 
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Most Canadian children are in good physical 
and emotional health and have no social 

or behavioural problems. However, some 
experience social and academic difficulties. 


According to the 2002/2003 NLSCY, 4% of 
children aged 8 to 11 had learning disabilities 
in 2002. These children were slightly more 
likely to suffer from anxiety and emotional 
disorders than children without learning 
disabilities. Children with learning problems 
also scored higher on a scale of aggression 
and other conduct disorders. A child’s age 
and sex did not affect these results. 


Slightly different results were observed 

with regard to altruism or positive social 
behaviour. Children with learning disabilities 
scored lower on average than other children, 
but the gap narrowed when age and sex were 
taken into consideration. 


Chart 5.6 


A positive home life can partly compensate 
for the difficulties faced by children with 
learning problems. For example, children 
from homes where parenting styles are 
ineffective have higher levels of aggressive 
behaviours and conduct disorders, anxiety, 
and emotional disorders. They also obtain 
lower scores for altruism and positive social 
behaviour. 


The bonds with their parents also influence 
a child’s mental well-being. The 2000/2001 
NLSCY shows that young people who report 
greater degrees of closeness, affection and 
understanding with their parents exhibit 
fewer symptoms of depression. 


Measures of selected behaviours of children aged 8 to 11, 2002/2003 
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Aggression$ 


il, Indicates the presence of prosocial behaviours on a scale of 1 to 20. 
Za Indicates the presence of behaviours associated with anxiety and emotional disorder on a scale of 1 to 14. 
3. Indicates the presence of behaviours associated with conduct disorders and physical aggression on a scale of 1 to 12. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XIE. 
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Fewer 


Over the past few years, the number and 
share of children living in low-income 
homes has declined. Some 865,000 children 
under 18 lived in low-income families in 
2004, compared with 1.3 million in 1996. 
The percentage of children in low-income 
families fell from a peak of 19% in 1996 to 
13% in 2004. 


Of the 550,000 lone-parent families 

headed by women in 2004, 36% lived in 

low income, down from 56% in 1996. 
However, these families still include a 
disproportionately high percentage of the 
children who live in low-income situations. 
In 2004, the percentage of children living in 
low-income families was 40% for lone-parent 
families headed by women, compared with 
8% for two-parent families. 


According to a 2006 study based on the 
NLSCY, children’s well-being is almost always 
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Notes: Low-income cut-offs after tax, 1992 base. 
Children under 18 years. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0802. 
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linked to the family’s household income. 
Regardless of the child’s age or the way the 
household income was measured, higher 
income is associated with better physical, 
social, emotional, cognitive and behavioural 
well-being in children. 


Although the degree of this association varies 
depending on the characteristics of well- 
being used, children from higher income 
households have better outcomes than 
children from lower income households. 
This association holds for all children aged 
4to 15. 


The study could not establish the degree of 
the causal relationship between household 
income and children’s well-being: 

income might be a proxy for other family 
characteristics that affect children. 


@ Two-parent families 
O Female lone-parent families 


2000 2001 , 2002 2003 2004 
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Table Si: ul Population of Children é and and youth, by age group, selected i years from 1971 to 2006 


se 


1971 = aie ee es |) eee 

number % number % number number (% 
Both sexes, less than 25 years 10,574,502 48.1 10,602,398 45.2 10,378,549 41.8 
Under 1 year 360,298 1.6 353,161 1a 367,393 1.5 
1 to 4 years 1,475,835 6.7 1,406,373 6.0 1,436,167 5.8 
5 to 9 years 2,267,863 10.3 1,909,468 8.1 1,794,559 7.2 
10 to 14 years 2,328,801 10.6 2,290,924 9.8 1,934,296 78 
15 to 19 years 2,164,210 9.9 2,389,105 10.2 2,368,997 9.5 
20 to 24 years 1,977,495 9.0 2,253,367 9.6 2,477,137 10.0 
Males, less than 25 years 5,380,361 24.5 5,404,881 23.0 5,299,180 21.4 
Under 1 year 184,138 0.8 181,003 0.8 188,084 0.8 
1 to 4 years 754,678 3.4 721,493 3.1 736,714 3.0 
5 to 9 years 1,159,505 bre 978,516 4.2 921,586 3. 
10 to 14 years 1,190,029 5.4 1,171,796 5.0 991,714 4.0 
15 to 19 years 1,100,199 5.0 PATA eZ 20s 49 
20 to 24 years 991,812 4.5 1,134,318 4.8 1,249,977 5.0 
Females, less than 25 years 5,194,141 23.7 5,197,517 22.2 5,079,369 20.5 
Under 1 year 176,160 0.8 172,158 0.7 179,309 0.7 
1 to 4 years TAU Oe she 684,880 2.9 699,453 2.8 
5 to 9 years 1,108,358 5.0 930,952 4.0 872,973 Sy 
10 to 14 years 1,138,772 52 1,119,128 4.8 942,582 3.8 
15 to 19 years 1,064,011 4.8 le alAlretet 5.0 1,157,892 47 
20 to 24 years 985, ,683 4.5 1,1 19,049 ABie? 3 1,227,160 49 


Note: Percentage of ‘the total population of Canada. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 


Table 5. 2 Sapwatton of children and youth, by age group and by province and territory, 2006 


So SERRE EL A ERAT AIDEN MO ANT 


Canada “Newfoundland . “Prince Edward “Nova New 
and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
% 
Both sexes, less than 25 years 30.9 28.5 31.7 
Under 1 year 1.1 0.9 1.0 
1 to 4 years 4.2 SE 40 
5 to 9 years 5.7 5.0 Sef 
10 to 14 years 6.4 5.8 6.7 
15 to 19 years 6.7 6.6 7.4 
20 to 24 years 6.9 6.6 7.0 
Males, less than 25 years 15.8 14.5 16.1 
Under 1 year 0.5 0.4 0.5 
1 to 4 years Dal 1.9 1.9 
5 to 9 years 2.9 2.6 3.0 
10 to 14 years 3.3 3.0 3.5 
15 to 19 years 3.4 ah) Sur 
20 to 24 years ah) 3.3 on 
Females, less than 25 years 15.1 14.0 15.6 
Under 1 year 0.5 0.4 0.5 
1 to 4 years 2.1 1.8 Dat 
5 to 9 years 2.8 2.4 Dah 
10 to 14 years 3.1 2.8 oe 
15 to 19 years ys G2 of 
20 to 24 years 3.4 She 3.5 


nen 


Note: Percentage of the total population of Canada, the province or the territory. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 
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1986 


number 
9,918,782 
368,442 
1,472,517 
1,829,350 
1,814,538 
1,987,685 
2,446,250 
5,081,116 
187,943 
755,641 
939,112 
927,874 
1,020,740 
1,249,806 
4,837,666 
180,499 
716,876 
890,238 
886,664 
966,945 


Quebec 


Ontario 


31.4 


1991 

number % 
9,806,045 35.0 
406,662 49 
1,551,465 a) 
1,933,794 6.9 
1,897,903 6.8 
1,928,056 6.9 
2,088,165 7.4 
5,020,195 17.9 
208,374 0.7 
793,917 2.8 
991,319 $}43) 
973,082 oh 
991,252 BD) 
1,062,251 3.8 
4,785,850 17.1 
198,288 0.7 
757,548 Dot 
942,475 3.4 
924,821 ae 
936,804 oes} 
Cif 


Manitoba 


33.7 
lez 
47 
6.4 
7A 


SHEAR SNARES TOE EEO ODE SSS ST 


number 
9,997,399 
379,242 
1,581,906 
2,015,912 
2,008,491 
2,009,812 
2,002,036 
5,119,696 
193,891 
810,960 
1,032,563 
1,031,057 
1,033,058 
1,018,167 
4,877,703 
185,351 
770,946 
983,349 
977,434 
976,754 
983,869 


SETS IT STS 


RNR SNA ARH SOOT LY SH ATE NE OE 


2001 
% number 
33.8 10,081,766 
1.3 332,343 
5.3 1,426,853 
6.8 2,016,678 
6.8 2,078,664 
6.8 2,116,904 
6.8 2,110,324 
17.3 5,165,165 
0.7 170,286 
ae 729,929 
SiS) 1,032,352 
3.5 1,064,560 
3.5 1,088,667 
3.4 1,079,371 
16.5 4,916,601 
0.6 162,057 
2.6 696,924 
3.3 984,326 
ors 1,014,104 
oi 1,028 237 
ee 


Saskatchewan Alberta 


3.6 
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3.8 


“British = Yukon 


SLE 


Ce eee 


Columbia 
29.7 33.2 
0.9 Uae 
3.8 4.2 
52 5.8 
6.0 6.9 
6.5 lat 
thea TS 
15.2 16.9 
0.5 0.6 
2.0 2.2 
Pil 2.7 
Oal 3.4 
Shel 41 
Si 3.9 
14.4 16.3 
0.5 0.6 
1.9 2.0 
D3} 3.0 
2.9 oh) 
3.2 oF) 
3.5 3.6 


TABLES 


2006 

% number 
32.5 10,075,694 
altel 342,735 


4.6 1,370,113 
6.5 1,844,308 
6.7 2,087,453 
6.8 2,170,044 
6.8 2,261,041 
16.7 9,159,304 


0.5 175,987 
2.4 701,091 
3.3 944,083 


3.4 1,069,711 
3.9 1,111,764 
3.5 1,156,668 
15.8 4,916,390 


0.5 166,748 
2.2 669,022 
3.2 900,225 


3.3 1,017,742 
3.3 1,058,280 


~ Northwes' 
Territories 


SUA DONS SSE AERIS SS 


‘Nunavut 


52.9 


4.3 
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gt 5. 3 ST and youth, by family structure, 2004 


epi Se TER? SR NS EE SHEEP SR SU TOO IO ASOT SERRE DUSK EAE SOILS WEEN RS IEE SSNS DEEN EB ETON DLE GEASS 


Total children and youth Family structure 
In couple families In lone-parentfamilies Non-family persons 
number 

Age of child 
0 to 4 years 1,669,740 1,350,240 319,410 90 
5 to 9 years 1,898,020 1,465,490 432,260 260 
10 to 14 years! 2,208,420 1,657,540 549,730 1,150 
15 to 19 years! 2,265,890 1,573,560 534,040 158,290 
20 to 24 years! 1 467,400 888 820 175, 520 403,060 


REC IRLSTERRR a nad 


iW Excludes young people who are parents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0010. 


Table 2 4 Young parents, by family structure; 2000 to 2004 


2000 + +2001 +2002 2003 ~~ 2004 
number 

Parents aged 15 to 19 years 
Couple families 59,000 59,690 52,080 55,690 57,720 
Lone-parent families 14,400 13,850 13,210 12,680 11,750 
Parents aged 20 to 24 years 
Couple families 426,400 421,950 380,840 407,700 409,740 
Lone-parent families 74,510 73,840 73,040 7, 080 71,340 


SANS SE HO LE EE EN TORRE 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0010. 


Table s- 5 Deaths and death rates of children, by age group, 1994, 1999 and 2004 


FALSE POOH DOSAGE SRE EIR ON NES 


1994 “4999 2004 

number rate per 100,000 number rate per 100,000 number rate per 100,000 

population population population 

All ages! 207,077 Tat 219,530 lief 226,584 7.1 
Males 109,742 7.6 113,669 7.6 114,513 lee 
Females 97,335 6.6 105,861 6.9 112,071 6.9 
Under 1 year 2,417 6.3 1,776 5.3 1,775 5.3 
Males 1,374 6.9 985 Bef 953 9.0 
Females 1,043 5.6 794 48 822 5.0 
1 to 4 years 518 0.3 387 0.3 286 0.2 
Males 293 0.4 214 0.3 154 0.2 
Females 225 0.3 173 0.2 132 0.2 
5 to 9 years 318 0.2 284 0.1 195 0.1 
Males 185 0.2 169 0.2 126 0.1 
Females 133 0.1 115 0.1 69 0.1 
10 to 14 years 408 0.2 330 0.2 259 0.1 
Males 246 0.2 213 0.2 157 0.1 
Females 162 0. 2 117 0. 4 102 0.1 


TURNER LESS LANDES HEE BITLINE TS RTC: SR ERITREA LSE TEI OLE TEESE AEROS ELE LEE OLE ETD, 


1. Total number of deaths | for all ‘Canadians | in all age groups. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0504. 
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Table 5.6 Causes of death of children, by age group, 2001 to 2003 


‘S25 RN NY ENON ace eee 


RAS icine 


REE LESSEE TNA LEO LE LGN CO EYEE TENN TES, 


2001 2002 2003 
number rate per 100,000 number rate per 100,000 number rate per 100,000 
population population population 

Under 1 year 
Perinatal conditions 925 Palle 918 279.2 981 2921. 
Congenital conditions 436 130.6 427 129.9 423 126.2 
Sudden infant death syndrome 112 Sheil 111 33.9 96 29.1 
1 to 4 years 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 97 6.9 85 6.0 86 6.3 
Malignant neoplasms 45 3.2 33 218 29 ZA 
Congenital conditions 4) 2.9 44 2.9 35 Ze) 
5 to 9 years 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 87 43 83 4.2 69 3.5 
Malignant neoplasms 57 2.8 50 200) 45 2.3 
Congenital conditions 18 0.9 17 0.9 12 0.6 
10 to 14 years 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 102 4.9 131 6.2 110 OZ 
Malignant neoplasms 44 2a 42 2.0 40 1.9 
Suicide (intentional self-harm) 27 ded 30 lif 27 lke 
15 to 19 years 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 472 22.6 454 21.4 444 20.9 
Suicide (intentional self-harm) 207 9.9 ZA 10.1 216 10.2 
Malignant neoplasms 7/ Sif 56 2.6 83 3.9 


Source: ‘Statistics Canada, ‘CANSIM tables 102- 0538, 102-0551 and 102-4502. 


Table 5.7 Current daily or occasional smokers among children and youth, by age group, 
eswecied veal from 2000 to 2005 


— ~2000 to 2001 9003 ~~ 2005 
number % number % number % 
12 to 19 605,558 18.7 490,404 14.8 405,109 12.1 
Males 292,307 17.6 244,134 14.4 204,113 11.9 
Females 313,250 19.8 246,270 iy 200,996 W233 
12 to 14 69,203 6.0 43,731 3.4 30,923 P55) 
Males 30,483 5.1 19,594 2.9 10,439 1.6 
Females 38,720 7.0 24,137 4.0 20,485 140) 
15 to 19 536,354 out 446,673 21.9 374,185 What 
Males 261,824 947 224,540 21.7 193,674 18.1 
Females 274,530 26.7 222,133 22.1 480,511 WZ 
20 to 24 745,446 35.0 718,612 33.2 682,127 30.5 
Males 403,213 37.3 393,206 35.4 378,655 32.4 
Females 342,232 32.6 325,406 30.8 308,472 28.3 


‘RRS TOSCO LEST ESE IEEE 


Note: Household population aged 42 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 105-0027, 105-0227 and 105-0427. 
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Table 5: 8 Alcohol consumption among enuaten and youth, by age group, 2005 


= Never 5 or more “Five or more drinks on a ' Five or more , drinks on. 
drinks on one one occasion, less than one occasion, more than 
occasion 12 times a year 12 times a year 
number % number % number % 
12 to 19 years 659,167 38.3 540,132 31.4 475,980 27.7 
Males 288,123 AVA E 275,922 Sales! 292,601 33.2 
Females 371,045 44.2 264,210 Shi 183,379 21.9 
12 to 14 years 169,247 71.8 42,273 17.9 10,690 45 
Males 89,190 73.0 20,755 17.0 6,262E 5.1E 
Females 80,057 70.6 21,518 19.0 4,428 3.9§ 
15 to 19 years 489,920 33.0 497,860 oon 465,290 SHES! 
Males 198,933 26.2 255,167 33.6 286,339 Shed 
Females 290,987 40.1 242,693 Bog 178,951 24.7 
20 to 24 years 445,266 22.6 619,617 31.4 878,119 44.5 
Males 157,258 15.1 293,335 28.1 576,782 DoS 
Females 288, 007 31 0 326, 282 5a 301,337 32.4 


Se ITIL RR RRO PN ERS IE SE SSD NEDSS ET TES IIE PIS CNR CELIO 


Note: Household population ‘aged 42 and older who are current drinkers. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0431. 


Table 5. a Measured child obesity, by age group, 2004 


ees ome ALAR EERE RAE caaon 


SL ATT TM TORN NT TT CT TIN TE TS, 


“Neither overweight nor ‘obese 7 ~ Overweight Obese 

number % number % number % 

2 to 11 years 2,780,278 75.8 619,039 16.9 270,416 7.4 
Males 1,426,706 76.8 288,868 ibys: 142,186 fey 
Females esos 74.7 330,172 18.2 128,230 A 
2 to 5 years 1,058,739 78.5 204,534 Ni 85,152 6.3 
Males 551,625 80.6 89,872 13.1 42,829E 6.35 
Females 507,114 76.4 114,662 Wins 42,323 6.4€ 
6 to 11 years 1,721,539 74.2 414,505 17.9 185,264 8.0 
Males 875,081 74.6 198,996 17.0 99,357 8.5 
Females 846,458 Teil 215,510 18.8 85,907 Tees 
12 to 14 years 911,624 70.6 264,893 20.5 114,075 8.8 
Males 473,031 66.8 156,447 22.1 78,647 11.1 
Females 438,593 Tey) 108,446 18.6 35,428 6.15 
15 to 17 years 869,471 71.0 232,908 19.0 121,721 9.9 
Males 421,070 68.8 122,648 20.0 68,240§ 11.2E 
_Females 448, 400 73. 3 110,260 18.0 53,482 8.7 
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Notes: Obesity categories based | on measured body mass index. 


Household population aged 2 to 17, excluding pregnant females and residents of the territories. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-2002. 
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Table 5.10 Measured child obesity, by province, 2004 


Sa EINE NAEP LINTON SIR DOSE OOOO 


Neither ‘overweight nor nor obese 


number 
Canada 4,561,372 
Newfoundland and Labrador 59,575 
Prince Edward Island 20,075 
Nova Scotia 116,716 
New Brunswick 91,044 
Quebec 1,058,652 
Ontario 1,821,819 
Manitoba 161,657 
Saskatchewan 139,947 
Alberta 523,224 
British Columbia 568, 663 
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% 
73.8 
64.4 
69.8 
68.0 
65.8 
77.4 
72.5 
69.2 
70.9 
78.2 


73.6 


Notes: Obesity categories based on measured ‘body n mass index. 
Household population aged 2 to 17, excluding pregnant females and residents of the territories. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-2002. 
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SANUS ITE 


number % number 
1,116,840 18.1 506,213 
17,544 19.0 15,392E 
6,457 22.4 2,242E 
38,875 22.6 16,053 
29,270 Pile 18,151& 
P|) faseXs keys 97,444 
476,704 19.0 214,102 
51,084 21.9 20,917 
37,103 18.8 20,356 
95,785 14.3 50,376E 
152,484 19.7 


51,180 wr 
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Table 5.11 Measured child obesity rates, by selected health behaviours and age group, 


2004 
ee eee 7 Tata SMa Oecruclae a a 
thousands % 

Total population aged 2 to 17 6,184 18.1 8.2 
Daily fruit and vegetable consumption 
(ages 2 to 17) 
Fewer than 3 servings 1,307 18.7 10.2 
3 to 4 servings 2,310 19.0 9.0 
5 servings or more Zoe 16.8 6.4 
Weekly physical activity 
(ages 6 to 11) 
Less than 7 hours 359 16.7 9.3E 
7 to 13 hours 982 18.4 8.2 
14 hours or more 957 18.0 7.5 
Leisure-time physical activity 
(ages 12 to 17) 
Boys 

Active or moderately active 974 24.0 9.3 

Sedentary 346 13.0 16.3 
Girls 

Active or moderately active 709 18.5 6.3 

Sedentary 486 18.0 9.2E 
Daily screen time 
(ages 6 to 11) 
1 hour or less 484 12.5§ 5.3E 
1 to 2 hours 1,013 15.3 7.1& 
More than 2 hours 824 24.1 10.6 
Weekly screen time 
(ages 12 to 17) 
Less than 10 hours 614 13.9 g.1e 
10 to 19 hours 699 21.9 6.6 
20 to 29 hours 728 20.2 12 
30 hours or more 466 23.8 11.25 


Notes: Obesity categories based on measured body mass index. 
Household population aged 2 to 17, excluding pregnant females and residents of the territories. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-620-MWE. 
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Construction 


OVERVIEW 


The banging hammers and swinging cranes 
at construction sites across Canada are 
telling indicators of economic and social 
trends in this country. The most obvious 
recent example is the enormous demand 
for residential and commercial construction 
in Alberta's booming economy, which has 
created jobs and attracted thousands of 
migrants from across the country and from 
around the world. 


But construction is hot all over Canada. 
Lower interest rates have encouraged 

more Canadians to buy new houses or 

to renovate older homes. And increased 
wholesale and retail sales have businesses 
scrambling to build more offices, retail stores 
and warehouses, boosting non-residential 
construction. 


All told, contractors took out a record 
$66.3 billion in residential building permits 


Chart 6.1 


Value of non-residential building permits, by province 
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in 2006, up 9% from $60.8 billion the 
previous year. Municipalities across Canada 
authorized building 233,200 new homes that 
year, down slightly from 2005, but still the 
third highest figure since 1988. Moreover, the 
value of residential permits increased in 20 of 
28 census metropolitan areas in 2006. 


Renovations 


Meanwhile, Canadians undertook 

$32.0 billion worth of renovations in 

2006, accounting for 40% of all residential 
construction investment, a 9% increase from 
2005. 


The value of non-residential building permits 
also increased. Investment in the construction 
of non-residential buildings reached 

$35.5 billion in 2006, up 12% from 2005. 
This was the largest gain on record, and 


O 2005 
@ 2006 


Annual % change 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 026-0005. 
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a sign of a strong economy and thriving 
industry. 


In 2006, the entire construction industry 
added $67.7 billion to Canada’s gross 
domestic product (GDP): this industry first 
crossed the $60-billion threshold in 2005. 
However, employment in the industry 
stabilized in 2006 after several years of 
growth. 


Investment in new homes 


The healthy economy and low interest 

rates kept the housing market hot in 2006. 
Despite the ongoing availability of new 
homes, investment continued to rise. The 
strongest growth in new home investment 
was in single-family homes, which rose 

9% to $25.5 billion, and in apartments and 
condominiums, which rose 13% to $9.3 
billion. Higher prices played a big role in the 
increase; while the number of housing starts 
remained almost unchanged, each new home 
cost more. 


The main drivers of growth in new home 
investment—particularly in Western 
Canada—were the dynamic economy, 


Chart 6.2 
New Housing Price Index 
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Note: Index base period 1997=100. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 327-0005. 


GDP for the construction industry 


2002 2006 
$ millions (1997) 
constant 

Construction 54,620 67,657 
Residential building construction 18,307 22,193 
Non-residential building construction 11,189 11,649 
Engineering, repair and other 
construction activities 25,124 33,815 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. 


interprovincial migration, rising employment, 
international immigration and relatively low 
mortgage rates. 


The Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (CMHC) tracks the average price 
of new single- and semi-detached homes. 

In the summer of 2006, the average price 
nationally was $381,000, up from $342,000 
a year earlier, an increase of 11%. In Toronto, 
the average price was $631,585. In Calgary 
and Edmonton, prices rose to averages of 
$359,286 and $284,521, while the average 
price in Vancouver hit $763,076. The lowest 
average price of a new single- and semi- 
detached home in a metropolitan area was in 
Trois-Rivieres, at $159,250. 


At the end of 2006, Statistics Canada’s 

New Housing Price Index (NHPI)—which 
measures changes over time in contractors’ 
selling prices of new houses—was 147.5. 
This means that the price of new homes has 
risen 47.5% since 1997, the base year of the 
index. Unsurprisingly, the NHPI shows that 
the cost of new homes in Calgary shot up 
an incredible 42.4% since December 2005. 
Edmonton followed closely with a 41.5% 
increase in the same period, and Saskatoon 
was third at 16.1%. The national average 
increase was 10.7%. 


Non-residential construction 


Construction activity on non-residential 
properties was high for a sixth consecutive 
year in 2006, due in large part to the 
booming economy of Western Canada. 
Among the nine provinces seeing growth in 
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non-residential construction, Alberta showed 
the largest gain, at 40%, followed by British 
Columbia at 27%. Together, Alberta and 
British Columbia accounted for about 80% of 
the total increase in Canada’s non-residential 
investment. 


Much of the increase in non-residential 
construction was due to higher investment 
in commercial buildings, which rose 14% 
to $20.4 billion. The main factor behind this 
was the strong increase in office building 
construction, up 23% to $7.6 billion. 


Warehouse construction also jumped— 
almost 29% to $2.7 billion. The increase 
likely stemmed from declining vacancy rates 
for office buildings in large urban centres, 
and the strong performance by retailers and 
wholesalers, which was supported by growth 
in consumer spending and international 
trade. Investment in hospitals and health 
clinics rose 16%, the sixth consecutive 
annual increase in this category. 


Mortgage approvals 


Low interest rates have been motivating many 
Canadians to seek mortgages to finance the 


Chart 6.3 
Mortgage 
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loan approvals for new homes 
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Notes: Data are limited to fully documented loans approved by 
CMHC or by approved lenders. 
Excludes Nunavut. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 027-0017. 
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purchase of a home. Indeed, the value of 
mortgage loans approved by CMHC and 
approved lenders rose to $182.1 billion in 
2005, up 11% from the previous year. Loan 
approvals rose 2%, and the average loan 
amount in 2005 was 11% higher than in 
2004. 


In 2005, lenders approved loans on 135,500 
new dwelling units, down slightly from 
135,700 in 2004. The most dramatic increase 
occurred from 2001 to 2002, when the 
number of approved units jumped from 
111,700 to 139,900. 


The number of approvals on existing 
residential properties in 2005 remained 
relatively stable from 2004, at 1.1 million 
dwelling units. In 2001, 812,300 units were 
approved. New and existing single-detached 
dwellings received the bulk of approvals in 
2005. 


The jump in the value of mortgages approved 
also led to an increase in mortgage credit— 
the total mortgage debt that Canadians 
hold—which grew to $687 billion by 2006, 
up from $628 billion in 2005. 


f Selected sources 
Statistics Canada 


e Between the Producer and Retailer: A 
Review of Wholesale Trade for 2005. 
Occasional. 11-621-MWE2006040 
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¢ Building Permits. Monthly. 64-001-XWE 

* Canadian Economic Observer. Monthly. 
11-010-XWB 

Other 


e Canadian Institute of Mortgage Brokers and 
Lenders 


e Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


e U.S. Census Bureau 
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Construction, like many industries, has an 


aging work force. More baby boomers are 
working beyond 55 or are re-entering the job 
market after retirement. In addition, fewer 
young people are pursuing careers in the 
building trades. 


Employment in construction grew steadily 
from 824,000 in 2001 to just over 1 million 
in 2005. By July 2006, it reached a peak 

of 1.2 million employees. Most of these 
employees—including salespeople, managers 
and administrative support workers—were 
aged 25 to 45, with an average age of 

39.7 years. The accommodation and food 
services industry had the lowest average age, 
31.8, and agriculture had the highest, 43.9. 


In all industries, the number of workers aged 
55 and older rose 6.2% from 2004 to 2005, 

compared with a 0.7° 
under 55. In 2001 


» increase in workers 


there were 2.7 labour 


Chart 6.4 


Average age of employees, selected industries 


Accommodation and food 
services 
Source: Statistics Canada 


Labour Force Survey 
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force participants aged 20 to 34 for every 
participant aged 55 and older, down from 3.7 
ind gor 


In 1976, 66,000 people working in the 
Canadian construction industry were aged 
55 and older. By 2005, that number had 
more than doubled to 137,000. Construction 
workers aged 15 to 24 numbered 143,400 
in 1976, but they declined by almost half 

to 72,000 during the early 1990s recession. 
In 2005, this age group in construction 
rebounded to almost the 1976 levels, 
reaching 141,900 workers. 


Despite this rebound, the skilled trades are 
viewed as a less viable career option for 
young people. Since the end of the Second 
World War, Canada has relied on immigrants 
to fill skilled trade jobs. A shortfall in workers 
may hit the construction trades as baby 
boomers enter their retirement years. 


GH 1976 


Agriculture 


Slowdown in building materials industry 


Homeowners who take on small renovations 
tend to buy their building materials from big 
box retailers or from dealers who specialize 
in one product, such as lumber. Construction 
companies that build housing developments 
purchase their lumber, steel and other 
products from wholesalers. 


In 2005, wholesalers of building materials 
recorded sales of more than $66 billion, up 
8.5% from 2004. However, this growth was 
less than half the 20.0% seen in 2003. 


Sales of lumber rose 2.5% to $13 billion, a 
fraction of the 23.8% growth in 2004. Part 
of this slowdown was lumber prices, which 
fell 5.0%. Overcapacity in North America, 
combined with greater world competition, 
also contributed to the trend. These sales 
numbers also reflect changes in the housing 
markets in the United States and Canada. 
First, U.S. builders are building more 


Chart 6.5 


multi-family homes, which use less lumber. 
Second, housing starts in Canada fell 3.4% in 
2005, also crimping demand for lumber. 


Metal products, such as wiring and structural 
steel, showed less growth than lumber in 
2005. Wholesalers of metal products had 
sales of $14 billion, up only 7.1% compared 
with a 33.3% gain in 2004. Prices began to 
level out in 2005 after China's entry into steel 
production. 


Wholesalers of building supplies, such as 
paint and hardware, continued to post strong 
results, with sales of more than $39 billion 
in 2005. This was an 11.2% increase, a 
slight stowdown compared with a 14.7% 
gain in 2004. This group of wholesalers has 
experienced virtually uninterrupted growth 
since the fall of 2003, driven in large part 

by the strong renovation and construction 
markets in Canada. 


Wholesale trade sales growth of building materials 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 081-0010. 
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Building in North America: Boom or bust? 


Are these boom or bust times for North 
America’s construction industry? It depends 
where you look and which sector you 
consider. 


In 2006, Canada’s housing sector benefited 
from low mortgage rates, a robust job market, 
strong consumer confidence and a huge 
demand for housing in Western Canada. 
From 2005 to 2006, the value of residential 
construction increased 8.5% to $79.8 billion, 
although the number of new units approved 
by municipalities decreased 2.4%. 


In the United States, by contrast, the housing 
sector slowed—despite favourable mortgage 
rates, steady growth in consumer spending, 
gains in real disposable income and high 
consumer confidence. From 2005 to 2006, 
the value of U.S. residential construction 
declined just 1.9%, whereas building permits 
for privately-owned housing dropped 14.9%, 


Chart 6.6 


Building permits for housing units, Canada and the United States 
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as above-average decreases hit the Midwest 
(-19.3%) and the West (-19.0%). The drop 
in housing was the major reason behind the 
slowdown in U.S. economic growth. 


The Canadian economy remained fertile 
ground in 2006 for non-residential 
construction. The value of non-residential 
permits surged 14.5% from 2005, owing 

to strong retail sales, lower office vacancy 
rates, low interest rates and record corporate 
profits. The value of U.S. non-residential 
construction increased 13.3%, a sign that this 
sector was not being dampened by the cooler 
housing market and housing oversupply. 


The twin stars of Canada’s construction boom 
were Alberta and British Columbia. Alberta 
has been in the midst of the strongest period 
of economic growth ever recorded by a 
province, thanks to the huge inflow of money 
from higher oil prices and capital investment. 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 026-0010; United States Census Bureau; and Department of Housing and Urban 


Development. 
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The economies of the two biggest western 
provinces, Alberta and British Columbia, 
continued to expand in 2006. The booming 
natural resources sector and trade with 

Asia boosted economic activity in British 
Columbia, which posted its lowest 
unemployment rate in 30 years. In Alberta, 
the population grew by more than 98,000 
people from 2005, thanks to an abundance of 
jobs in natural resources. Coupled with low 
interest rates, this activity boosted demand for 
new housing in both provinces. 


In British Columbia, new home construction 
entered its sixth consecutive year of growth 

in 2006, the longest since the 1985-to-1989 
expansion. Housing starts soared from 14,400 
units in 2000 to 36,400 units in 2006. 


In Alberta, housing starts hit 48,962 in 
2006—the highest number since 1978. 


Chart 6.7 


Housing starts, Alberta and British Columbia 
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Calgary had the largest increase, up 25% 
compared to 2005. Increases in residential 
and non-residential construction led to a 
shortage of workers in the building trades. 
However, new opportunities in construction 
began to draw people from other industries, 
such as farming, manufacturing, and 
accommodation and food services. 


In 2006, wages continued to rise to reflect 
the demand for construction workers. The 
basic union wage for a carpenter in Calgary 
in 2001 was $27.50 per hour; that climbed to 
$31.04 by the end of 2006. 


In Winnipeg, where the demand for new 
construction was not as intense as in other 
cities, the average wage for a carpenter at 
then end of 2006 was $24.07 per hour, up 
just slightly from $23.70 in 2001. 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
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Table 6. : Housing starts, by province, 1992 to 2006 


—S ss ggeSSC«993~S*«<«d:SC*<“‘«‘«‘aOS:*S*C*«dGSC*«*«GOT 
number 
Canada 168,271 155,443 154,057 110,933 124,713 147,040 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,271 2,405 2,243 Ale 2,034 1,696 
Prince Edward Island 644 645 669 422 554 470 
Nova Scotia 4,673 4282 4,748 4,168 4,059 3,813 
New Brunswick 3,310 3,693 3,203 2,300 2,722 2,702 
Quebec 38,228 34,015 34,154 21,885 23,220 25,896 
Ontario 55,772 45,140 46,645 35,818 43,062 54,072 
Manitoba 2,310 2,425 3,197 1,963 2,318 2,612 
Saskatchewan 1,869 1,880 2,098 1,702 2,438 2,757 
Alberta 18,573 18,151 17,692 13,906 16,665 23,671 


British Columbia | 40,621 42,807 39,408 ——27,057__——27,641 29,351 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table027-0009. =# = = é 


Table 6. 2 Walle of building permits, by province and territory, 1992 to 2006 


1992 «©1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
$ millions 

Canada 26,957.1 25,586.3  27,636.7 24,589.3 26,155.4  30,838.2 
Newfoundland and Labrador 242.5 255.4 262.7 201.7 224.1 213.6 
Prince Edward Island 132.1 eco W2er 95.2 95.8 110.0 
Nova Scotia 604.9 594.9 669.2 619.6 689.0 630.7 
New Brunswick 453.7 427.4 440.5 487.9 441.1 459.0 
Quebec 5,207.2 5,375.6 5,898.5 4,947.4 4,938.0 5al8Si2 
Ontario 9,962.9 8,774.7 —10,001.3 9,192.2 9,597.6 12,888.7 
Manitoba 541.2 528.6 685.3 525.4 592.3 689.6 
Saskatchewan 323.1 326.8 SEES 478.2 543.0 626.8 
Alberta 3,105.6 2,713.5 2,740.5 2,506.6 2,883.1 4,446.3 
British Columbia 6,255.5 6,389.2 6,317.9 5,401.4 6,053.1 5,543.8 
Yukon 71.2 42.2 51.0 74.0 51.8 49.6 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 57.1 45.7 84.9 59.6 46.6 46.9 
Northwest Territories 
Nunavut 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 026-0003. 
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1998 1999 
33,340.8 35,736.1 
ASO 296.8 
116.1 140.9 
637.1 907.2 
481.0 481.2 


5,897.4 5,939.6 
13,839.8 16,732.5 
1,031.8 879.4 
672.9 721.6 
9,992.2 4,801.9 
4,739.6 4,695.5 
39.9 48.8 
80.2 
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2000 


151,653 
1,459 
710 
4,432 
3,079 
24,695 
71,921 
2,960 
2,913 
26,266 
14,418 


2000 


36,950.1 
282.9 
98.8 
878.5 
484.6 
6,272.0 
17,556.5 
853.9 
609.0 
5,296.4 
4,492.0 
09.0 
90.6 
23.0 
47.2 


2001 


162,733 
1,788 
675 
4,092 
3,462 
27,682 
73,282 
2,963 
2,381 
29,174 
17,23 


40,856.1 
298.3 
217.2 
699.9 
935.1 

AA 
19,069.3 
739.2 
703.3 
UL 
4,954.8 
49.8 


76.0 


2002 
number 
205,034 

2,419 
775 
4,970 
3,862 
42,452 
83,597 
3,617 
2,963 
38,754 
21,625 


2003 


218,426 
2,692 
814 
5,096 
4,489 
50,289 
85,180 
4,206 
3,315 
36,171 


26,174 


GLE OS 


30.4 mrennEriaaenn 


$ millions 
47,262.1 50,772.0 
383.3 421.0 
146.2 178.1 
877.3 1,014.1 
663.8 696.3 
8,628.4 10,090.9 
22,281.4 23,235.2 
888.9 1,065.0 
708.6 772.6 
6,846.5 6,667.2 
5,659.4 6,394.2 
31.3 52.6 
91.6 86.2 


59.4 


98.6 


2004 


233,431 
2,870 
919 
4717 
3,947 
58,448 
85,114 
4,440 
3,781 
36,270 


32,925 


99,9/8.6 
501.2 
223.8 
1,125.8 
797.3 
11,629.6 
23,905.3 
1,150.4 
770.0 
7,827.1 
7,938.7 
3S) 
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2005 2006 
225,481 227,395 
2,498 2,234 
862 738 
4,775 4,896 
3,959 4,085 
50,910 47,877 
78,795 73,417 
4731 5,028 
3,437 3,715 
40,847 48,962 
34,667 36,443 
2005 (2006 
60,750.7 66,265.8 
494.1 538.4 
244.0 207.0 
1,188.0 1,291.4 
829.0 933.3 
11,288.0 = 11,878.3 
24,129.6 23,292.2 
1,128.5 1,378.8 
905.7 1,138.6 
10,201.7 13,875.7 
10}18229 erodes 
77.3 95.6 
68.7 37.7 
132 57.4 
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Table 6.3 Investment in non-residential building construction, by census metropolitan 
area, 2002 to 2006 


“ROSTER DRILLS ICTS CS MOTOS NE IS SEE CS 


"2002  ~—=»-.2003 2004 2006 
$ millions, not seasonally adjusted 

All census metropolitan areas 19,163.6 19,475.6 20,810.9 22,498.5 25,350.2 
St. John’s 156.2 167.5 188.2 244.3 222.5 
Halifax 179.0 233.9 306.1 461.0 601.3 
Saint John 57.5 70.4 95.3 72.6 103.4 
Saguenay 119.6 135.6 97.3 91.3 124.3 
Québec 508.7 494.0 546.7 624.3 637.2 
Sherbrooke 133.2 137 124.6 111.8 150.0 
Trois-Riviéres 109.6 168.4 145.9 103.1 131.3 
Montréal 3,059.1 2,742.9 2,868.4 2,889.9 2,756.4 
Ottawa-Gatineau 1,544.8 1,522.1 1,348.5 1,280.0 1,580.0 
Quebec part 171.0 225.7 185.6 242.7 187.4 
Ontario part 1,373.8 1,296.4 1,162.9 1,037.3 1,392.7 
Kingston 120.9 163.6 141.5 162.3 116.0 
Oshawa 263.9 411.8 485.2 488.2 387.5 
Toronto 4,772.7 5,034.4 6,188.3 6,435.6 6,252.9 
Hamilton 693.3 698.6 741.4 571.8 621.2 
St. Catharines—Niagara 405.2 407.4 356.5 281.7 PUR 
Kitchener 693.2 584.2 534.5 635.7 503.2 
London 547.2 614.3 535.8 561.5 424.3 
Windsor 393.2 403.7 303.7 279.8 328.2 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 174.8 IAbps 91.8 V2.0 115.9 
Thunder Bay 173.6 148.5 118.8 94.6 112.8 
Winnipeg 420.4 Lari Le 659.9 684.7 884.5 
Regina 180.0 233.4 226.7 232.0 316.7 
Saskatoon 270.9 230.0 219.8 258.3 404.0 
Calgary 1,222.1 1,234.4 ebyet 1,828.7 2,653.2 
Edmonton 942.0 898.5 1,002.5 1,248.3 1,683.1 
Abbotsford 153.5 103.9 80.3 140.2 261.1 
Vancouver 1,619.5 1,628.4 1,685.1 ZL 2,807.7 


Victoria 249.4 285.8 360.4 257.0 341.0 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 026-0016. SS ae 
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Table 6. 4 Capital expenditures for construction; by sector, 2003 to 2007 


Actual ~ Preliminary Intentions 
actual 
2003 2004 2005 2006! 20072 
$ millions 

Canada 136,763.6 154,125.2 171,964.8 193,276.3 202,392.2 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 1,471.0 1,476.2 1,359.4 1,330.2 1,342.6 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 24,588.2 29,9424  39,397.4 45,938.8 43,714.6 
Utilities 8,534.4 8,843.5 9,861.4 12,357.2 15,218.0 
Construction 444 1 500.5 531.0 571.0 618.3 
Manufacturing 2,870.6 2,611.6 ZPD T 2,326.8 2,484.2 
Wholesale trade 983.4 900.8 1,106.7 1,281.3 1,433.1 
Retail trade 2,894.4 4,063.5 3,665.8 3,918.5 4,194.1 
Transportation and warehousing 3,943.1 3,510.7 3,966.3 5,483.5 6,454.9 
Information and cultural industries 2,243.1 2,411.1 2,693.5 2,238.4 2,216.5 
Finance and insurance 580.0 525.9 809.0 637.5 871.3 
Real estate and rental and leasing 2,713.4 3,308.3 3,550.1 4,739.9 5,601.6 
Professional, scientific and technical services 332.9 358.2 330.8 441.8 450.4 
Management of companies and enterprises 25.1 43.4 26.5 Dove 32.0 
Administrative and support, waste management and 

remediation services 205.2 214.2 248.8 248.8 62017, 
Educational services 4,358.4 4,355.1 4,707.7 5,088.0 5,496.3 
Health care and social assistance roles 3,061.0 3,708.7 4,099.4 4,459.7 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 518.3 901.7 692.6 610.1 1,336.4 
Accommodation and food services 1,099.1 eee 1,508.6 1,750.2 1,820.5 
Housing 61,607.5 70,060.2 73,574.9 79,857.2 80,971.1 
Public administration ISIO7CI2 ee byoTGie = iifeol tO 19,851.5 22,857.6 
Other services er) ae administration) _ A402. O- _ 489. Me A184 = ea 493.6 


“ee two years. 
North American Industry Classification System, 2002. 


1. Data reflect the preliminary actuals for capital expenditures for 2006. 
2. Data reflect the intentions for capital expenditures for 2007. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 029-0005. 
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Table 6.5 Labour force employed i in construction, by province, 2001 to 2006 


RRL EET I NT A 


“001--2002,~S~SOMS:*=“‘«O:*«S~= 2006 
thousands 

Canada 824.3 865.2 906.0 951.7 1,019.5 1,069.7 
Newfoundland and Labrador 10.5 9.3 9.5 ate 12.4 12.9 
Prince Edward Island 45 4.3 4.2 41 47 Salk 
Nova Scotia 24.6 24.0 24.5 28.2 ese 27.3 
New Brunswick 18.7 19.7 19.2 19.4 18.6 Ota 
Quebec 137.6 153.4 162.9 164.5 179.2 186.1 
Ontario 336.3 344.5 369.1 367.6 394.8 405.2 
Manitoba 27.1 26.0 26.9 27.7 28.2 29.9 
Saskatchewan 23.1 24.8 23.3 24.0 26.3 29.6 
Alberta 1s 141.4 146.6 160.5 159.7 172.6 
British Columbia 110.7 118.1 119.8 144.0 168.0 179.3 


OTA ASAE PS ET WRITE III EBS ONES DEPT E BEE ES GLI TET SELL LG DAILIES IT SNS ELT REE LIE SEINE SR ME ESE I LE TS EE TOT EEE TIT 


Note: Annual data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 


Table 6. 6 Production of building materials, 2002 to 2006 


a. “y002~—~CS~—ONMSS:SC<CS*‘“‘«~«SOS*C<“‘«‘“‘*~*éOOS:SC*« 
thousands of cubic metres 

Dry sawn lumber 79,803.7 79,319.3 84,589.6 82,888.9 80,870.4 
thousands of metric bundles 

Asphalt shingles, all sizes 43,391.0 39,747.0 43,639.0 40,284.7 44,590.3 
thousands of metric tonnes 

Cement 13,081.0 13,418.0 13,862.9 14,179.4 14,335.5 

SC Se Bn Re Ah mal 0 ere nor 


Note: Standard Classification of Goods. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 303-0001, 303-0003, 303-0006, 303-0009, 303-0046, 303-0052 and 303-0060. 
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Crime and justice 


OVERVIEW 


Enforcement of laws affects all Canadians— 
whether a police officer is arresting someone 
in a small town or the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police are monitoring security on 
Parliament Hill. It is also a big-ticket item for 
governments: federal, provincial, territorial 
and municipal governments spent more 

than $12 billion on policing, courts, legal 
aid, prosecutions and adult corrections in 
2002/2003. (Calculating the total cost is 
difficult because all levels of government 
help pay the justice bill.) Policing accounted 
for 61% of justice costs; adult corrections, 
22%; courts, 9%; legal aid, 5%; and criminal 
prosecutions, 3%. 


The amount of crime taking place is 
measured by the crime rate—the number of 
reported incidents per 100,000 population 
in a year. Canada’s crime rate in 2005 was 
7,761 offences per 100,000, down 5% from 
2004. 


Chart 7.1 
Violent crimes, by province 


ELAN 


The decrease was primarily driven by a 
lower rate of non-violent crimes, such as 
counterfeiting, break-ins and auto thefts. 
Police services reported a 6% decrease for 
property crimes, a 7% drop each for motor 
vehicle thefts and break-ins, and a 6% drop 
for thefts under $5,000. 


Violent crime accounted for 12% of Criminal 
Code offences. The homicide rate rose in 
2005 to its highest level in nine years, but 
the overall rate of violent crime, which also 
includes attempted murder, assault, robbery, 
sexual assault, other sexual offences and 
kidnapping, was unchanged. 


Provincial crime rates ranged from a low 
of 5,780 incidents per 100,000 population 
in Ontario to a high of 14,320 incidents in 
Saskatchewan. 


Saskatchewan’s violent crime rate was 
the highest among the provinces for an 


Canada | 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 
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OVERVIEW 


eighth year in a row and was 24% higher 
than the next highest, Manitoba. Although 
Quebec's violent crime rate rose 2% in 
2005, it reported the lowest rates among the 
provinces over the past decade. 


Homicide rate rises 


Police services reported 658 homicides in 
2005, or about two victims per 100,000 
population. After reaching a 30-year low in 
2003, Canada’s homicide rate climbed 4% 
in 2005 to its highest point in a decade. The 
most substantial increases in the number of 
homicides were reported in Ontario, where 
31 more homicides occurred than in 2004; 
the next highest, Alberta, had 23 more than 
in 2004. 


Homicide victims are more likely to be 
killed by someone they know than by a 
stranger. In the 478 solved homicides in 
2005, about 50% of the victims were killed 
by an acquaintance, about 30% by a family 
member and about 20% by a stranger. 


Most homicide victims in 2005 were 
male—480 males versus 178 females. The 
victimization rate for males peaked at 25 


Chart 7.2 
Homicides in Canada 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 


Violent crimes 


2004 2005 
% of violent 
crime 

Total 100.0 100.0 
Homicide 0.2 0.2 
Attempted murder 0.2 0.3 
Assaults (level 1 to 3)! Wes: 77A 
Sexual assault 7.6 (Wi 
Other sexual offences 0.9 0.9 
Robbery 91 9.4 
Other crimes of violence? 45 44 


—_ 


_ Constitutes intentional application of force without 
consent, attempt or threat to apply force to another 
person, or openly wearing a weapon (or an imitation) 
while accosting or impeding another person. 

_ Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging 
a firearm with intent, abduction, assault against police 
officers or other peace or public officers, as well as other 
assaults. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 
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to 29 years; for females, it peaked at 30 to 
39 years. Ninety percent of persons accused 
of homicide were male, and the rate of 
accused peaked at 18 to 24 years of age for 
both males and females. 


Since the mid-1980s, firearms have been 
used in about one out of three homicides 
each year. Firearms were used to kill 

222 Canadians in 2005, 49 more than in 
2004. Homicides committed with a firearm 
increased in all regions except Manitoba, 
British Columbia and the territories. Since 
the early 1970s, however, the type of firearm 
used in homicides has changed. Rifles and 
shotguns have steadily become less common, 
handguns have become more so. 


Homicides aside, firearms are rarely used in 
most other crimes in Canada. 


Gang-related homicides 


Data about the extent of gang activity in 
Canada are very limited. And while it is 
generally accepted that organized crime 
exists in Canada, the full extent of it is 
unknown. Gang-related homicides—which 
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stem from the activities of organized crime 
groups and street gangs—gained steadily 
from 4% of all homicides in 1994 to 15% 

in 2003, then fell back to 11% in 2004. 

In 2005, however, the number of gang- 
related homicides rose to 107, or 16% of 

all homicides. The largest increase was in 
Ontario, where gang-related homicides more 
than doubled from 14 in 2004 to 31 in 2005. 


In 2005, the highest numbers of gang- 

related homicides occurred in Toronto (23), 
Edmonton (16), Montréal (15) and Calgary 
(9). Of all gang-related killings, 69% were 
committed with a firearm, usually a handgun, 
compared with 27% of non gang-related 
homicides. 


Youth crime rate declines 


The youth crime rate fell 6% from 2004 to 
2005, and youth violent crime declined 2%. 
During the same period, the rate of youths— 
those aged 12 to 17 years—who were 
charged decreased 6%, and those cleared 
otherwise fell 7%. Changes in legislation— 
such as the Youth Criminal Justice Act 
(YCJA), which came into force in 2003—can 
significantly affect the number of youths who 


Chart 7.3 
Youths charged with crimes 
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OVERVIEW 


are diverted from further exposure in the 
justice system. The YCJA contains provisions 
that are designed to allow youth who have 
committed less serious offences to be diverted 
from courts and custodial facilities; serious 
offenders serve longer sentences. 


Since the introduction of the YCJA, the 
proportion of apprehended youths who are 
formally charged has dropped, from 56% in 
2002—when the Young Offenders Act was 
still in effect—to 43% in 2005. 


Youths accused of crimes are not always 
formally charged, even though police might 
have sufficient evidence to do so. Police 
have a range of alternatives to laying formal 
charges, mainly taking no further action, 
issuing an informal warning, referring the 
youth to community programs or issuing a 
formal police caution. 
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Selected sources : 

Statistics Canada ' 
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¢ Child and Spousal Support: Maintenance | 

Enforcement Survey Statistics. Annual. 
85-228-XIE 

¢ Family Violence in Canada: A Statistical | 

Profile. Annual. 85-224-XIE i 

¢ Juristat. Irregular. 85-002-XIE | 

¢ Measuring Violence Against Women: i 

Statistical Trends. Occasional. 85-570-XIE 

¢ Police Resources in Canada. Annual. : 

85-225-XIE } 
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People who are separated or divorced can 
find it difficult to collect court-ordered 
spousal and child support payments. Federal 
guidelines on child support emphasize the 
need for children to benefit from the financial 
means of both spouses after a separation. 


About one-half of all support obligations 

for spousal and child support payments in 
Canada—court-ordered and voluntary— 
are now registered with ‘maintenance 
enforcement programs’ (MEPs). Although 
MEPs are intended to help people collect 
these payments, more difficult cases may 
still end up in court. More than 90% of MEP 
cases involve support for children. 


Nearly 407,800 cases were enrolled in 
MEPs in March 2006—data are excluded 
for Newfoundland and Labrador, Manitoba 
and Nunavut. The types of clients and 


Chart 7.4 


1ild and spousal support enforcement 


their obligations, enforcement powers 

and practices, enrolment procedures and 
payments processes all differ from one 
province or territory to another. And not all 
cases are automatically enrolled in an MEP. 


Most MEP cases with monthly support 
payments involve amounts of $400 or less. 
Fewer than 5% require a monthly payment 
over $1,000. Most cases—anywhere from 
56% to 78%—are in compliance with their 
regular monthly payments. 


As of March 31, 2006, from 46% to 72% of 
support cases had payments in arrears when 
the parties enrolled, be it months or years 
earlier. However, many of these cases have 
paid all or some of the amounts owed. MEPs 
in seven provinces collected $604 million in 
regular payments, excluding arrears, in the 
year ending March 31, 2006. Most of the 
money was for the benefit of children. 


Cases enrolled in maintenance enforcement programs, by regular monthly payment, 


selected provinces, 2006 


verses 1 AEP NE ROSEN SEE LE OT OES 


O $0 to $400' 
80 B $401 to $1,000 


B Over $1,000 


SS EE RE TR I RSP ATR SAPIENS ES. 


New Brunswick Quebec 


Note: Payment due at March 31. 


Ontario 


Alberta British Columbia 


1. Cases may have a $0 monthly payment because they have no regular ongoing obligation, they only have arrears, or they have a 


different payment schedule, such as quarterly. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-228-XIE. 
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Women are at greater risk than men of 

being the victims of the most severe forms 

of spousal violence, including being killed 

by a spouse, sexual assault and criminal 
harassment (also called stalking). Although 
men are more likely than women to be killed, 
physically attacked and robbed by strangers 
and acquaintances in a public place, women 
are at greater risk of being victims of violence 
in their homes from an intimate partner. 


From 1975 to 2004, over three times more 
women than men were victims of spousal 
homicide—2,178 women compared with 
638 men. In this period, men were twice 
as likely as women to be charged with first 
degree murder in spousal homicide cases. 


According to the 1999 and 2004 General 

Social Surveys (GSS), fewer than one-third 
of self-reported female and male victims of 
spousal violence seek police help. Reasons 


Chart 7.5 


for not reporting the abuse are similar for 
both men and women, but significantly more 
male (44%) than female victims (27%) say 
they do not want anyone to find out about 
the violence. 


In 2004, 86% of victims of police-reported 
sexual offences were female. Data 
consistently show that women under 25 are 
at greatest risk of being sexually assaulted. 

In 2005, police reported over 23,000 sexual 
assault incidents—this rate was little changed 
from 2004. However, the 2004 GSS showed 
that 88% of sexual assaults go unreported. 


Women are more likely than men to be 
victims of stalking. Data from 68 police 
departments show incidents of criminal 
harassment rose steadily from 1998 to 2004. 
This increase may indicate a rise in stalking, 
but it may also reflect a rise in reporting or 
changes in the application of the law. 


Victims of violence, by type of violence and sex, 2004 
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1. Population aged 15 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-570-XIE. 
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Shifts in the adult custodial population 


Since the 1980s, the profile of Canada’s 
adult custodial population in the provincial/ 
territorial correctional system has shifted 
dramatically. For the first time, the number 
of adults held on remand or other temporary 
detention and the number of sentenced 
offenders were virtually equal. 


On an average day in 2005, about 9,800 
adults were in provincial/territorial custody 
serving a sentence, while another 9,900 
adults were in remanded custody or in 
another form of temporary detention. Only 
a decade earlier, offenders serving a prison 
sentence made up 72% of the provincial/ 
territorial custodial population; the remand 


population accounted for the remaining 28%. 


This represents an 83% increase in remand 
counts from 1995 to 2005. During the same 
period, sentenced custody dropped 31%. 
Several factors may be contributing to the 


Chart 7.6 
Adult correctional Bovalation: by status 
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rising number of remanded individuals. For 
example, bail might be more frequently 
denied because of changing practices and 
policies. Also, processing cases in criminal 
courts has become more lengthy and 
complex, keeping adults in remand longer. 


From 1995 to 2005, the proportion of 
remanded adults who served between one 
week and one month rose from 20% to 25%, 
and adults who were held in remanded 
custody for more than a month increased 
from 14% to 22%. 


The conditional sentence, introduced as a 
punitive option in 1996, is likely contributing 
to the decreasing number of adults who serve 
their sentence in custody. The number of 
admissions to conditional sentences nearly 
doubled from 1997 to 2005—offenders who 
would have been admitted to a detention 
facility may instead be serving a conditional 
sentence in the community. 


eee 


=e=—= Sentenced custody 


Remand/other temporary detention 


1999/2000 2004/2005 


Note: Average annual actual in-counts in provincial/territorial custody. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 251-0005. 
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Police services: size and spending 


Canada had almost 62,500 police officers 
in May 2006—or one officer for every 
520 Canadians—as the number of police 
reached its highest level in over a decade. 
However, for the past 30 years, police 
strength has remained relatively stable. 


The national rate of 192 officers per 100,000 
population in 2006 was 7% below the peak 
of 206 reached in 1976. Saskatchewan, 
which has had the highest provincial crime 
rate since 1997, had the highest police 
strength in Canada for a sixth consecutive 
year, at 205 officers per 100,000 population 
in 2006. Quebec reported the next greatest 
police strength and had one of the lowest 
crime rates in the country. The lowest 

levels of police strength in 2006 were in 
Newfoundland and Labrador—156 police 
officers per 100,000—and in Prince Edward 
Island, 159 per 100,000. Crime rates in the 
two provinces are relatively low. 


Chart 7.7 
Police officers, by sex 


From 1996 to 2006, the number of women 
working as police officers grew three times 
faster than the number of men. In 2006, 
11,200 women worked as police officers, 
6% more than in 2005. With these increases, 
almost one out of five police officers were 
women. In 2006, the highest proportions of 
female officers were in British Columbia, 
21%, and in Quebec, 20%. Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Manitoba had the 
lowest shares, about 14% each. 


Policing expenditures totalled $9.3 billion, 
or $288 per person, in 2005. Adjusted 

for inflation, this was a 4% increase from 
2004. For every dollar spent in all justice 
sectors, 61 cents goes to policing. The 
federal, provincial/territorial and municipal 
governments share the responsibility and 
costs for policing. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 254-0003. 
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Table t. ae Crimes; by type of offence and by province and territory, 2005 


SoS NNN am 2S LESE 8D CTD RISE EE E OEE ELLE L ELL LLL SOLE REL PERRIN SE LENEET SEEN TLE LL IOLE 


Canada Newfoundland and Prince Edward Nova New 
Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
rate per 100,000 population 
All offences 8,512.6 6,603.8 8,625.6 8,963.5 7,449.5 
Criminal Code offences (excluding traffic 
offences) TTA 6,088.8 7,985.5 8,345.2 6,755.5 
Crimes against the person 942.9 868.7 (Gila om eal laor2 834.0 
Homicide 2.0 Wee 0.0 7) ile? 
Attempted murder 2.4 0.6 0.0 42 is 
Assault (level 1 to 3)! 727.4 728.5 648.7 935.1 685.6 
Sexual assault eae 84.5 64.4 82.6 68.0 
Other sexual offences 8.5 4.1 De 6.9 14.0 
Robbery 88.8 28.9 eee: 75.4 SPA Tl 
Other crimes against the person? 41.5 20.3 29.0 31.9 Sa 
Property crimes 3,737.6 POS4ol SAGS.2: peraiO2oR/, PA PS) 
Break and enter 804.2 813.6 611.8 778.4 647.6 
Motor vehicle theft 496.1 150.2 165.8 280.6 191.5 
Theft over $5,000 54.2 22.9 26.1 40.7 45.5 
Theft $5,000 and under 1,985.5 1,296.2 2,331.4 2,009.4 1,518.6 
Possession of stolen goods 104.9 35.9 55.8 213.9 52.5 
Fraud 292.7 215.9 277.3 302.9 267.2 
Other Criminal Code offences 3,080.7 2,685.5 6755.6 us, Dole 3,198.6 
Criminal Code traffic offences 368.0 231.0 472.8 339.6 359.3 
Impaired driving 234.3 169.0 399.0 278.8 283.2 
Other Criminal Code traffic offences? 133.6 62.0 73.9 60.8 76.1 
Federal statute offences 383.5 283.9 167.3 278.7 334.7 
Drugs4 285.9 164.0 134.7 214.7 239.4 
Other federal statute offences 97.6 120.0 32. 6 64. 0 95.3 


perser Sem AS OME NRSC A SERTRALINE BS ORE EES 


1. Constitutes the intentional application of force without consent, the attempt or threat to apply force to another person or 
openly wearing a weapon (or an imitation) while accosting or impeding another person. 

9. Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, 
assaults against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 

3. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, 
vessel or aircraft causing bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 

4. Includes possession, trafficking, importation and production. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 
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Quebec 
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ELON ORI EEE IES 
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Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Yukon orthwest Nunavut 

Columbia Territories 

rate per 100,000 population 

6,336.7 12,554.1 15,956.2 10,841.4 13,104.4 24,183.6 44,037.0 34,292.5 
5,779.8 11,743.1 14,319.5  10,023.4 11,946.6 22,399.0 41,245.2 32,782. 
747.8 1,599.7 1,983.4 1,096.0 1,214.5 3,088.3 6,614.4 7,041.9 
ist 42 4.3 3.4 ae 3.2 0.0 6.7 
ile 1.6 5.4 ila NS 6.5 47 16.7 
558.1 120320 1,625.9 877.2 977.9 2,765.6 5,942.0 5,974.9 
62.2 111.9 iS 69.0 80.3 180.7 407.2 796.9 
4.8 7.5 16.4 6.5 8.9 19.4 23.3 26.7 
79.1 170.4 125.0 91.3 108.6 51.6 34.9 20.0 
40.2 51.0 74.8 47.0 34.1 61.3 202.4 200.1 
2,807.7. 4,994.7 5,483.6 4,874.0 6,234.5 6,028.1 6,484.1 5,554.8 
BABI 1,112235 1,468.2 891.6 1,166.1 1,603.9 2,284.7 2,844.1 
314.8 1,205.9 621.4 651.9 818.0 477.6 639.8 546.8 
46.3 58.4 52.1 67.8 52.6 113.0 76.8 46.7 
N5285"  2:3152 2,772.4 2,669.3 3,677.6 3,475.5 3,029.2 1,830.5 
100.8 85.9 193.6 177.0 160.3 116.2 153.6 66.7 
277.4 206.8 375.9 416.3 360.0 242.0 300.1 220.1 
2,004.2 — ),148:8 6,852.6 4,053.5 4,497.7 13,282.6 28,146.7 20,185.4 
253.2 328.7 998.4 486.3 434.8 PRP if W273 596.8 
141.6 252.5 520.2 364.4 335.6 1,013.3 480.1 
111.6 76.2 478.2 121.9 99.2 219.4 116.7 
303.8 482.2 638.4 331.6 723.0 551.8 913.6 
225.1 163.2 310.2 258.2 606.7 309.8 816.9 
96.7 


78.7 319.0 328.1 
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Table 7.2 Crimes, by type of offence, 2000 to 2005 


2000  ~—«-2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
rate per 100,000 population 
All offences 8,432.6 8,453.7 8,504.0 8,902.5 8,954.9 8,512.6 
Criminal Code offences (excluding traffic 
offences) 7,666.5 7,655.4 7,705.6 8,144.1 8,165.8 7,761.1 
Crimes against the person 984.4 983.8 968.8 965.2 945.0 942.9 
Homicide 1.8 1.8 1.9 lee 2.0 2.0 
Attempted murder 2.5 ZS 2.2 De 2.1 2.4 
Assault (level 1 to 3)! 761.6 763.9 ies 747.7 732.7 727.4 
Sexual assault 78.2 775 78.1 74.3 eal 72.2 
Other sexual offences 10.2 8.7 8.8 8.1 8.2 8.5 
Robbery 88.1 88.0 85.0 89.8 86.0 88.8 
Other crimes against the person? 42.1 41.7 41.6 41.4 42.1 41.5 
Property crimes 4,080.9 4,003.5 3,973.2 AVeNee 3,971.9 She mds 
Break and enter 955.9 900.9 878.4 899.7 862.8 804.2 
Motor vehicle theft 522.4 543.5 516.1 550.1 531.6 496.1 
Theft over $5,000 69.6 67.2 63.2 61.3 Boal 54.2 
Theft $5,000 and under 2,160.5 2,126.3 2A2tA DONere 2,107.9 1,985.5 
Possession of stolen goods 93.0 86.9 95.8 104.7 111.8 104.9 
Fraud 279.6 278.8 292.7 293.4 304.8 292.7 
Other Criminal Code offences 2,601.2 2,668.1 2,763.6 3,057.5 3,248.9 3,080.7 
Criminal Code traffic offences 366.4 387.6 374.8 369.8 Oris 368.0 
Impaired driving 258.2 266.7 250: | 245.2 Pai Ie 234.3 
Other traffic offences? 108.2 120.9 119.6 124.7 126.0 133.6 
Federal statute offences 399.8 410.7 423.6 388.6 Aq .7 383.5 
Drugs4 287.0 288.2 295.7 274.1 305.3 285.9 
Other federal statute offences ili aye 122.0 127.9 114.5 106.4 97.6 


ee 

1. Constitutes the intentional application of force without consent, the attempt or threat to apply force to another person or 
openly wearing a weapon (or an imitation) while accosting or impeding another person. 

9. Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, 
assaults against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 

3. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, 
vessel or aircraft causing bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 

4. Includes possession, trafficking, importation and production. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 
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Table /. 3 ous charged; by type of offence, 1995 and 2005 


Youth and Youths Adults Youth and Youths Adults 
adults charged charged charged adults charged charged charged 
rate per 100,000 population 
All offences 2,781.2 5,402.4 2,498.9 2,196.5 3,297.9 2,084.8 
Criminal Code offences 
(excluding traffic offences) 2,158.8 5,060.8 1,846.3 1,698.4 2,864.2 1,580.2 
Crimes against the person 570.2 941.2 530.3 492.1 782.4 462.6 
Homicide 2.3 2.6 2.3 2.0 2.5 1.9 
Attempted murder 3.3 3.6 3.3 2.0 1.8 2.0 
Assault (level 1 to 3)! 437.1 666.8 412.4 384.7 549.0 368.1 
Sexual assault 44.1 66.5 417 28.4 48.2 26.4 
Other sexual offences 4.9 8.0 4.5 2.6 5.6 2.2 
Robbery 40.9 148.3 29.3 38.0 128.5 28.8 
Other crimes against the 
person2 37.7 45.5 36.8 34.3 46.7 Saal 
Property crimes 926.5 2,856.4 TANS 533.4 1,045.1 481.5 
Break and enter 190.5 782.4 126.8 92.9 316.9 70.1 
Motor vehicle theft 63.2 288.4 38.9 36.4 127.4 27.1 
Theft over $5,000 18.6 38.4 16.5 6.8 8.3 6.7 
Theft $5,000 and under 433.7 Wea 332.1 229.6 372.9 PAN 
Possession of stolen goods 94.6 273.1 TANS 88.2 175.9 79.3 
Fraud 126.0 96.6 129.2 79.5 43.6 83.2 
Other Criminal Code offences 662.0 1,263.2 597.3 673.0 1,036.7 636.1 
Criminal Code traffic offences 403.0 0.0 446.4 267.4 0.0 294.6 
Impaired driving 342.8 0.0 379.8 215.0 0.0 236.8 
Other Criminal Code traffic 
offences$ 60.2 0.0 66.6 52.5 0.0 57.8 
Federal statute offences 219.4 341.7 206.3 230.6 433.7 210.0 
Drugs4 174.7 DAVAS 170.6 185.4 221.2 181.7 
Other federal statute offences 44.8 129.1 35. u 49.3 212.5 28.3 


SLANG RRS REESE ARES ANE ES NINN NSE TRAE SSIS IS BEL I SISSIES NISBET TELE D LORE SOE ESL LL SEL NRT LL TN I LT ESE SE TT ITT 


1. Constitutes the intentional application of force without consent, the attempt or “threat to apply force to another person or 
Openly wearing a weapon (or an imitation) while accosting or impeding another person. 

2. Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, 
assaults against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 

3. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, 
vessel or aircraft causing bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 


4. Includes possession, trafficking, importation and production. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0014. 
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Table i. 4 Homicides, by province and tereeaey 2003 to 2005 


SSRI 


2003 2004 2005 
number rate per 100,000 number rate per 100,000 number rate per 100,000 

people people people 
Canada 549 ust 624 2.0 658 2.0 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 5 0.1 2 0.4 9 17 
Prince Edward Island 1 0.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Nova Scotia 8 0.9 14 15 20 Cal 
New Brunswick 8 ileal 7 0.9 9 ye 
Quebec 99 ite: itt ie 100 153 
Ontario 178 Hie 187 1s 218 dee 
Manitoba 43 Si 50 43 49 4.2 
Saskatchewan 44 4.1 39 3.9 43 43 
Alberta 64 2.0 86 Ou 109 3.4 
British Columbia 94 23 TS Ze 98 2.3 
Yukon 1 3.0 7 22 1 Oe 
Northwest Territories 4 9.5 4 9.3 0 0.0 
Nunavut 3 10.3 4 oes 2 6.7 
Note: Homicide includes murder, “manslaughter and infanticide. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 253-0001. 
Table i. © Hornieldes; by method, 2003 to 2005 

2003 2004 2005 

number % number % number % 
All methods 549 100.0 624 100.0 658 100.0 
Shooting 161 29.3 173 27.7 222 SEITE 
Stabbing 142 25.9 205 32.9 198 30.1 
Beating 121 22.0 136 21.8 145 22.0 
Strangulation 64 hia 63 10.1 45 6.8 
Fire (burns/suffocation) 12 Die 13 2a if 11 
Other methods 27 49 21 3.4 24 3.6 
Not known 22 4.0 2.6 


ASSO aes SO eT oe es Be 


SOREL 


ae OE 


Note: Homicide includes murder, manslaughter and infanticide. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 253-0002. 


Table q. 6 Solved homicides, by type of accused- victim relationship, 2000 to 2005 


OTL RE esa 


13 24 We 


SS NS LIRIK NE NT LTTE 


a ik STR ESOL Ri RC ATTEN 


2000 + +2001+~«~«©«2002+~«©=~—-2003 2004 2005 
number 

Total accused-victim relationship 420 453 468 430 476 478 
Total family relationships 132 187 184 142 163 156 
Spouse 69 89 84 78 1 74 
Parent 31 43 36 31 36 20 
Other family relationship 32 55 64 33 52 62 
Other intimate relationship 24 13 17 11 24 16 
Acquaintance 187 185 188 207 214 217 
Stranger 72 62 72 61 73 86 
Accused-victim relationship unknown #5 6 Hk 9 2 3 


Source: ‘Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 953- 0006. 
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Table f 7 OMENS: by census metropolitan area, 1995 2 2005 


LAE LO EE TEED O LSE ELE LE EE ENE DEE IDLE LEONE DEEL EEE LEE LEE RN LEDLEL ELLE ELE EELS BIODIESEL ALE DE METAB EEE EE LE EEE DEE EN AEE EEE TER ELE, 


Average from 1995 to 2004 2005! 
number rate per 100,000 population of census number rate per 100,000 
population metropolitan area? population 
Population of 500,000 or more 
Toronto 81 ile 5,306,912 104 2.0 
Montréals 70 2.0 3,675,155 48 1.3 
Vancouver4 53 2.6 2,156,509 62 2.9 
Calgary 15 1.6 1,061,524 26 2.5 
Edmonton 24 25 1,024,946 44 4.3 
Ottawa® 10 ih 876,798 11 les) 
Québec 8 de 720,787 5 0.7 
Winnipeg Zl 3.1 698,791 26 Bri 
Hamilton® 11 il. 697,239 11 1.6 
Population from 100,000 to 499,999 
Kitchener 5 1.0 485,248 7 1.4 
London 5 1.0 471,033 14 3.0 
St. Catharines—Niagara | 6 1.4 434 347 14 Ie 
Halifax 7 2.0 380,844 10 2.6 
Victoria 6 1.9 336,030 2 0.6 
Oshawa 2 0.8 333,617 1 0.3 
Windsor 6 2.0 333,163 5 eS 
Gatineau’ 4 183 284,963 3 1.1 
Saskatoon 6 25 244,826 9 3.7 
Regina 6 3.2 201,435 8 4.0 
St. John’s 2 ib 181,527 2 ite 
Abbotsford 5 3.0 162,907 4 25 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sogiee 3 1.6 160,912 2 lee. 
Kingston8,9 3 1.6 154,389 5 Bi2 
Sherbrooke 2 11 148,225 0 0.0 
Saguenay 1 0.8 147,071 1 0.7 
Trois-Riviéres 2 1.0 145,567 0 0.0 
Saint John 1 0.9 145,363 0 0.0 
Thunder Bay 2 1. 8 124, 262 3 . 2.4 


‘RRaENaSRCRCoReCR 


au Thirteen homicides included i in n the 2005 totals occurred in previous years: two i in ; Montréal, one in n Toronto, one in 
Kitchener, one in Edmonton, three in Vancouver and five in areas with a population less than 100,000. 

2. Estimates have been revised and adjusted by the Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics to correspond with police 
boundaries. 

3. Includes one homicide that occurred in a correctional institution in 2005. 

4. As a result of ongoing investigations in Port Coquitlam, British Columbia, there were five homicides reported in the 
Vancouver total for 2004 that occurred in previous years, since homicides are counted according to the year in which 
police file the report. 

5. Ottawa refers to the Ontario part of Ottawa-Gatineau. 

6. Includes one homicide that occurred in a correctional institution in 2004. 

7. Gatineau refers to the Quebec part of Ottawa-Gatineau. 

8. Abbotsford and Kingston became census metropolitan areas in 2001. Average number and rate are calculated from 2001 
to 2004. 

9. Includes one homicide that occurred in a correctional institution and one that occurred in a halfway house in 2005. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XIE. 
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Table 7.8 Adult criminal court, cases s 


entenced to prison, 1999 to 2003 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 

number 
All offences 74,309 74,941 86,399 88,990 83,077 
Criminal Code offences 68,713 69,494 80,197 82,624 77,326 
Crimes against the person 17,045 17,491 20,352 20,803 18,736 
Homicide 89 100 142 129 105 
Attempted murder 50 36 38 69 35 
Robbery 969 766 939 876 738 
Sexual assault 482 480 466 436 398 
Other sexual offences 4.819 5,036 5,704 6,037 5,387 
Major assault BAL 5,516 6,254 6,398 5,615 
Common assault 2,865 2,999 3,615 3,661 3,327 
Uttering threats 343 399 508 502 497 
Criminal harassment 1,847 iba 2,188 2,192 2ns 
Other crimes against the person! 354 402 498 503 461 
Property crimes 20,843 19,859 23,659 24,447 23,601 
Theft 5,106 4,659 4,920 5,021 4,795 
Break and enter 7,224 6,901 9,099 9,477 9,405 
Fraud 1,041 1,100 1,328 1,368 1,207 
Mischief RWAcy A 3,536 4,345 4,467 4,343 
Possession of stolen property 3,505 3,495 3,789 3,898 3,641 
Other property crimes 200 168 178 216 210 
Administration of justice 17,806 19,600 22,708 24,049 23,075 
Other Criminal Code offences 4,533 4,456 5,003 5218 4,736 
Criminal Code traffic offences 8,486 8,088 8,475 8,112 7,178 
Impaired driving 5,249 S053 5,143 4,950 4,167 
Other Criminal Code traffic offences? S20r 3,053 Dose 3,162 3,011 
Federal statute offences 5,596 5,447 6,202 6,366 575 
Drug possession 945 945 1,182 1,193 1,104 
Drug trafficking 2,214 2,227 2,841 3,011 2,520 
Youth Criminal Justice Act 426 458 507 480 253 
Residual federal statute offences 2,011 1,817 1,672 1,682 1,874 


Notes: Adult Criminal Court Survey data are not reported by Manitoba and Nunavut. The Northwest Territories last 
participated in the survey in 1999/2000. The survey's data for 2002/2003 were revised because of a data processing 
error. Revisions primarily affected the 2002/2003 case count for Quebec. Since 2001/2002, adult criminal courts in 
nine provinces and one territory reported to the survey. Reporting jurisdictions include Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and 
Yukon. These jurisdictions represent approximately 90% of the completed adult criminal court caseload in Canada. 
New Brunswick and British Columbia began reporting to the survey in 2001/2002. 

Excludes cases where the length of the prison sentence was not known and cases where the length was specified as 
indeterminate. 

1. Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, 

assaults against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 

2. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, 

vessel or aircraft causing bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited: and failure to stop or remain. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0021. 
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dable 7. 9 Youth court, sentenced cases, by outcome, 2003 


EB OMELETTE EIDE ELL LOLI LEE EE TEN NLT LOE ERLE BS TELE EER ETE TELE EES 


~ Cases “sentenced to custody 
number median days of 


sentence 
All offences 9,084 33 
Criminal Code offences 7,433 40 
Crimes against the person 2,174 60 
Homicide 11 720 
Attempted murder 4 450 
Robbery 119 180 
Sexual assault 46 120 
Other sexual offences 732 65 
Major assault 841 30 
Common assault 335 33 
Uttering threats 22 52 
Criminal harassment 615 112 
Other crimes against the person! 49 120 
Property crimes 2,834 45 
Theft 1,087 60 
Break and enter 865 30 
Fraud 105 28 
Mischief 625 40 
Possession of stolen property 120 40 
Other property crimes 32 60 
Administration of justice 1,383 20 
Other Criminal Code offences 378 40 
Criminal Code traffic offences 64 60 
Impaired driving 3 40 
Other Criminal Code traffic offences2 61 60 
Federal statute offences 1,651 20 
Drug possession 32 18 
Drug trafficking 114 60 
Youth Criminal Justice Act / Young 
Offenders Act 1,411 20 
Other federal statute offences 94 9 


Cases sentenced to probation 


number median days of 


sentence 

25,261 360 
PAN WATE 360 
8,806 360 
3 360 

8 360 

481 540 
241 540 
2,076 360 
3,594 360 
1,120 360 
88 360 
1,071 360 
124 360 
9,788 360 
3,385 360 
3,191 360 
969 360 
1,565 360 
506 360 
172 360 
1,590 360 
1,221 360 
322 360 
walt 360 
211 360 
3,934 360 
343 360 
726 360 
2,369 360 
96 207 


REORDER NCEE TEE TOTEM SL TE TELE ELE GEL DL DED LED LILLIES TE LRTI OI I ELITE LETT EE SL ELS IED LEEDS LEER LLB LDL LE LLNS LLALE DELIA AERA LED 


ELST ROOTS 
1. Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, “abductions, assaults against police officers, 


assaults against other peace or public officers and other assaults. 


2. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, 
vessel or aircraft causing bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0041. 
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Table 7.10 Composition of the adult correctional population, 2002 to 2005 


$20 — i ———— 
number 

All correctional services 154,653 159,013 154,351 152,618 
Custodial supervision 32,012 32,523 31,747 32,117 
All provincial/territorial custody 19,262 19,685 19,368 19,816 
Provincial/territorial custody, sentenced 10,931 10,607 9,863 9,830 
Remand 7,980 8,727 9,163 9,640 
Other temporary detention, provincial/territorial 351 351 342 346 
Federal custody, sentenced 12,750 12,838 12,380 12,301 
Community supervision 122,641 126,490 122,604 120,500 
All provincial community supervision 115,243 119,268 115,510 113,546 
Probation 101,915 105,061 100,993 98,805 
Provincial parole 1,388 1,014 885 810 
Conditional sentences 11,941 13,193 13,632 13,931 
Community releases! 7397 7,222 7,094 6,954 


Note: Data refer to the average daily midnight count of offenders who are legally required to be at a facility and are present 

at the time a head count is taken. 

1. Movement from custody to federal conditional release and includes provincial/territorial and federal offenders on day 
parole and full parole, and federal offenders on statutory release. Offenders released on warrant expiry and other release 
types are excluded. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XIE. 


Table 7.11 Adult correctional services, incarceration and probation rates in federal, 
provincial and territorial programs, selected years from 1994 to 2004 


SEN TSE LON ET NLT MOO ETE ITI 


1994 “4996. 2=—St*«<:928 “2000. ~—«-2002 2004 
rate per 100,000 adults 


Incarceration rates! 


Canada? 155 150 141 134 133 129 
Provinces and territories? 91 87 84 80 81 79 
Federal jurisdiction4 64 63 57 54 52 49 
Probation rates 

Canada? 462 462 444 438 433 396 
Provinces and territories? 462 462 444 438 433 396 


Federal jurisdiction4 ‘ 

Note: Not all variables are applicable to or available for all jurisdictions. Interjurisdictional comparisons of the data should zi 

be made with caution. 

1. Based on total actual-in counts. 

2. Represents the total or weighted average of provincial, territorial and federal jurisdiction figures. 

3. Represents the total for all reporting jurisdictions and therefore does not represent a complete provincial and territorial 
total where data for some jurisdictions are incomplete or not available. The sentenced and other actual-in counts for 
1999/2000 and 2000/2001 were revised in 2003/2004. 

4. Federal values represent the total of the five Correctional Service Canada regions. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 251-0004. 
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Canada has a long and proud tradition of 
arts, culture and sport. We are recognized 
worldwide for quality musical productions, 
unique film-making, award-winning fiction, 
and sports such as hockey. The country also 
boasts a rich array of art galleries, historic 
sites and museums that attract millions of 
visitors. 


Performing arts, like theatre and musical 
events, remain popular. However, movie- 
going is Canadians’ preferred entertainment 
activity outside the home. In 2005, we spent 
an average $106 per household going to the 
movies. People in the Northwest Territories 
spent the most, an average $132 per 
household. 


Spectator sports have wide appeal as well. 

In 2005, households spent an average of $44 
on live sports events: British Columbians 
spent the most, $70 per household. Both for 


Chart 8.1 


Annual household spending on entertainment 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 203-0010. 
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fun and to stay healthy, Canadians also take 
part in games such as golf and soccer and in 
recreational activities such as running and 
swimming. 


Canadians also devote significant time to 
reading books and magazines, watching 
television and listening to music. More 
and more are using the Internet to play and 
download movies, television shows, songs 
and radio programs. Online video games 
and gambling are also popular, particularly 
among young people. 


The economic benefits of culture 
and leisure 


Culture and leisure businesses contributed 
$54 billion to Canada’s economy in 2005, up 
a substantial 19% from 2000, faster than the 
13% growth of total gross domestic product 


2003 2004 2005 
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(GDP) over the same period. Information and 
cultural industries—including publishing, 
movie and sound recording, broadcasting 
and telecommunications, news services and 
libraries—showed the most stellar growth 

by far over the period, 22%; these industries 
contributed $44 billion to GDP in 2005. 


Arts, entertainment and recreation 
industries—including performing arts, 
spectator sports, museums, heritage sites, 
zoos, amusement parks, gambling, golf 
courses, ski hills, fitness centres and bowling 
centres—contributed $9 billion to the 
economy in 2005, an increase of 9% since 
2000. 


In 2005, the publishing industry contributed 
nearly $8.8 billion to the Canadian economy, 
up from $8.3 billion in 2004. 


The magazine industry prospered in 
2003/2004, producing 2,383 titles and 
selling 758 million copies. Ten years earlier, 
Canadian magazine publishers produced 
1,678 titles and sold 575 million copies. 


Book publishers produced 16,776 new 
book titles in 2004, up almost 7% from 
2000, and reprinted 12,387 existing titles, a 


Chart 8.2 
Gross domestic product, all industries and 
culture and leisure industries 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. . 
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Books published in Canada 


wa: 


2004 
Titles Titles Titles in 
published reprinted print 

number 

Total 16,776 12,387 121,524 
Educational 3,412 6,644 49,919 
Children’s books 2,228 1,961 16,933 
Other trade, all formats’ 8,833 2,635 36,952 
Other? 2,304 1,148 17,721 


EE REN OLE 


1. Includes mass-market paperbacks, trade paperbacks, 
and trade hardcover books. 

2. Includes scholarly, general reference, professional and 
technical books. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87FO004XIE. 


19% increase from four years earlier. More 
than half the new titles in 2004 were adult 
fiction and non-fiction. Canadian publishers 
printed 2,228 children’s book titles in 2004 
and reprinted 1,961 titles. In 2004, book 
publishers had a total industry profit of $235 
million. 


Rising incomes, interest in 
wellness push recreation spending 


A renewed interest in well-being, especially 
among baby boomers, as well as rising 
personal incomes, led to more spending on 
health and fitness in 2005. This prompted 

an expansion in the number of fitness and 
recreation centres across the country. Golf 
courses also enjoyed renewed success, as 

the sport increased in popularity, possibly the 
result of retiring baby boomers heading to the 
links. 


In 2005, households spent an average 
$3,918 on recreation, up slightly from 
$3,678 in 2004. Items included in the 2005 
figure are: an average $166 on sports and 
athletic equipment; $665 to buy and operate 
recreational vehicles such as snowmobiles, 
bicycles and trailers; and $299 for the use of 
sports and recreation facilities. 


In 2005, Canadians aged 15 and older spent 
on average 1.1 hours per day on active 
sports and leisure activities; males reported 


1.3 hours per day, whereas females reported 
0.9 hours. 


Spectator sports—including professional and 
semi-professional sports clubs and teams, as 

well as horse racing—also remain big draws. 
In 2005, Canadians spent an average of $44 

on spectator sports, a slight increase from the 
previous year. 


Support for performing arts 
remains strong 


Public support for Canada’s performing arts 
remained strong in 2004, both at the box 
office and in the form of grants, subsidies 
and donations from various government and 
private sector sources. 


Live performances accounted for almost 

half the revenue of for-profit and not-for- 
profit performing arts companies in 2004, 
unchanged from 2001. In total, companies’ 
revenues surpassed $1.2 billion in 2004, 

up 4% over 2003 and about 26% higher than 
in 2001. The for-profit companies generated 
just over half the total. 


Chart 8.3 
Sources of operating revenue, performing 
arts, 2004 
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Note: Not-for-profit companies. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87FOO03xXIE. 
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Theatre, the predominant segment, 
accounted for 28% of total revenue, while 
music groups—everything from orchestras 

to rock groups—accounted for 25%. The 
remaining 47% was split among musical 
theatre (including opera), dance, and a 
miscellaneous category that includes circuses 
and ice skating shows. 


Grants, subsidies and donations from various 
government and private sector sources made 
up 27% of total revenue, down slightly 

from 28% three years earlier. In the not-for- 
profit sector, grants, subsidies and donations 
increased 6% over 2003. Contributions from 
government increased 7%, more than twice 
the 3% growth seen in donations from the 
private sector. 


Provincial governments were the biggest 
backers of not-for-profit companies in 2004. 
They accounted for $75 million in revenue, 
or 46% of total public sector support. 


Selected sources 
Statistics Canada 


e Annual Demographic Statistics. Annual. 
91-213-XIB 


e Births. Semi-annual. 84FO210XIE 


* Canadian Social Trends. Quarterly. 
11-008-XIE 
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Population Projections for Canada, i 
Provinces and Territories. Occasional. 
91-520-XWE 


* Quarterly Demographic Statistics. 
Quarterly. 91-002-XWE 
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Heritage institutions see record crowds 


Canada’s heritage institutions posted record 
attendance in 2004. Heritage institutions 
include museums, historic sites, Zoos and 
aquariums, art galleries and botanical 
gardens in urban and rural areas across the 
country. These sites saw more than 35 million 
visitors in 2004, compared with close to 

32 million in 2002. Most of these visits, 86%, 
took place in not-for-profit institutions. 


Museums of all types—including 
exhibition centres, planetariums and 
observatories—drew the most visitors: 45% 
of total attendance at heritage institutions. 
Households spent an average of $42 on 
admission to museums and other heritage 
institutions in 2005. 


Culture industries—such as the visual arts and 
heritage institutions—employ more people 

in urban centres than in rural areas. In 2003, 
less than 3% of Canada’s rural work force 
was employed in culture. However, rural 
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Employment in heritage institutions, 2004 
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residents fill many of the jobs in culture. From 
1996 to 2003, rural residents held about 25% 
of heritage institution jobs and 20% of jobs 

in the visual arts. Many employees were part- 
time: 37% of the rural residents working in 
culture were part-time employees; nationally, 
22% working in culture were part-time. 


Not-for-profit heritage institutions also rely 
on volunteers. In 2004, 85% of workers in 
art museums and galleries were volunteers, 
the highest share among heritage institutions. 
Reliance on volunteers was also high for 
historic sites: almost 74% of the work force 
worked without pay. 


Not-for-profit institutions were the primary 
beneficiaries of government grants and 
subsidies in 2004. Most of this support (43%) 
was federal funding; provincial governments 
contributed 41% and other governments, 
primarily municipal and regional, provided 
the remaining 16%. 
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inada’s trade in c 


China has emerged as one of Canada’s 
significant trading partners in culture goods. 
In 2000, China became the second largest 
exporter of these goods to Canada, displacing 
the United Kingdom and France. However, 
most cultural products imported to Canada 
still come from the United States. 


Canadian companies imported $278 million 
in culture goods from China in 2005, and 
exported $13 million to China, down from 
the record $15.5 million exported in 2004. 


Writing and published works accounted 
for 58% of the value of culture goods we 
imported from China in 2005, while visual 
arts represented 32%. 


Canada’s imports of culture goods increased 
in 2005, continuing a generally upward trend 
that began in 1996. In recent years, this has 
been at least partly driven by a strong 


Chart 8.5 


Trade in culture goods with the United States 
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Canadian dollar. By contrast, Canada’s export 
market for culture goods fell for a second 
consecutive year in 2005. 


The United States accounted for 76% of 
Canada’s culture goods imports in 2005, 
down from 82% in 1999. At the same time, 
more than 89% of our culture goods exports 
went to the United States in 2005, compared 
with 94% in 1999; the peak for U.S. exports 
was Close to 96% in 2002. In 2005, Canada 
imported $3.1 billion in culture goods from 
the United States and exported $2.1 billion. 


In 2005, writing and published works made 
up 75% of all culture goods imported 

from the United States, down from 77% in 
1997. Three-quarters of our culture goods 
imports from the United States were books, 
newspapers and periodicals; film, advertising 
and books made up half of our culture goods 
exports to the United States. 
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Commercial radio listening stabilizes 


Technologies such as file-sharing, streaming 
audio, and radio and music downloading are 
changing the way people listen to the radio 
and purchase and collect music. Compact 
disc sales declined sharply from $794 million 
in 1998 to $687 million in 2003. By contrast, 
traditional radio listening was stable in 2005 
for a third year in a row. 


Canadians tuned in to radio on average for 
19.1 hours per week in 2005, which was 
more than one hour less per week than the 
peak of 20.5 hours in 1999. 


Teenage males aged 12 to 17, a group 

that is likely to download music and other 
entertainment from the Internet, reduced 
their listening time the most from 2000 to 
2005. They reported listening for an average 
of 8.6 hours per week in 2005, down from 
10.1 hours in 2001. However, their listening 
time has apparently stabilized. Alberta teens 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 503-0003. . 
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listened to the radio for 10.0 hours a week, 
the highest of any province. 


Contemporary music is the first choice of 
teens—26% of their listening time was 
devoted to this format in 2005, the same as 
in 2004. The increase in listening time for 
contemporary music is wholly attributable to 
adults aged 18 and older. 


The gap between adult and teen listening 
times remains very wide, since adult listening 
is more than double that of teens, although it 
has stopped expanding. Adults aged 18 and 
older are the core audience for commercial 
radio in Canada. 


Prince Edward Islanders were the most avid 
radio listeners in 2005, at 21.2 hours per 
week. 
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How much money do you spend on 
entertainment and leisure? Do you buy 
tickets for the movies or the ballet? Do you 
purchase books or collect artwork? Canadian 
households spend most of their income 

on taxes, food, shelter and transportation. 
Culture goods and services such as books and 
museum admissions make up a small part of 
total household spending. 


From 1999 to 2004, average household 
spending on culture goods and services rose 
12%, comparable to the rate of inflation, 
which rose 13%. In the same period, overall 
household spending climbed 21%. 


Canadian households spent an average 
$1,450 on culture goods and. services in 
2004, compared with $1,290 in 1999. After 
accounting for inflation, however, average 
household spending on culture was virtually 
unchanged. 


Chart 8.7 


Cable and satellite television took up the 
largest portion (32%) of household spending 
on culture goods and services—an average of 
$462 in 2004 compared with $332 in 1999. 
DVD, CD, and audio and video cassette 
purchases accounted for the next biggest 
expenditure at 8%, or $116 per household; 
movie theatre admissions were close behind 
at $112 per household. 


In 2004, households spent an average $111 
on textbooks, and $106 on other types 

of books. Households averaged $99 on 
newspapers in 2004, down from $108 in 
ABS oes 


Couple households with children—the largest 
share of the entertainment market—led in 
spending on textbooks, pre-recorded audio 
and video, books, photographic services, and 
admissions to museums and other venues. 


Annual household spending on selected culture goods and services 
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1. DVDs, CDs, videocassettes, audiocassettes and downloads. 
Note: 2004 constant dollars. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87-004-XWE. 
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Table 8.1 Federal government expenditures on culture, by cultural activity and by province 
and territory, 2003/2004 
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Canada ~~ Newfoundland Prince Nova New 
and Labrador Edward Scotia Brunswick 

Island 

$ thousands 
All cultural activities 3,499,568 45,048 19,023 117,397 56,009 
Libraries 43,289 0 2s 15 15 
Heritage resources 937,218 20,917 8,809 50,067 14,654 
Arts education? 18,263 0 0 0 2 
Literary arts 162,144 555 128 1,653 813 
Performing arts 184,503 1,896 2,613 5,428 Biff lel 
Visual arts and crafts 23,226 261 187 921 435 
Film and video 386,183 1,032 578 14,307 3,163 
Broadcasting 1,605,488 17,122 4,625 42,667 27,474 
Sound recording 28,507 4 78 50 86 
Multiculturalism 14,317 234 108 303 304 
Multidisciplinary activities® 81,474 2,969 1,866 1,842 2,887 


Other culture activities 14,956 59 30 145 | 466 


ear SE SES OE DEST LE AEA TIT RN 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

1. Total expenditures at the national level exclude intramural (operating and capital) expenditures by Human Resources 
Development Canada directly related to training and employment development in the culture sector. 

_ Includes national organizations, foreign countries and unallocated expenditures. 

Refers to the fine, applied and performing arts rather than to strictly academic fields such as language, history, literature, 

etc. The term ‘arts,’ as used here, includes theatre, music, dance, painting, drama, photography and any other area of arts 

study reported by arts education institutions. 

_The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation distributes its program costs by location of production activities. Station 
transmission and network distribution costs are related to the geographic location of the transmitter except for land lines 
and satellite channels, which are paid by Ottawa, but transferred to Toronto and Montreal network centres. Payments 
to private station affiliates are charged to the responsible network centres and relate also to the province where these 
centres are located. Administration costs and capital expenditures are distributed according to the province where the 
administration function is located geographically and the location of capital assets. 

_ Includes financial support given to cultural facilities, centres, festivals, municipalities, cultural exchange programs and 
arts organizations for various cultural activities. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 505-0001. 
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Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta “B 


Yukon Northwest 


Quebec tish 
Columbia 
$ thousands 

1,171,180 1,463,715 85,078 45,762 152,848 203,084 16,425 
28,165 14,809 28 it 53 66 10 
267,773 339,321 34,281 155344 O20 mia ae Onlne 
7,484 8,024 703 0 1,562 488 0 
40,004 81,108 1,653 1,080 3,718 8,095 108 
37,967 90,970 8,256 2,942 9,442 14,679 672 
6,011 7,943 1,581 980 1,043 Crone 60 
173,930 129,526 7,696 2,129 13,191 36,712 106 
555,195 749,519 28,201 21,108 43,288 58211 5,059 
18,670 9,216 36 45 63 238 11 
3,571 2,624 | 487 642 §=©1,629 903 0 
28,543 20,613 2,008 1,257 3,997 6,837 173 
3,868 10,041 147 38 38 68 54 


Territories 
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Table 8.2 Federal government expenditures on culture, by cultural activity, 1998/1999 to 


2003/2004 
4998/1999 1999/2000 2000/2001 2001/2002 2002/2003 2003/2004 
$ thousands 

All cultural activities" 2,817,086 2,809,375 2,954,793 3,216,927 3,425,691 3,499,568 
Libraries 45,079 36,794 39,896 51,218 45,285 43,289 
Heritage resources 654,391 638,856 709,491 739,495 786,199 937,218 
Arts education2 7,489 11,404 10,881 11,996 14,227 18,263 
Literary arts 123,486 129,158 160,038 174,679 183,357 162,144 
Performing arts 112,001 126,093 131,787 164,477 207,858 184,503 
Visual arts and crafts 17,023 17,520 18,423 21,227 21,351 23,226 
Film and video 292,547 294,072 305,945 328,585 397,786 386,183 
Broadcasting? 1,455,905 1,435,663 1,475,316 1,585,541 1,600,551 1,605,488 
Sound recording 9,279 9,777 10,210 18,606 22,977 28,507 
Multiculturalism 1,744 3,635 3,520 888 11,720 14,317 
Multidisciplinary activities4 79,142 97,217 80,453 108,259 102,671 81,474 
Other culture activities 19,000 9,185 8,832 11,954 31,709 14,956 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

1. Total expenditures at the national level exclude intramural (operating and capital) expenditures by Human Resources 

Development Canada directly related to training and employment development in the culture sector. 

Arts education refers to the fine, applied, and performing arts rather than to strictly academic fields such as language, 

history, literature, etc. The term ‘arts’ as used here includes theatre, music, dance, painting, drama, photography and any 

other area of arts study reported by arts education institutions. 

_The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation distributes its program costs by location of production activities. Station 
transmission and network distribution costs are related to the geographic location of the transmitter except for land lines 
and satellite channels, which are paid by Ottawa, but transferred to Toronto and Montreal network centres. Payments 
to private station affiliates are charged to the responsible network centres and relate also to the province where these 
centres are located. Administration costs and capital expenditures are distributed according to the province where the 
administration function is located geographically and the location of capital assets. 

_ Includes financial support given to cultural facilities, centres, festivals, municipalities, cultural exchange programs and 
arts organizations for various cultural activities. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 505-0001. 
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Table 8.3 Attendance of cultural performances, by cultural activity, 2004 


a me 
Total Performances Performances Performances Average attendance 
attendance! at home on tour for youth2 per performance 
number 
All cultural activities 14,199,261 10,868,597 3,187,010 3,358,709 325 
Theatre 7,820,079 5,910,478 1,886,489 2,086,254 261 
Musical theatre, dinner 
theatre, opera 1,147,858 1,087,723 55,174 140,472 340 
Dance 1,583,245 977,083 554,794 332,292 461 
Musical group or artist 3,185,490 2,676,518 468,459 630,012 644 
Other performing arts 
companies 462,589 216,795 222,094 169,679 232 


START RTT 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

1. Total attendance at performances is greater than the sum of attendance at home and on tour performances because some 
performances are classified as ‘other,’ and attendance at these does not appear separately here. 

2. Includes performances for youth at home and on tour. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87FOOOSXIE. 
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Table 8. 4 Attendance of cultural performances, by province, 2004 
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ROSE MOL ETON 


Total Performances Performances Performances Average attendance 


attendance! at home on tour for youth2 per performance 
number 

Canada 14,199,262 10,868,598 3,187,011 3,358,708 325 
Newfoundland and Labrador 318,519 287,860 30,256 25,584 147 
Prince Edward Island x x X x Xx 
Nova Scotia 377,806 125,026 252,780 51,591 431 
New Brunswick 227,817 136,703 88,714 61,545 299 
Quebec 3,914,295 2,611,611 1,247,952 989,106 314 
Ontario 5,071,897 4,361,684 682,968 995,218 379 
Manitoba 509,657 340,019 165,438 114,950 371 
Saskatchewan 293,210 235,544 46,666 59,599 343 
Alberta 1,386,596 1,143,238 201,914 301,413 298 
British Columbia 2,082,265 1 610, 438 469,598 758,619 302 
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Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding, 

1. Total attendance at performances is greater than the sum of attendance at home and on tour performances because some 
performances are classified as ‘other,’ and attendance at these does not appear separately here. 

2. Includes performances for youth at home and on tour. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87FOO03XIE. 


Table 8.5 Government expenditures on culture, by level of government and by province and 
territory, 2003/2004 


"Total gross. —=—~—~=SFederal_—=~Provincial andterritorial =—~—Local 
expenditures government governments governments! 
$ thousands 

Total expenditures 7,706,6752 3,499,568 2,200,067 2,007,040 
Newfoundland and Labrador 96,057 45,048 39,006 12,003 
Prince Edward Island 33,486 19,023 11,753 2,710 
Nova Scotia 209,243 117,397 57,007 34,839 
New Brunswick 131,943 56,009 52,082 23,852 
Quebec 2,317,653 1,171,180 726,842 419,631 
Ontario 2,969,512 1,463,715 628,228 877,569 
Manitoba 262,407 85,078 111,832 65,497 
Saskatchewan 206,349 45,762 87,733 72,854 
Alberta 537,275 152,848 198,518 185,909 
British Columbia 777,259 203,084 264,668 309,507 
Yukon 29,885 16,425 12,779 681 
Northwest Territories 41,942 30,471 9,620 1,851 
Nunavut 11,262 A li20 0 137 
Other3 82,403 82,403 0 | 0 


1. Calculated on a calendar-year basis. 

2. Includes intergovernmental transfers of about $365 million. 

3. Includes national organizations, foreign countries and unallocated expenditures. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87F0001XIE. 
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Table 8.6 Periodical publishing, financial and employment information, by region, 


2003/2004 


ERE OST NT 


Revenue 

Advertising 

Single-copy sales 
Subscription sales 
Government grants 
Website/e-commerce 
Ancillary products 

Other revenues 

Expenses 

Editorial and design 
Production and printing 
Fulfillment and invoicing 
Marketing and promotion 
Distribution 
Administration and general 
Website/e-commerce 
Ancillary products 

Profit or loss before taxes 


Profit margin 


Periodicals with profit/loss 
With profit 

With loss 

Employment 

Full-time employees 
Part-time employees 
Volunteers and unpaid staff 


Total remuneration 

Full-time employees 
Part-time employees 
Freelance fees 


Circulation 
Total annual circulation 
Circulation per periodical 


Circulation per issue 


STS ES RAR TAA SES A SE SE SNES SSN TSI TNS SARS ANS SN NI AEE TT TT NSLS TA | 


Canada Atlantic Quebec 
$ thousands 
1,553,196 30,114 418,137 
993,589 16,670 231,874 
117,745 1,890 62,899 
291,330 8,286 94,319 
35,095 741 11,550 
11,856 121 1,340 
37,708 429 5,544 
65,874 1,977 10,612 
1,401,904 29,217 365,184 
248,139 5,731 67,187 
439,922 9,219 123,580 
142,772 2,006 34,894 
188,377 3,763 40,783 
119,353 2,053 28,788 
216,495 5,855 62,450 
15,045 107 1,832 
31,800 482 5,669 
151,293 897 52,953 
% 
9.7 3.0 Wet 
number 
2,383 123 551 
1,490 79 346 
893 44 205 
6,462 286 1,448 
3,018 106 Tiles 
4,956 369 1,247 
$ thousands 
411,716 11,773 92,742 
298,793 9,734 67,204 
39,743 1,063 8,129 
73,180 976 17,408 
thousands 
758,160 13,946 178,753 
318 113 324 
number 
26,908 8,561 26,113 


1. Includes Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87FOOOSXIE. 
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‘Ontario = Manitoba =—=—=—=—S«SSaskatchewan. =—~—~—~—*Alliberta|~=S*«é@ritish Columbia ‘Territories! 
$ thousands 
918,756 32,057 20,068 32,848 99,474 1,741 
610,982 22,203 14,100 25,439 71,032 1,289 
45,917 1,241 478 206 5,067 46 
161,700 4,790 4,681 So 13,530 270 
18,426 1,190 315 648 2,156 70 
10,071 x 27 121 5 X 
30,004 Xx x 429 Ade x 
41,656 X Xx 2,252 6,342 x 
833,112 30,082 14,664 31,264 96,480 1,900 
144,378 5,944 3,190 6,343 14,837 529 
248,770 9,541 5,433 10,056 32,815 507 
96,522 2,391 * 1,204 1,064 4,412 248 
li o32 4,417 2,055 4,026 15,529 272 
71,992 2,898 1,042 3,215 9,318 49 
117,159 4,684 1,663 5,900 18,489 295 
12,431 102 X 320 244 x 
24,327 105 x 340 837 x 
85,645 1,975 5,404 1,585 2,994 -159 
% 
9.3 6.2 26.9 4.8 3.0 -9.4 
number 
1,162 104 40 157 240 6 
728 56 24 99 154 4 
434 48 16 58 86 x 
3,481 215 107 269 647 
1,456 120 63 169 315 16 
2,282 260 50 256 488 
$ thousands 
243,496 10,564 5,626 12,109 34,674 732 
174,700 7,711 5,020 8,297 25,730 397 
22,824 1,370 458 1,951 3,734 214 
45,972 1,484 148 1,861 Bene 121 
thousands 
465,709 12,424 6,852 23,509 56,677 289 
401 119 171 150 236 48 
number 
8,537 16,779 24,910 7,785 


32,746 15,670 - 
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Table 8.7 Heritage institutions, 2004 


TAL Museums Arts museums Historic and Zoo and botanical 
and galleries heritage sites gardens 
number 
Total heritage institutions 613 299 109 173 33 
$ thousands 
Total operating revenues 897,402 435,485 235,335 90,755 135,827 
Unearned operating revenues 581,851 313,460 172,535 51,360 44,496 
Federal government 202,283 126,702 x x 1,146 
Provincial government 192,706 109,126 60,439 14,270 8,871 
Other government 74,074 24 863 x Xx 21,427 
Institutional/private 112,788 52,769 vs xX 13,052 
Earned operating revenues 329,683 132,981 64,930 39,915 91,858 
Admissions 134,547 56,546 12,609 14,610 50,782 
Memberships 14,680 6,013 4,320 589 3,759 
Other earned revenues 180,456 70,422 48,001 24,716 Shon 
Total operating expenditures 921,519 450,063 243,591 93,535 134,330 
Wages 431,674 206,362 105,190 50,717 69,405 
Artifacts 26,081 6,247 19,027 711 96 
Other operating expenses 463,765 237,453 119,374 42,108 64,830 
Operating profit -24,117 -14,578 -8,256 -2,780 1,497 
number 

Employment 
Full-time 6,466 g20) Wear 640 1,038 
Part-time 9,384 3,156 1,350 3,053 1,826 
Volunteers 47, 856 15,771 We; 033 10,310 4,743 


ee meee a 


a eemenmial 


Note: Figures may not add tc to totals because of rounding. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87FO002XIE. 
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Table 8. 8 Music releases, by languager and ‘ealogory: 1998, 2000 and 2003 


1998 


Language of lyrics 

Canadian artists 
English lyrics 
French lyrics 
Other! 

Non-Canadian artists 
English lyrics 
French lyrics 
Other! 

Musical categories? 

Canadian artists 
Popular music/rock 
Classical music 
Jazz and blues 
Country and folk music 
Children’s music 
Other 

Non-Canadian artists 
Popular music/rock 
Classical music 
Jazz and blues 
Country and folk music 
Children’s music 
Other 


Note: ‘Data exclude singles (any sound recording that contains up D to three c cuts, ‘including compact disks and cassettes). 
1. Instrumental (no lyrics) or lyrics other than English or French. 


2. Musical categories are assigned by the survey respondents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 507-0004 and 507-0005. 
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2000 


number 


1,034 
457 
189 
388 

5,620 

4,093 
144 

1,383 


1,034 
363 
134 

52 
126 
38 
324 

5,620 

2,022 

1,338 
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266 

68 
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2003 


904 
429 
205 
270 
4715 
3,698 
107 
910 


904 
300 
97 

73 
120 
31 
283 
4715 
2,039 
912 
441 
196 
84 
1,043 
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Table 8.9 Sound recording industry, revenue from sales of recordings, 1998, 2000 and 


2003 
——— ————— OS 
$ thousands 
All formats 891,645 861,402 708,723 
Singles 3,784 1,523 2,845 
Vinyl albums 807 913 608 
Compact discs 794,244 805,451 686,967 
Cassettes x 53,403 X 
Other! x 112 x 
All musical categories? 891,645 861,402 708,723 
Popular music/rock 651,533 622,893 472,661 
Classical music 59,653 52,528 55,551 
Jazz and blues 37,816 54,993 48,888 
Country and folk music 51,930 43,912 47,892 
Children’s music 20,059 13,040 13,944 
Other 70,655 74,036 69,787 


el 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of Tounding. 
1. Other formats including multi-media. 


9. Musical categories are assigned by the survey respondents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 507-0001, 507-0006 and 507-0007. 


Table 8.10 Selected financial statistics of the sound recording industry, 1998, 2000 and 


2003 — 
————— TCT fone es 
number 
Canadian and foreign-controlled companies 280 331 300 
Canadian 263 315 287 
Foreign 17 16 13 
New releases 6,728 6,654 5,619 
$ thousands 
Revenue 1,323,880 1,319,264 1,153,205 
Revenue from industry-related activities 1,137,758 1,193,423 985,430 
Sales of recordings by Canadian artists 154,047 137,969 110,366 
Sales of recordings by non-Canadian artists 737,598 723,433 598,357 
Sales of masters, licensing fees and other royalties! 70,297 56,997 53,401 
Other revenue from industry-related activities 175,815 275,024 223,305 
Revenue from non-industry-related activities 186,122 F 167,775 
Expenses 1,134,042 1,161,698 1,122,662 
Cost of goods sold 638,465 578,604 530,249 
Interest 4,186 76,792 73,306 
Depreciation 10,907 15,602 19,684 
Other operating expenses 480,484 490,700 499,424 
Profit before taxes _189, 838 _157, 566 30, 542 


SRR aAERRTORIES ss A LAAT A NEL NATL NSN LLL TE RENE T TRS 


Note: Figures may not add to ‘totals because of rounding. 


1. All types of royalties are included. In 2003, neighbouring rights were added. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 507-0001. 
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Table 8.11 Film and video distribution and videocassette wholesaling industry, 2000/2001 


to 2004/2005 


AONB RADNOR O TERESI TASSELS SOBRE SELB COTTON SOOT MORI EO BOSSE HR TSIEN SAL SLR SOI INRIA RIC RES A PAD ETT 


2000/2001 2001/2002 2002/2003 

$ thousands 

Revenue 2,813,116 3,036,646 3,278,386 

All domestic market and exports (foreign clients) 29315 1,416,325 [Hate hsv/ 
Domestic market, film, video and audio-visual 


distribution revenue 1,070,860 1,211,661 1,292,707 
Theatrical 390,584 403,066 462,583 
Pay television 81,212 110,528 112,340 
Conventional television 409,576 465,504 471,317 
Home video 165,746 212,966 227,018 
Non-theatrical 23,742 19,598 19,449 

Exports (foreign clients) 222,256 204,664 259,030 

Videocassettes wholesaling 1,399,383 1,508,251 1,607,954 
Other revenue : 120,618 112,070 118,695 
Expenses 2,465,884 2,707,572 2,837,886 
Salaries and benefits 144,578 172,005 147,565 
Licensing (rights, royalties and other fees) 806,685 856,954 965,709 
Depreciation and amortization 48,765 Soo 66,484 
Interest 15,381 18,314 20,170 
Other expenses 1,450,475 1,603,788 1,637,958 
number 
Canadian and foreign-controlled companies 216 217 211 
Canadian 193 195 192 
Foreign 23 22 19 
Employment 3,592 3,900 4,033 
Full-time employees 3,045 3,551 3,699 
Part-time employees 518 335 320 
Working proprietors 29 14 14 
% 
Profit margin’ Wes 10.8 13.4 


Hl Total revenue less total expenses (profit or loss) shown asa percentage of total revenue. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 501-0001, 501-0002, 501-0003 and 501-0005. 
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2003/2004 


3,437,629 
1,515,513 


1,194,539 
382,666 
105,633 
433,576 
244,916 

27,749 
320,975 

1,816,057 
106,059 

2,687,072 
153,203 
837,587 

36,512 
14,949 
1,643,621 


215 
193 
22 
3,972 
3,468 
490 
14 


21.8 


a ee ad 


2004/2005 


3,539,617 
1,588,673 


1,256,764 
446 338 
134,592 
404,353 
246,564 

24,916 
331,909 

1,817,096 
133,848 

2,737,531 
166,939 
846,967 

15,697 
18,368 
1,689,560 


207 
184 
23 
4,152 
3,481 
660 
11 


22.7 
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Table 8.12 Movie theatres and drive-ins, by selected characteristics, 1999/2000 to 
2004/2005 


4999/2000 2000/2001 2002/2003 + +—«- 2003/2004 +=——-2004/2005 
number 

Theatres 

All movie theatres and drive-ins 712 744 645 628 641 
Movie theatres 644 677 587 574 583 
Drive-ins 68 67 58 54 58 

Screens 

All movie theatres and drive-ins 2,926 3,258 2,979 2,980 2,933 
Movie theatres 2,820 Suet 2,890 2,896 2,842 
Drive-ins 106 106 89 84 91 

thousands 

Paid admissions 

All movie theatres and drive-ins 119,291 119,271 125,358 119,637 120,275 
Movie theatres 117,352 117,574 123,815 118,161 118,498 
Drive-ins 1,940 1,696 1,543 1,477 1,778 

$ thousands 

Operating expenses 

All movie theatres and drive-ins 904,994 1,048,127 1,171,463 1,169,184 1,137,033 
Movie theatres 887,804 1,032,069 115,000 1,153,627 1,119,828 
Drive-ins 17,190 16,058 15,928 15,557 17,206 

a ee eee ee 

Average ticket prices 

All movie theatres and drive-ins 5.78 6.30 TB 7.45 7.47 
Movie theatres 5.77 6.29 7.27 7.45 7.47 
Drive-ins 6.30 6.55 7.29 7.54 7.02 

% 

Profit margin =e 

All movie theatres and drive-ins 4.4 -2.1 aus! 4.5 8.7 
Movie theatres 4.2 -2.9 Dee 4.4 8.7 
Drive-ins 1758) 9.4 10.0 ites 9.2 


Coe SE RD SED A SE SA IT TSR TE 


Note: Data for 2001/2002 are not available. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 501-0010. 
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Economic accounts 


OVERVIEW 


How is Canada’s economic health? It may 
seem a question better left to statisticians and 
economists, but it affects every Canadian. 
Almost everything we do every day is linked 
to the economy—we go to work, buy goods 
and services, pay taxes, accumulate wealth 
and make investments. And if Canada’s 
major economic accounts—the tools that 
statisticians and economists use to measure 
the economy's size and performance—are 
any indication, our economy has been good 
to us over the past decade. 


A long boom 


From 1996 to 2006, Canada’s gross domestic 
product (GDP), which reflects the total value 
of all goods and services produced by a 
nation, did not stop growing. In real terms 
(adjusted for inflation), GDP expanded 23% 
during the first half of the past decade, and 


Chart 9.1 
Gross domestic product, income-based 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 380-0016. 
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1986 


then another 14% during the second half. 

In nominal terms, the value of all goods and 
services produced in Canada in 2006 was 
$1.45 trillion—or just over $44,000 for every 
man, woman and child in the country. 


The services sector dominates the economy— 
it accounted for more than two-thirds of 

GDP in 2006. Services have also been the 
driving force of Canada’s economic growth, 
expanding nearly 17% over the last five 
years—or almost twice as fast as the goods- 
producing sector, which grew just over 9%. 


In addition to measuring production by 
industry, GDP can also be calculated using 
other approaches that measure economic 
performance. For example, income-based 
GDP measures the returns to the factors 

of production, including labour income of 
individuals and earnings of corporations. 
Adding up all of Canada’s income, such as 


SSNS SI RE BEE SESS SALE OSES LOSER BCS EGS RPSL TE RO EMES HOR EE ERIN IESE SEY PT EEE ECDL ESLER LEE LEILA ESET AIS IO ORE RETO GEIB IONE SESE 
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labour income, profits and taxes, shows that 
the economy grew more than 25% from 2002 
to 2006 (not adjusted for inflation). Rapid 
growth in corporate profits and advances in 
labour income accounted for much of that 
increase. 


Another method called expenditure-based 
GDP tracks economic performance from 

a spending perspective—final spending 

on production—which includes consumer 
spending, business investments and 
government purchases. Of all the money 
spent in 2006, 56% (not adjusted for 
inflation) came from the wallets of individual 
Canadians shopping for goods and services. 
Among the other big-spending sectors, our 
three levels of government accounted for 
about 20% of all spending on goods and 
services. In 2006, expenditure-based GDP in 
real terms grew 2.8% for Canada. 


Growing national wealth 


The economy has grown considerably 
over the last decade, and Canadians have 
benefited from this expansion. The national 
balance sheet accounts—another of the 
economist’s tools—show that economic 


Chart 9.2 
National net worth 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 378-0004. 
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National balance sheet 


$ millions 
Assets 12,155,289 16,713,938 
Liabilities 8,386,110 11,594,704 
Net worth 3,769,179 5,119,234 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 378-0004. 


growth and appreciation of assets have 
stimulated Canada’s overall net worth to 
grow significantly. By 2006, the economy 
had accumulated $16.7 trillion in assets and 
$11.6 trillion in liabilities, for a total net 
worth of $5.1 trillion—a jump of almost 35% 
since 2002. 


National net worth surged 10% in 2006 
alone, thanks to a significant drop in net 
foreign indebtedness combined with a strong 
increase in non-financial assets. The gains 

in non-financial assets were led by business 
investment in non-residential structures and 
by the continuing growth in the value of 
residential real estate. 


Most of the wealth in the economy belongs 
to individuals through their ownership of 
non-financial assets and their substantial 
investments in corporations—via equities 
held in pensions and investment funds. The 
lion’s share of household assets is financial, 
and these assets have seen robust growth over 
the last four years. Pensions, investment funds 
and equities account for 76% of household 
financial assets of $3.7 trillion. Another 

$0.7 trillion is made up of cash and deposits 
socked away in banks and other financial 
institutions. 


For many Canadians, the most striking growth 
has occurred in the value of their home and 
their consumer durable goods. By 2006, the 
total value of household non-financial assets 
reached $2.6 trillion, about 45% higher than 
in 2002, with residential real estate leading 
the way. 


Accompanying the real estate boom has been 
a lending boom. Household liabilities— 
particularly mortgages and consumer 
credit—have grown 37% since 2002. 


Trading with the world 


Since Canada is a trade-dependent nation, 
economic health has as much to do with 
activity outside our borders as it does with 
activity inside them. The economist’s toolbox 
also contains some economic accounts tools 
for tracking this activity. 


One is Canada’s balance of international 
payments. It’s a summary of economic 
transactions between Canada and the rest 

of the world. On its current account side— 
which tracks the export and import of goods 
and services, as well as other international 
activity—the value of goods exported to other 
countries in 2006 rose for a third consecutive 
year, to $455.7 billion. Also in 2006, 
Canadians imported $404.4 billion worth of 
goods. Together, these exports and imports 
created a trade surplus of $51.3 billion—the 
smallest in seven years, but a large surplus 
nonetheless. 


Meanwhile, there is Canadians’ international 
trade in services. We consistently import 
more services than we export, creating 

a trade deficit in services year after year. 

in 2006, the services trade deficit was 


Chart 9.3 
Balance of international payments 
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$15.2 billion—the largest deficit in services 
ever. 


On the other side of the ledger, Canada’s 
capital and financial account are comprised 
mainly of transactions in financial 
instruments. In 2006, these transactions led to 
a net outflow of $18.5 billion. In other words, 
Canada’s international assets grew faster than 
its liabilities to the rest of the world, which 
has been the norm over the last eight years. 
However, this was the lowest net outflow 
since 2003. 


The growth in assets in 2006 came largely 
from Canada’s portfolio investment, mainly 
foreign bonds. The increase in liabilities was 
concentrated in foreign direct investment— 
the largest increase in foreign direct 
investment in six years. 


' Selected sources ; 


Statistics Canada i 


* Canada’s Balance of International Payments. © 
Quarterly. 67-001-XWE [ 


¢ Canada’s International Transactions in 
Securities. Monthly. 67-002-XWE 


* Canadian Economic Accounts Quarterly 
Review. Quarterly. 13-010-XWE 


* Gross Domestic Product by Industry. 
Monthly. 15-001-XIE 


i 
| 
a 


¢ National Balance Sheet Accounts, Quarterly | 


| Estimates. Quarterly. 13-214-XWE 
: National Income and Expenditure Accounts, : 
| Quarterly Estimates. Quarterly. 13-001-XIB_ 
| © Provincial and Territorial Economic : 
| Accounts Review. Semi-annual. 13-016-XIE | 
| © Provincial Economic Accounts, Annual i 
: Estimates - Tables and Analytical : 
| Document. Semi-annual. 13-213-PPB 
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Economic growth shifts from east to west 


The continuing resources boom has shifted 
economic growth from east to west. Since 
2003, Alberta and British Columbia have 
outpaced the nation. 


Alberta led the provinces in growth for a 
third consecutive year in 2006, rising 6.8%, 
adjusted for inflation. Oil prices are the main 
driver, but the effects are rippling throughout 
the province’s economy—and beyond. 


British Columbia, at 3.6%, outpaced the 
national average for a fifth consecutive year 
in 2006. The construction industry benefited 
from demand for housing and investment for 
the 2010 Olympics. And Yukon’s economy 
continued its three-year surge, up 2.9% from 
2005, as high prices for metals and minerals 
spurred exploration. 


Machinery and equipment manufacturing for 
the Alberta market benefited Saskatchewan, 
but the province’s economic output rose just 


Chart 9.4 
Real GDP, by province and territory, 2006 
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0.4% in 2006, down from 3.1% growth in 
2005. Ideal growing conditions led to strong 
exports of canola and wheat: thus, Manitoba 
outpaced the national average in 2006 for the 
first time since 1998. 


The same factors lifting Western Canada have 
dampened growth east of Manitoba. High 
commodity prices have pushed up the loonie 
and fuel prices, which makes manufacturing 
more expensive and slows exports. Ontario 
and Quebec, the traditional manufacturing 
centres, have fallen short of the national 
average from 2003 to 2006. 


Newfoundland and Labrador grew 2.8% 

in 2006, thanks to the first full year of 
production at a new nickel mine and 
oilfield. New Brunswick gained 2.6% with 
the re-opening of two pulp and paper mills. 
Prince Edward Island’s economy grew 2.0%, 
helped by an improved potato harvest and 
construction of a wind farm. 
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Note: Chained 1997 dollars. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 
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The industries driving the growth 


With all the talk about the resurgence 

of resource-based industries, you might 
think that Canadian economic growth is 
being driven by oil, mining and natural gas 
producers. While this industry and its related 
economic activities have driven big growth 
in recent years, other industries also play a 
major role in our economic well-being. 


The overall economy advanced 2.8% in 
2006, a slight slowdown from 2005 (all 
figures are adjusted for inflation). Canadian 
shoppers accounted for the largest part of this 
growth, with consumer spending advancing 
4.2%. : 


The construction industry posted the strongest 
growth rate in the entire economy in 2006, 
7.4%. Much of this growth was thanks 

to engineering projects and construction 
related to the oil patch, although home and 
commercial building also contributed. 


Chart 9.5 
GDP, by selected industries, 2006 
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The retail and wholesale trade industries were 
busy in 2006 keeping store shelves stocked 
and cash registers ringing. Retailers saw their 
industry advance 5.2% in 2006, outdoing 
their already impressive growth from the 
previous year. Wholesalers saw a second 
straight year of nearly 7% growth. 


Another strong performer is the white- 

collar world of finance, insurance and real 
estate, which grew 3.8% in 2006 and more 
than 18% since 2001. On a less positive 
note, activity in the manufacturing sector 
decreased 1.3%, with manufacturing of non- 
durable goods showing the biggest decline. 


Despite the construction industry's strong 
showing and the continued visibility of our 
energy sector, Canada’s economic growth 
has been largely driven by service industries, 
which generate more than two-thirds of our 
GDP and employ 3 in 4 Canadians. While 
goods-producing industries as a group crept 
up 0.8% in 2006, services grew 3.6%. 
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Consumers led economic growth in 2006, consecutive year of robust growth in 2006, at 
but business investment also helped to stoke fives 

the growth. Canadian shoppers spent 4.2% 
more in 2006 than in the previous year—their 
strongest shopping spree since 1997. Still, 
business investment to construct homes, 
infrastructure, and commercial and industrial 
buildings grew even faster, 7.1%, although 
less money was involved than in consumer 
expenditures. Big-spending consumers are partly 
responsible. As more shoppers flock to 

stores, companies often invest in building 
more stores, malls and warehouses to meet 
demand. But clearly the oil and gas boom 

in Western Canada is also a major factor in 
non-residential investment. The boom has 
spurred large-scale infrastructure expansion— 
particularly in and around Alberta’s oil sands: 
Handy Canadians have also helped to investment nearly doubled in 2005. 

fuel the boom in residential investment. 

Home renovation outlays had their eighth 


However, as the overall pace of investment 
in residential construction slowed in the 

last two years to 2.1% growth by the end of 
2006, business investment in non-residential 
structures, machinery and equipment 
quickened and topped 9.9%. 


Fixed capital investment—mainly the 

real estate boom—has accounted for a 
considerable share of the annual gains 

in GDP since 2003. Climbing prices and 
greater demand for homes have created 
strong annual growth for homebuilders since 
2000—14.1% in 2002 alone. 


Chart 9.6 
Real GDP, business gross fixed capital formation 
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Canadians have never been shy about 
investing money overseas. Recently, this trend 
has intensified. By the end of 2006, strong 
global markets had helped push Canadian 
investment in foreign securities to record 
levels. 


By December 2006, Canadians had been 
adding foreign stocks, bonds and money 
market instruments to their portfolios for 

23 straight months. In 2006 alone, this 
investment abroad reached a record $78.7 
billion—64% went into debt instruments 
such as bonds, while the rest was invested in 
equities, such as stocks. , 


Foreign bonds, which companies or 
governments issue to raise money and are 
repaid at a fixed price and date, have been 
a hot investment choice. The Canadian 
government removed restrictions on foreign 
holdings in 2005. That shifted investors’ 


Chart 9.7 


focus away from slow-growth domestic 
bonds to faster-growth foreign bonds. To 
diversify holdings toward stronger growth, 
many investors have turned to ‘maple 
bonds’—bonds that foreign companies issue 
in Canadian dollars. As a result, the amount 
invested in foreign bonds has multiplied over 
five-fold since 2003. 


Canadians’ investment in foreign stocks 

can vary widely month to month—for 
instance, investment swung from $5.2 billion 
purchased in August 2006 to $952 million 
sold in September—but it has been very 
strong overall. In 2006, Canadians bought 
$28.3 billion of foreign stocks, the most 
since 2001. Of this total, 69% went into U.S. 
shares. Overseas mining, oil and gas, banking 
and insurance firms were popular stock picks 
for Canadian investors. 
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Table 9.1 Gross domestic product, expenditure-based, by province and territory, 1992 to 


2006 

. a Te gga) 1983 1994 1995 1996 1997 
$ millions 

Canada 700,480 727,184 770,873 810,426 836,864 882,733 
Newfoundland and Labrador 9,549 9,771 10,264 10,652 10,417 10,533 
Prince Edward Island 2,345 2,471 2,521 2,662 2,823 2,800 
Nova Scotia 18,094 18,343 18,667 19,296 19,512 20,368 
New Brunswick 14,038 14,693 15,286 16,380 16,626 16,845 
Quebec 158,362 162,229 170,478 17333 180,526 188,424 
Ontario 286,493 293,405 311,096 329,317 338,173 359,353 
Manitoba 24,434 24,590 25,958 26,966 28,434 29,751 
Saskatchewan 21,220 22,928 24,480 26,425 28,944 29,157 
Alberta 74,936 81,179 88,041 92,036 98,634 107,048 
British Columbia 87,242 94,077 100,512 105,670 108,865 114,383 
Yukon 1,086 882 910 1,047 1,128 1,107 

Northwest Territories 
(including Nunavut) 2,174 2,267 2,387 2,400 2.025 2,691 

Northwest Territories 
Nunavut 2 x ie - f - 
Outside Canada 507 349 273 244 257 273 
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Note: Dollar amounts in current prices. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 


Table 9.2 Gross domestic product, income-based, 1992 to 2006 
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"4992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
$ millions 
Gross domestic product at market prices 700,480 727,184 770,873 810,426 836,864 882,733 
Net domestic product at basic prices 557,995 576,833 613,352 644,818 664,294 700,063 
Wages, salaries and supplementary 
labour income 387,788 394,816 404,918 418,825 428,792 453,073 
Corporation profits before taxes 32,648 41,102 65,464 76,270 80,335 87,932 
Government business enterprise 
profits before taxes 5,993 4,694 5,827 6,709 6,143 6,653 
Interest and miscellaneous 
investment income 52,742 52,381 52,000 50,981 50,477 48,881 
Accrued net income of farm operators 
from farm production AT 2,017 1,290 2,702 3,825 1,663 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated 
business, including rent 39,406 42,068 44,931 46 363 49,278 54,663 
Inventory valuation adjustment -3,285 -3,122 -§,3/2 -2,473 -1,596 -623 
Taxes less subsidies on factors of 
production 40,976 42,877 44 329 45,441 47,040 47,821 
Taxes less subsidies on products 51,378 54,350 56,721 59,758 61,126 66,025 
Capital consumption allowances 89,573 94,035 99,631 105,021 110,818 116,574 
Statistical discrepancy — 1,534 1,966 1,169 829 626 71 


Note: Dollar amounts in current prices. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 380-0016. 
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914,973 
11,176 
2,981 
21,401 
17,633 
196,258 
377,897 
30,972 
29,550 
107,439 
115,641 
1,087 
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982,441 
12,184 
3,159 
23,059 
19,041 
210,809 
409,020 
31,966 
30,778 
117,080 
120,921 
1,085 


2,292 


747 


300 


$14,973 982,441 
723,487 780,786 
475,335 902,726 
86,132 110,769 
7,080 8,401 
47,134 47,249 
1,724 1,819 
57,936 61,466 
-753 =2OilA 
48,899 50,673 
68,439 72,747 
122,659 128,999 


pests 


-91 


2000 


1,076,577 
13,922 
3,366 
24,658 
20,085 
224,928 
440,759 
34,057 
33,828 
144,789 
131,333 
1,190 


2,515 
834 
313 
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2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 

$ millions 
1,108,048 1,152,905 1,213,408 1,290,788 1,371,425 1,439,291 
14,179 16,457 18,186 19,473 21,486 24,897 
3,431 3,701 3,806 4,027 4,169 4,332 
25,909 27,082 28,801 29,859 31,344 31,966 
20,684 21,169 22,346 23,487 24,162 25,221 
231,624 241,448 250,626 262,988 273,588 284,158 
453,701 477,763 493,219 517,608 537,657 556,282 
shop SY 36,559 37,420 39,825 41,681 44,757 
33,127 34,343 36,583 40,021 42,897 45,051 
151,274 150,594 170,300 188,865 218,433 235,593 
133,514 138,193 145,763 157,540 168,855 179,701 
1,259 1,254 1,302 1,404 1,521 1,596 
2,972 3,033 3,691 4,245 4121 4,103 
876 951 992 1,073 iil} ee 
341 358 373 373 398 422 


LEANDER LL TERI MRT CTE SEL TIT TLIO EE EN EN TEE I 
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SY ee 2000. ~—-2001 Sa as ase a) 0 02 LEE ALR 2003 RERERIAN! CITT “2004 ~~S—=«OOHStCsé«i 0 06 
$ millions 
1,076,577 1,108,048 1,152,905 1,213,175 1,290,828 1,375,080 1,446,307 
863 254 884 203 912,615 967,051 1,032,534 1,104,917 1,164,344 
545,204 570,008 593,307 621,003 654,957 694,041 737,382 
135,978 127,073 135,229 144501 169,151 189,357 198,859 
11,329 10,787 11,661 12,604 12,923 14,578 13,823 
55,302 52,579 46,693 49,989 54,109 61,070 65,310 
1,243 1,675 1,101 1,439 3,106 1,321 344 
64,944 68,857 74,292 77,181 81,037 83,636 85,980 
-2,439 574 -3,584 4,262 -1,747 -933 -1,775 
51,693 52,650 53,916 56,072 58,998 61,847 64,421 
76,647 75,871 84,139 84,380 89,838 94,334 97,161 
137,425 147,536 155,567 161,817 168,274 176,338 184,750 
-749 438 584 pl ED lees Cee 8) 
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Table 9.3 Gross domestic product, expenditure-based, 1992 to 2006 
PONG SPARSE LEIS SLOT ELIE TL LEE ILE EINES OLE TE OE AE ANTE ENED LOCI GE IT EES A ALAA LIN oe 4994. ~~: 1995 ~S LPPRERE IE UHM 


1992 1993 1994 199 

$ millions 
Gross domestic product at market prices 700,480 727,184 770,873 810,426 836,864 882,733 
Personal expenditure on consumer 


goods and services 411,167 428,219 445 857 460,906 480,427 510,695 
Durable goods 48,808 50,170 54,116 56,169 59,197 67,988 
Semi-durable goods 38,129 39,263 41,104 42.304 42.766 44,939 
Non-durable goods 108,307 111,863 112,287 115,024 118,697 123,143 
Services 215,923 226,923 238,350 247,409 259,767 274,625 

Government current expenditure on 

goods and services 168,787 171,163 171,590 172,459 171,161 171,756 

Government gross fixed capital formation 19,959 19,805 21,634 21,406 20,587 20,104 

Government inventories -40 -4 -| 30 =2 5 

Business gross fixed capital formation 111,272 111,269 123,321 121,592 129,351 154,737 
Residential structures 39,903 39,666 42,422 36,136 39,538 43,519 
Non-residential structures 
and equipment 71,369 71,603 80,899 85,456 89,813 111,218 

Non-residential structures 29,654 30,192 34,002 34,669 36,360 43,872 
Machinery and equipment 41,715 41,411 46,897 50,787 53,453 67,346 

Business investment in inventories -6,522 -1,294 528 8,999 2,271 8,174 
Non-farm -5,810 -2,153 775 8,705 Wea yare 9,174 
Farm “112 859 -247 294 694 -1,000 

Exports of goods and services 189,784 219,664 262,127 302,480 321,248 348,604 
Goods 163,464 190,213 228,168 265,334 280,079 303,379 
Services 26,320 29,451 33,959 37,146 41,169 45,225 

Imports of goods and services 192,393 219,673 253,014 276,618 287,553 331,271 
Goods 154,428 177,121 207,875 229,938 237,689 277,/27 
Services 37,965 42,552 45,139 46,680 49 864 53,544 

Statistical discrepancy -1,534 -1,965 =1,169 -828 -626 Ti 


Final domestic demand 711,185 730,456 762,402 776,363 801,526 857,292 


LEGG PRCT RO ATSTIES LN ETRE RLS A IS TI ARETE 


Note: Dollar amounts in current prices. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 380-0017. 
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AT RTE TES LIT LL ETE NEO OSL TSE SE LILIES ELITE SLND ORLEANS NEE ENE LENGE STS CE NES STE To aac cnnaceretaoRe RSET 


“4998 ~=~=—-1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 
914,973 982,441 1,076,577 1,108,048 1,152,905 1,213,175 1,290,828 1,375,080 1,446,307 


531,169 560,884 596,009 620,614 655,722 686,552 720,401 760,701 803,502 
71,3825 77,693 81,958 84,930 92,085 935793 95,479 100,014 105,716 
47,262 49,548 52,115 54,565 57,052 58,485 60,608 63,055 66,818 

126,253 132,959 143,264 150,305 158,399 168,144 176,939 187,836 195,572 

286,329 300,684 318,672 330,814 348,186 366,130 387,375 409,796 435,396 


179,317 186,054 200,084 211,706 224,428 238,416 248,868 262,650 279,806 
20,046 23,039 24,524 27,287 28,589 30,107 32,082 36,296 40,336 


if =3 24 13 -45 15 21 27 -44 
161,790 171,431 181,748 189,978 196,585 208,090 229,434 253,074 277,885 
42,497 45,100 48,572 55,133 65,651 72,714 82,918 89,791 98,386 


119,293 126,331 133,176 134,845 130,934 135,376 146,516 163,283 179,499 


45,177 47,229 49,826 52,966 50,659 04,545 62,081 72,674 85,698 
74,116 79,102: 83,350 81,879 80,275 80,831 84,435 90,609 93,801 
4,733 4,990 11,505 -4,740 -2,674 4,305 5,989 9,642 7,824 
5,409 4,951 11,355 -3,745 -1,094 2,982 4,098 9,038 8,369 
-676 39 150 ={e)e}5) -1,580 1,323 1,491 604 -045 


379,203 424 258 490,688 482,463 479,185 462,473 495,347 520,379 524,706 
327,160 369,037 429,375 420,733 414,034 399,122 429,064 451,779 455,696 
52,043 55,221 61,313 61,730 65,151 63,351 66,283 68,600 69,010 
360,871 388,303 428,754 418,836 428,301 416,856 440,732 468,197 487,660 
303,395 327,026 362,337 350,067 356, /28 342,711 363,307 388,282 404 391 
57,476 61,277 66,417 68,769 71,573 74,145 77,425 79,915 83,269 
-387 91 749 -437 -584 73 -182 508 8) 
892,322 941,408 1,002,365 1,049,585 1,105,324 1,163,165 1,230,785 1,312,721 1,401,529 


REEDED TEED TE TEI NSE ET NTT TEES, 


SSAA ROE LN TESTS 
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Table 9.4 Gross domestic product at basic prices, by sector, 1992 to 2006 


$ millions 1997 constant 
All sectors! 703,485 720,700 753,118 772,843 783,810 816,763 


Goods-producing sectors 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 19,054 20,397 20,683 20,993 21,228 20,427 


Mining and oil and gas extraction 28,917 30,158 31,479 32,601 32,948 33,935 
Manufacturing 110,926 117,004 125,812 te2ai23 133,569 142,282 
Construction 41,072 39,621 40,831 39,310 40,713 42,995 
Utilities 22,950 23,533 24,123 25,010 25,455 26,685 
Services-producing sectors 

Transportation and warehousing 32,773 33,561 36,219 37,640 38,774 40,337 
Information and cultural industries 22,206 22,269 22,985 23,786 24,130 27,979 
Wholesale trade 34,542 35,296 38,193 38,781 40,402 43,694 
Retail trade 37,813 38,989 41,192 42,755 43,521 42,252 


Finance and insurance, real estate and 
renting, and leasing and management of 


companies and enterprises 134,790 138,688 146,423 150,679 154,435 161,052 
Professional, scientific and technical 

services 19,962 215137 22,590 23,837 24,317 30,289 
Administrative and support, waste 

management and remediation services 14,920 15,662 16,267 17,783 18,503 15,386 
Educational services 42,825 43,276 43,469 43,827 43,938 42,314 
Health care and social assistance S20 51,699 51,941 52,031 51,072 51,403 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 6,330 6,205 6,647 6,809 6,935 7,405 
Accommodation and food services 17,298 17,705 18,324 18,982 19,084 19,652 
Public administration 50,000 50,031 50,437 50,374 49,117 49,482 
Other services 14,608 15,000 15,281 15,564 15,689 19,194 


Ertocaer a: Ua io UO RAO ES neemce 2T Ee REN AL ES SERIO 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 

1. Aggregates are not always equal to the sum of their components from 1981 to 1996. This is caused by changing the set 
of relative prices when a new base year is adopted. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. 
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BERLIN NIE I EPS TEIN OR SLI LE OE LENE TELE ELE IS OTITIS TIES BLE RE ELLE NS LE LONE ESET IW DY AEGIS SITE Yo NTR eta ee 


“2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 1997 constant 
848,963 896,577 946,025 960,658 985,873 1,006,985 1,039,166 1,069,661 1,100,363 


21,696 23,322 22,904 20,811 HO RAal 21,632 23,047 23,777 23,391 
34,461 34,399 35,459 35,507 36,345 38,287 39,469 39,750 40,173 
149,390 161,526 179,564 170,761 172,130 171,499 174,992 176,497 174,946 
44 348 46,415 48 833 52,367 54,620 56,274 59,764 63,108 67,658 
26,140 26,409 26,502 29,933 26,982 27,221 27,366 28,562 28,045 
41,036 43,604 45,764 46,741 46,638 47,176 49,494 51,403 52,782 
29,866 33,658 36,356 39,232 41,017 41,924 42,534 44,258 45,310 
47,202 50,467 53,696 55,858 57,846 60,252 63,510 68,040 73,508 
45,442 47,497 50,291 53,371 56,771 58,533 60,732 63,627 67,275 


166,070 174,007 181,064 187,897. 193,595 197,828 205,480 212,385 220,522 


34,032 37,949 ° 41,462 42,631 43,729 45,610 46,838 48 284 49,736 
16,418 18,328 19,083 19,988 Zilghos 22,931 23,351 24,187 25,668 
42,575 43,565 43,757 43,972 44712 45,252 46,293 47,055 47,969 
51,901 53,411 55,113 56,134 56,933 58,369 59,477 60,305 61,561 

7,603 7,984 8,499 8,913 9,130 Salle 9,223 9,283 9,523 
20,779 21,630 22,319 22,661 23,063 22,533 22,983 23,223 24,136 
50,249 51,828 53,208 54,693 56,346 57,882 59,084 59,902 61,533 
19,755 20,978 22,151 23,588 24,496 25,065 25,929 a 26,015 26,627 
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Table 9. 5 Canada’ s balance of international payments, 1992 to | to 2006 — 


Current account 
Receipts 
Goods and services 
Goods 
Services 
Investment income 
Transfers 
Payments 
Goods and services 
Goods 
Services 
Investment income 
Transfers 
Balance 
Goods and services 
Goods 
Services 
Investment income 
Transfers 
Capital account, net flow 
Financial account, net flow’ 
Canadian assets, net flow 
Canadian direct investments abroad 
Canadian portfolio investments 
Foreign portfolio bonds 
Foreign portfolio stocks 
Foreign money market 
Other Canadian investments 
Loans 
Deposits 
Official international reserves 
Other assets 
Canadian liabilities, net flow 
Foreign direct investments in Canada 
Foreign portfolio investments 
Canadian portfolio bonds 
Canadian portfolio stocks 
Canadian money market 
Other foreign investments 
Loans 
Deposits 
Other liabilities 
Statistical -diserepalny: 


205,455 
188,585 
163,464 
25,122 
13,770 
3,100 
230,815 
191,674 
154,430 
37,245 
34,903 
4,237 
-25,360 
-3,089 
9,034 
-12,123 
-21,133 
1,137 
8,574 
13,316 
14,411 
-4,339 
-11,749 
-1,401 
10,348 


1,677 
-877 
1,604 
5,750 
-4,800 
Alglee 
5,708 
24,701 
18,766 
1,036 
4,898 
-2,682 
792 
-4,037 
564 
3,470 


1993 


235,576 
218,444 
190,213 
28,230 
13,787 
3,346 
263,670 
218,964 
177,123 
41,840 
40,619 
4,088 
-28,093 
-520 
13,090 
-13,610 
-26,832 
-742 
10,704 
23,763 
-26,943 
-7,354 
-17,881 
-5,071 
=12,011 


SIE AOe 
-1,139 
10,214 
-1,206 
-9,576 
50,706 
6,103 
52,799 
31,446 
12,056 
9,296 
-8,196 
-325 
-8,180 
310 
- Olt 


1994 
$ millions 

285,601 330,978 
260,917 301,130 
228,167 265,334 
32,750 35,796 
21,100 25,898 
3,584 3,951 
303,331 337,078 
252,285 275,869 
207,873 229,937 
44,413 45,933 
46,990 57,089 
4,056 4,120 
-17,730 -6,099 
8,632 25,261 
20,295 35,397 
-11,663 -10,136 
-25,889 -31,191 
-472 -169 
10,241 6,784 
7,520 -5,489 
-49,029 -38,394 
-12,694 -15,732 
-8,927 -7,331 
435 -1,085 
-9 362 -6,247 
-27,408 -15,331 
123 -3,438 
-19,889 -7,162 
489 -3,778 
-8,131 -952 
56,550 32,905 
11,206 12,703 
2Braile 25,233 
15,995 30,730 
6,412 -4 242 
905 -1,254 
22,032 -5,032 
-137 de29 
21,005 -6,009 
1,165 -151 
-32 4 805 


351,038 
319,965 
280,079 
39,886 
26,176 
4,897 
346,438 
286,650 
237,689 
48,961 
oa 
4.217 
4,600 
33,315 
42,391 
-9,076 
-29,395 
680 
7,957 
-20,191 
-73,306 
-17,858 
-19,317 
-2,070 
-17,247 


-36,132 
-4,208 
-18,015 
-7,498 
-6,411 
53,116 
13,137 
18,668 
17,953 
8,034 
-7,319 
21,311 
5,994 
16,863 
-1,546 
7,633 


LER SIRO 


385,415 
347,134 
303,378 
43,755 
33,252 
5,029 
396,812 
330,346 
277,127 
52,619 
62,133 
4,333 
-11,397 
16,788 
25,652 
-8,864 
-28,882 
697 
7,508 
8,256 
-62,546 
-31,937 
-11,849 
-6,642 
-5,207 


-18,760 
-18,923 
-2,898 
3,389 
-328 
70,803 
15,958 
16,181 
6,166 
7,645 
2,369 
38,664 


1. A minus sign “denotes an outflow of capital resulting from an “increase in ‘claims to non- “residents or a decrease in . 


liabilities to non-residents. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 376-0001 and 376-0002. 
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414,777 
377,385 
327,162 
50,223 
32,338 
5,054 
426,140 
359,947 
303,399 
56,549 
61,965 
4228 
-11,363 
17,438 
23,763 
EONS 20 
-29,627 
826 
4,934 
-405 
-67,161 
-50,957 
-22,497 
-7,064 
-15,433 


6,292 
12,637 
-6,225 
-7,452 

7,332 
66,757 
33,828 
24,779 
10,337 
14,311 

130 

8,149 

3,181 

3,375 

iF5o3 

6,833 


REEMA RTL ELL ELEC OTE MEET IER LBC ESE EIT LET 


ELEGANCE TTA LIE IIE ELT. ELE E LOT ISLE ELE Ne 


1999 


461,219 
422,670 
369,035 
53,636 
32,905 
5,644 
458,649 
387,298 
327,026 
60,272 
66,518 
4,834 
2,970 
35,373 
42,009 
-6,636 
-33,613 
810 
5,049 
-17,531 
-41,946 
-25,625 
-23,101 
-2,477 
-20,623 


6,780 
2,680 
10,592 
-8,818 
2,326 
24,415 
36,762 
3,738 
2,602 
14,346 
-13,209 
-16,086 
6,641 
-24,103 
1,377 
ES 2 


2000 


931,961 
489,090 
429,372 
59,718 
36,755 
6,116 
502,692 
427,836 
362,337 
65,500 
69,863 
4,992 
29,269 
61,254 
67,036 
BOOS 
-33,109 
1,124 
9,314 
-27,070 


-142,039 


-66,352 
-63,927 

-3,963 
-59,965 


= Aa) 
-5,126 
3,973 
-5,480 
-6,125 
114,969 
99,198 
14,598 
-21,458 
35,232 
824 
1,173 
3,396 
-962 
-1,261 


-7,914 


A ERR 


ERIS SS RTC IE OSS 


TSS 


TABLES 


EEO ESE D BOE OTS 


2001 2002 2003 + + 2004 +~ ~~ 2005 2006 
$ millions 

513,754 514,913 496,899 539,081 «575,151 594,207 
480,795 477,522 + 460,903 + +—« 493,757 «s«518,762 ~—«522.926 
420,730 414,039 399,122 429,067 ~—S««451,783 +~—=«455,696 
60,065 63,483 61,781 64,690 66,979 67,230 
25,990 30,502 29,253 38,169 48,213 61,599 
6,968 6,890 6,743 7,155 8,176 9,682 
488,649 495,135 482,250 «510,030 +~=—«-5547,208 +~—=«570,629 
417,945 427,434 +~—«416,011+~=««439,988 +~=Ss«467,423~—Ss«486,789 
350,071 356,727 + +—«-342,710 + +~—»«- 363,308 ~=S«388,282 +~—S»-404,395 
67,874 70,707 73,302 76,680 79,141 82,394 
65,320 60,799 59,284 62,468 70,735 73,446 
5,384 6,902 6,955 7,574 9,051 10,394 
25,104 19,778 «14,649 «~—Ss«29,051 27,943 «23,578 
62,850. 50,088 44,892 53,769 51,340 36,137 
70,659 57,311 56,413 65,759 63,501 51,302 
7,809 7,224 11,521 11990 -12162 -15,165 
-39,330 30,297 ~—s--30,031. ~=s«-24,299«Ss«-22,522~—Ss-11,847 
1,584 42 242 -419 875 712 
5,752 4,936 4,225 4,466 5,940 4,201 
21,375 22,144 «= -19,935 = 37,295 «= -38,287 ~—=-22,741 
113,930  -83,631. «67,724. += -87,448 = -116,081 —--165,339 
55,800  -42,015 -32118 56,841  -40,645 ~—S-51,322 
37,573 --29,319 +~=«-19,054 == s«~-24,369 «= «53,279 -~—=Ss~- 78,693 
1,920 6,229 7,974  -15,290 —--29,238 +~=Ss~-43,602 
35,653 21,253 -7,699 8,092  -21,951 —--28,291 
’ 1,837 3,381 -987 -2,089 -6,800 
20,556 12,297 Ss -16,553 6,238 22,157 —--35,325 
-8,051 8,587 7,614 3,558 8.217 —--12,201 
-2.172 5844  -19,286 -10,661 ~—--15,817 8,183 
3,353 298 4,693 3,427 1,653 1,013 
6,980 9,851 9,574 2561 12,903  —--13,927 
92,555 61,487 47,789 50,153 77,793 142,598 
42,844 34,769 10,483 474 35,046 78,317 
37,779 18,599 19,714 54,762 9.577 32,544 
41,002 18,297 7,870 19,449 78 18,015 
4125 1,531 13,491 35,742 9,133 10,814 
-7,349 1,833 1,646 -429 522 3.715 
11,932 8,119 17,592 -4,135 33,171 31,737 
5,941 1,400 2,192 2.013 3,496 11,873 
23,716 13,565 18,304 531 28,951 20,724 

5,843 6,846 2.904 1,591 

1,062 78 


-9,481 
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Table 9.6 National balance sheet, assets, 1992 to 2006 
a a ae ee ae ——— 


All assets 

Non-financial assets 
Residential structures 
Non-residential structures 
Machinery and equipment 
Consumer durables 
Inventories 
Land 

Financial assets 
Official reserves 
Currency and bank deposits 
Deposits in other institutions 
Foreign currency and deposits 
Consumer credit 
Trade receivables 
Bank loans 
Other loans 
Government of Canadashort-term 
paper 
Other short-term paper 
Mortgages 
Canada bonds 
Provincial bonds 
Municipal bonds 
Other Canadian bonds 
Life insurance and pensions 
Corporate claims 
Government claims 
Shares 
Foreign investments 
Other financial assets 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 378-0004. 
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6,436,779 
2,546,805 
667,367 
697,122 
255,061 
212,657 
121,723 
592,875 
3,889,974 
15,135 
346,096 
211,405 
41,662 
99,752 
130,487 
150,209 
91,638 


138,696 
54,139 
398,735 
147,180 
168,367 
30,771 
95,287 
470,799 
436,091 
119,113 
402,959 
65,302 
276,151 


6,836,021 
2,654,584 
707,914 
709,197 
266,244 
218,930 
124,483 
627,816 
4,181,437 
16,881 
386,748 
183,650 
43,663 
104,551 
139,379 
146,588 
92,441 


139,687 

63,370 
417,936 
160,497 
172,593 

32,413 
105,496 
526,636 
462,841 
115,210 
464,964 

80,452 
325,441 


SERRE SO 


1994 
$ millions 

7,261,081 7,621,198 
2,783,847 2,852,877 
739,526 749,702 
ole 759,734 
280,939 291,852 
227,097 231,167 
131,535 146,976 
667,439 673,446 
4,477,234 4,768,321 
17,487 20,769 
414,558 442,188 
173,614 177,209 
51,390 60,940 
111,166 116,713 
145,109 156,170 
152,733 156,407 
103,787 108,681 
129,356 133,524 
66,829 69,965 
433,497 443,906 
196,841 211,323 
174,398 185,059 
33,240 32,896 
118,813 121,893 
562,116 606,231 
503,729 545,557 
118,551 116,629 
514,889 551,957 
96,910 104,850 
358,221 405,454 


4995 


1996 


8,105,253 
2,942,186 
770,434 
788,612 
295,130 
236,360 
151,010 
700,640 
5,163,067 
28,204 
464 682 
181,106 
80,699 
124,054 
164,913 
155,890 
116,467 


117,851 

80,505 
459,879 
236,162 
189,232 

33,851 
127,457 
655,736 
576,758 
128,318 
641,383 
127,767 
472,153 


~ 1997 


8,682,898 
3,077,380 
798,876 
818,984 
316,413 
246,692 
158,782 
737,633 
5,605,518 
25,705 
504,193 
168,562 
83,313 
132,826 
171,371 
165,433 
132,026 


95,038 
103,581 
478,715 
257,268 
196,566 

33,669 
146,112 
716,423 
645,998 
127,675 
747,558 
150,569 
Ba2 oi 
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OSE ELISE SORE ERE TEE SELLER EE ELI EE DEE DLE NING SSEE LEE LESSEN REEDS EN LS SELES TITRE ESPNS IRENE SN OSS eee oRRES 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 

9,236,089 9,885,481 10,555,419 11,160,760 11,737,908 12,194,457 13,046,496 14,048,355 15,231,434 
3,218,515 3,382,306 3,564,334 3,737,307 3,965,790 4,167,500 4,483,592 4,794,042 5,157,467 
829,677 871,382 906,034 958;361 1,081,276 1,122,515 1,215,119 1,314,745 1,465,798 
845,979 875,800 920,032 946,214 976,364 1,015,034 1,084,323 1,131,290 1,165,960 
343,059 362,083 387,713 408,142 421,169 401,783 403,433 413,633 429,636 
258,923 277,357 292,519 308,021 330,846 345,088 359,248 374,978 386,824 
170,248 179,202 194,775 190,419 192,381 187,661 194,972 206,397 215,949 
770,629 816,482 863,261 926,150 1,013,754 1,095,419 1,226,497 1,352,999 1,493,300 
6,017,574 6,503,175 6,991,085 7,423,453 7,772,118 8,026,957 8562904 9,254,313 10,073,967 
35,920 41,463 47,801 Bens 2u 56,230 45,689 40,314 38,029 40,960 
500,298 540,982 605,648 637,910 678,791 707,792 782,036 856,234 919,320 
174,625 185,072 147,525 160,118 164,536 180,135 193,269 210,475 225,308 
93,760 106,853 68,843 86,488 99,598 89,391 94,779 107,659 137,908 
144,189 158,245 172,093 187,131 204,792 225,221 248,691 273,869 302,103 
177,799 193,695 211,106 214,873 220,682 226,005 232,658 254,173 263,727 
181,953 179,536 . 187,401 183,646 188,161 186,216 204,636 216,670 28Greo2 
145,558 163,978 170,401 176,959 194,674 192,815 209,452 219,123 233,575 


77,955 85,482 72,775 92,290 97,163 108,420 110,734 120,159 113,158 
128,194 160,587 173,781 169,597 171,604 156,627 154,342 175,390 214,354 
497,928 519,765 544,082 571,944 601,957 640,838 687,882 748,525 816,121 
272,808 270,424 275,418 265,727 252,269 256,616 241,593 239,769 233,402 
194,756 212,204 223,209 229,529 243,154 249,110 269,554 279,833 277,287 

30,354 28,140 31,248 31,468 32,827 34,068 35,633 36,067 38,557 
165,706 197,381 223,714 244 926 275,042 307,390 349,091 414,970 476,637 
788,892 861,409 940,531 Q5D;077 979,100 1,012,979 1,080,258 1,165,390 1,262,798 
734,715 748,271 868,874 976,178 1,063,854 1,075,689 1,168,054 1,217,074 1,308,610 
138,481 178,467 194 366 206,288 Ze2o 208,916 209,713 209,243 217,751 
835,134 925,606 1,030,985 1,083,434 1,112,494 1,146,388 1,201,121 1,313,995 1,463,863 
172,303 193,275 225,148 256,414 280,438 263,886 265,695 295,396 367,418 

552,340 576,136 639,629 643,455 712,766 783,399 862,270 927,758 


526,246 
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Table 9.7 National balance sheet, liabilities, 1992 to 2006 


SERB EPCOS CEES SEDER DHE LEIO NRL BEOS SE IEL NEE TIE EEO AEE ICE ESSENCE ELE GE DLA REE LEAT ADELE DEG 


1992 
Liabilities and net worth 6,436,779 
All liabilities 4,188,088 
Currency and bank deposits 352,489 
Deposits in other institutions 211,662 
Foreign currency and deposits 74,342 
Consumer credit 99,752 
Trade payables 130,709 
Bank loans 144,312 
Other loans 121,007 
Government of Canada 
short-term paper 160,396 
Other short-term paper 68,542 
Mortgages 399,140 
Canada bonds 214,358 
Provincial bonds 268,362 
Municipal bonds 35,534 
Other Canadian bonds 161,012 
Life insurance and pensions 470,799 
Corporate claims 183,583 
Government claims ns oP a 
Shares 699,599 
Other liabilities 273,377 
Net worth 2,248,691 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 378-0004. 
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1993 


6,836,021 
4,505,176 
393,728 
183,874 
WATS 
104,551 
141,647 
138,914 
120,616 


172,479 
76,391 
418,319 
236,552 
294,409 
37,553 
179,281 
526,636 
194,280 
115,210 
779,751 
318,194 
2,330,845 


1994 

$ millions 
7,261,081 7,621,198 
4,810,317 5,092,511 
423,528 450,727 
173,741 177,332 
85,759 82,751 
111,166 116,713 
147,728 158,491 
146,186 149,012 
126,871 130,736 
165,199 164,230 
78,504 83,360 
433,889 444 326 
271,078 297,160 
321,003 335,365 
39,007 38,947 
200,766 212,669 
562,116 606,231 
211,810 229,417 
118,551 116,629 
843,824 906,591 
349,591 391,824 


2,450,764 


2,528,687 


8,105,253 
5,474,432 
471,893 
181,229 
94,066 
124,054 
165,026 
150,255 
138,149 


142,128 
94,351 
460,199 
330,359 
339,388 
39,858 
226,424 
655,736 
244,039 
128,318 
1,027,530 
461,430 


2,630,821 


cae 


~ 1997 


8,682,898 
5,895,740 
513,500 
168,672 
110,575 
132,826 
171,156 
155,889 
149,057 


116,782 
122,071 
479,026 
348,389 
342,060 
39,432 
262,779 
716,423 
288,752 
127,675 
1,157,537 
493,139 
2,787,158 


EARNED 
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9,236,089 
6,317,237 
510,176 
174,732 
120,232 
144,189 
175,277 
174,593 
163,928 


97,253 
149,783 
498,252 
360,273 
352,913 

36,277 
310,331 
788,892 
331,966 
138,481 

1,285,010 
504,679 


2,918,852 


1999 


2000 


9,885,481 10,555,419 


6,746,853 
992,014 
185,186 
124,102 
158,245 
191,070 
171,523 
182,862 


98,203 
175,332 
520,095 
359,966 
351,666 


33,410 


343,500 
861,409 
324,638 
178,467 
Wo9/,217 
537,948 
3,138,628 


i REST 
618,480 
147,525 

93,582 
172,093 
211,065 
177,246 
185,987 


84,362 
189,948 
544,397 
355,308 
354,263 

36,071 
371,832 
940,531 
356,884 
194,366 

1,599,601 
566,376 
3,355,502 


2001 


11,160,760 
7,626,890 
654,150 
160,118 
110,309 
187,131 
219,593 
173,216 
187,799 


99,729 
183,283 
572,266 
339,262 
362,379 

35,926 
452,086 
955,577 
399,148 
206,288 

1,705,341 
623,289 
3,533,870 


2002 

$ millions 
11,737,908 
7,980,810 
692,773 
164,536 
120,120 
204,792 
227,139 
178,433 
199,182 


107,050 
186,542 
602,323 
331,079 
376,886 
36,389 
498,611 
979,100 
440,710 
211,297 
UA ale 
632,333 
3,757,098 
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2003 


2004 


2005 
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2006 


12,194,457 13,046,496 14,048,355 


8,243,656 
722,022 
180,135 
107,519 
225,221 
227,310 
180,701 
196,217 


118,941 
166,356 
641,194 
315,027 
368,899 
37,202 
519,113 
1,012,979 
427,029 
208,916 
1,886,844 
702,031 


itt 


8,743,026 
798,264 
193,269 
103,666 
248,691 
231,656 
196,762 
206,014 


118,762 
165,240 
688,233 
295,423 
383,642 
39,080 
568,588 
1,080,258 
429,373 
209,713 
2,019,868 
766,524 


3,950,801 4,303,470 


9,420,744 
872,473 
210,475 
116,274 
273,869 
251,303 
207,364 
217,614 


129,632 
185,764 
748,873 
285,530 
391,666 
39,827 
627,889 
1,165,390 
478,062 
209,243 
2,167,565 
841,881 
4,627,611 


15,231,434 
10,172,955 
940,210 
225,308 
132,089 
302,103 
265,928 
217,241 
222,459 


126,307 
223,451 
816,467 
278,641 
392,391 
42,664 
710,072 
1,262,798 
d13}323 
ZION 
2,380,209 
903,543 
5,058,479 
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TABLES se 3 


Table 9. 8 Canada's s + international investment position, assets, 2001 to 2006 


ELAR TEAS ACR ORE ONO 


2001 2002  ~—«-2003 “2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 

All assets 921,976 979,184 921,148 961,998 1,013,424 1,190,429 
Canadian direct investments abroad 399,253 435,494 A12 217 448,975 459,606 523,260 
Canadian portfolio investments 239,762 270,775 253,/88 265,374 292,412 364,664 
Portfolio foreign bonds 38,870 45,392 45,809 58,549 82,276 128,505 
Portfolio foreign stocks 200,892 216,307 197,025 195,745 197,082 216,194 
Other Canadian investments 282,962 272,915 255,143 247,649 261,405 302,504 
Loans 68,402 falets | 50,695 49,392 45,957 72,360 
Allowances -11,851 -11,918 % be pa Fe 
Deposits 108,929 99,056 103,583 109,442 120,813 131,427 
Official international reserves Boon 56,230 45,690 40,315 38,030 40,959 
Other assets 64,155 7, 817 55,04 48,500 56,605 57,758 


RR IE REET AS OR OE SCP a SCAN BOI ~Soos stn hancht aS TARR SSNS ARTA EA MTN  E NS TTS S TTS 


Note: Data are as of December 31. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 376-0037. 


Table 9. 9 Canada’ s international investment position, liabilities, 2001 to 2006 


EEO ee ead et RC 2 ee ae 


2001 2002 2003  ~—=«-2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 
All liabilities 1,125,414 1,187,876 1,137,847 1,142,120 1,179,855 1,289,417 
Foreign direct investments in Canada 340,429 356,819 373,685 383,498 407,610 448 858 
Foreign portfolio investments 526,178 554,975 507,150 520,432 507,419 541,677 
Portfolio Canadian bonds 427 228 449,072 401,050 398,090 380,818 404,590 
Portfolio Canadian stocks 77,487 80,617 84,712 102,721 105,818 M2571 
Portfolio Canadian money 
market instruments 21,463 25,285 21,388 19,621 20,783 24,515 
Other foreign investments 258,806 276,082 257,012 238,190 264,826 298,882 
Loans 56,035 58,772 52,398 40,237 41,645 49,508 
Deposits 181,055 195,036 183,125 175,978 201,025 227,149 
Other liabilities 21,716 22,275 21,489 21,975 22,156 22,225 
Canada’s net international 
investment Position -203,437 -208,692 -216,699 -180,122 -166,431 -98 988 


CREA PAE RTR ELE IDE AE TO AT EO ee ee ee eee ene eer rere te ester eet of 


Note: Data are as of December 31. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 376-0037. 
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OVERVIEW 


For the past 20 years, the proportion of 
students who graduate from high school 

has continued to grow. In addition, an 
increasing number of young people go on to 
postsecondary education, and girls are now 
more likely than boys to do undergraduate 
university studies full-time. At the graduate 
level, university enrolment among women 
was also almost equal to that among men. 


The school-age population should decline in 
the coming year because of the drop in the 
birth rate. This decline could, in some areas, 
result in underutilized facilities, overstaffing 
and fewer program offerings. Conversely, 
areas where enrolment has been rising may 
feel pressure to spend more to maintain per- 
student expenditure. 


The increasing cultural diversity of Canada’s 
school-age population can also have 
repercussions on the school system. For 


Chart 10.1 


example, some provinces have school boards 
or commissions that reflect religious and 
language preferences. Moreover, students 
who have difficulty in the language of 
instruction, be it English or French, usually 
take additional language training. 


Student population 


The number of students enrolled in public 
elementary and secondary schools in Canada 
has slipped compared with the 1997/1998 
school year. Nearly 5.3 million children were 
enrolled in public schools in 2003/2004, 
down 1.2% from 1997/1998. 


During this period, enrolment in public 
elementary and secondary schools, measured 
in full-time equivalents, rose only in Ontario 
and Alberta. In Ontario, enrolment reached 
2.1 million students in 2003/2004, up 1.6% 


Elementary and secondary public school enrolment, by province, 1997/1998 to 


2003/2004 


% change 1997/1998 to 2003/2004 
5 


N.L. PiBal N.S. N.B. Que. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-595-MIE. 
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OVERVIEW 


from 1997/1998, while in Alberta, enrolment 
rose to 549,500 students, a 3.2% increase. In 
Ontario, the increase is essentially the result 
of immigration; in Alberta, it is the result of 
migration from other provinces. 


The biggest drop was in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, where enrolment has fallen 19.9% 
since 1997/1998 to 81,545 in 2003/2004. 
Net migratory loss to the other provinces 
largely explains this situation. 


The number of students enrolled in Canadian 
universities reached the 1 million mark 

for the first time in the 2004/2005 school 
year, the result of the double cohort in 
Ontario, an increase in the number of foreign 
students, and an increase in the number of 
young adults in school. This was the seventh 
consecutive year that enrolment peaked. 
However, the increase compared with the 
previous year was only 2.1%, the lowest 
since 2000. 


Graduates 


Just over 335,000 students in public 
elementary and secondary schools graduated 


Chart 10.2 
University degrees granted, by program 
level and sex 


thousands 
120 
100 
80 O 1996 
m 2004 
60 
40 
20 
0 
Males Females Males Females 
Undergraduate Graduate 
level level 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0014. 
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Elementary and secondary public school 
indicators 


— 4997/1998 2003/2004 
number 

Students 5,354,706 ‘5,289,031 

Graduates 204,745 335,286 

Teachers _ 327,538 338, 787 


ETRE TUE SOR GERSEIR IE SLEM. AEDII rt RRP! SSSI LPS EECA RS TERT 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-595-MlE. 


in the 2003/2004 school year, up 3.0% over 
1999/2000. The main reason for this increase 
is the elimination of Grade 13 (OAC) in 
Ontario. If graduates from the double cohort 
in Ontario are excluded, the total number 

of graduates in Canada was relatively stable 
from 1999/2000 to 2003/2004. 


Since the early 1990s, the high school 
drop-out rate has fallen considerably. In the 
1990/1991 school year, 16.7% of youth aged 
20 to 24 did not attend school and had not 
graduated from high school. In 2004/2005, 
this rate had dropped to 9.8%. Almost two- 
thirds of the 212,000 drop-outs in Canada in 
2004/2005 were boys. 


In 2004, university students earned an 
unprecedented number of bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. In fact, universities awarded 
a record 209,100 degrees, diplomas and 
certificates in 2004, up 5.3% from 2003, and 
over 30,000 more than in 2001. 


From 1996 to 2004, the number of bachelor’s 
and first professional degrees increased 
15.8%, offsetting the 6.4% decline in the 
number of undergraduate diplomas and 
certificates granted in this period. 


Nearly 31,600 students earned a master’s 
degree in 2004, up 9.0% from 2003, the 
seventh consecutive annual increase. For the 
first time, master’s degrees comprised more 
than 15% of all degrees awarded. 


Once again, more women graduated than 
men. In 2004, 124,800 women received a 
degree. Women made up approximately 60% 
of graduates for the third year in a row. 


The number of degrees, diplomas and 
certificates rose in all fields of study in 2004, 
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except agriculture, natural resources and 2006/2007 school year, up from $4,211 the 
conservation. The fields with the greatest previous year. This amount is almost three 
increases were health, parks, recreation times the average of $1,464 in 1990/1991. 


and fitness, visual and performing arts, and 


hale For the 2006/2007 school year, the biggest 
communications technologies. 


tuition fee increases were for architecture 
and commerce students. The most expensive 
Education funding programs are still dentistry and medicine. 


University tuition fees vary from province to 
province. For example, the average tuition 
of undergraduate students in Nova Scotia is 
the highest in the country. Undergraduate 
students in Quebec continue to pay the 
lowest fees because of a freeze on tuition for 
Quebec residents that has kept fees at less 
than half the national average since the late 
The total expenses of universities and 1990s. 

colleges reached $31.3 billion in 2006. This 
is up from a total of $23.5 billion in 2002. 


From 1997/1998 to 2003/2004, the total 
expenses of public elementary and secondary 
schools in Canada increased by 22%, from 
$34.5 billion to $42.2 billion. In comparison, 
inflation was 14% during the same period. 
Public administrations fund basic elementary 
and secondary education. 


’ Selected sources 


Universities and colleges are mostly funded : 
from public funds, but other sources of l) siaecuese@anada 
revenue, such as own-source revenue, sales i 
of goods and services and tuition fees, also | ¢ Analytical Studies Branch Research Paper | 
provide funding _ Series. Occasional. 11FOO19MIE i 
The average tuition fees of undergraduate i pe eee as Cae, | 
: _ : ‘4 3 Ch = NESE aL da . 
university students have increased since the i EAE seen P 
| Occasional. 81-595-MIE 
early 1990s. On average, undergraduate ‘ i 
students paid $4,347 in tuition for the | © Education Indicators in Canada: Report 
___ of the Pan-Canadian Education Indicators | 


Program. Occasional. 81-582-XIE 
Chart 10.3 
University tuition fees 


ereioesenermscnenireseete Z SNE LOLI LENE ELLE ER RENN 


¢ Education Matters: Insights on Education, 
Learning and Training in Canada. 
Bi-monthly. 81-004-XIE 


¢ Perspectives on Labour and Income. | 
Monthly. 75-001-XIE ' 


0 100 200 300 
% change from 1990/1991 to 2006/2007 


Source: Statistics Canada, Tuition and Living Accommodation 
survey. 
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Reading literacy fosters achievement 


addition, only 28% of youth with the lowest 
reading literacy level had done some type of 
postsecondary education. 


Reading literacy at the age of 15 plays an 
important role in completing high school 

and attending postsecondary institutions. 
According to 2004 data, youth with good 
reading literacy are more likely to obtain their 
high school diploma, while those who have 
difficulties are more likely to drop out or still 
be in high school at the age of 19. 


Eighty-seven percent of students had 
graduated from high school at the age of 19. 
However, only 62% of the students with the 
lowest reading literacy had finished high 
school. Almost all students who attained 

the highest levels of reading literacy had 
graduated by age 19. 


Students who had not pursued postsecondary 
studies at the age of 19 posted reading 
literacy results that were, on average, more 
than one level below the results of those who 
had gone on to postsecondary studies. In 


Chart 10.4 
High school completion rates, by reading proficiency at age 15, 2004 


Reading literacy affects obtaining a high 
school diploma, even when factors such 

as sex, mother tongue, parents’ level of 
education, family income, place of residence, 
school involvement and social involvement 
are considered. It also affects participation 

in postsecondary studies, given the known 
factors associated with it: sex, mother tongue, 
parents’ education level and family income. 


Neither the quality of reading literacy nor 
academic qualifications guarantee success 
in life. However, without them, Canadians 
face higher risk of encountering barriers to 
employment, enjoying less financial security 
and fewer positive social outcomes. 


Level 1 or below Level 2 


(lowest) 


Note: Students who had completed high school by age 19. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-595-MIE. 
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Level 3 


Level 5 
(highest) 
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Smart, skilled, and 


Some of Canada’s doctoral graduates choose 
to move to other countries, but the majority 
stay here. However, the effect of every one 
who leaves Canada seems significant because 
there are relatively few doctoral graduates. 


According to the Survey of Earned 
Doctorates, about 3,600 students graduated 
with doctoral degrees from Canadian 
universities from July 2003 to June 2004. 

Of the 3,300 graduates who completed the 
survey, 20% planned to leave Canada after 
graduation. Among those planning to leave, 
two-thirds were headed to the United States. 
Of those intending to leave Canada, 40% 
were graduates of life sciences programs such 
as agriculture, biology and health sciences. 


Of the doctoral graduates planning to leave, 
however, about one-half intended to return to 
Canada at some point in the future. Another 
one-third were uncertain about returning. 


Chart 10.5 
Primary activity for doctoral graduates, 2003/2004 


a a 


Canada also attracts many of the brightest 
from other countries. About 23% of 2004 
doctoral graduates surveyed were foreign 
students: over 60% of them planned to stay 
here after graduation. About three-quarters of 
these foreign students graduated in research 
and development-intensive fields such as 
engineering and physical and life sciences. 


Many doctoral graduates saw the prospect of 
a good research and development job after 
graduation as a big draw. Of those with firm 
job plans, whether in Canada or overseas, 
30% said their job would be related to 
research and development. Another 30% said 
they would be teaching. 


According to the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, Canada’s 
proportion of the population with graduating 
with doctoral degrees puts us in the middle of 
the pack internationally. 


Research and Teaching 


development 


Management, Professional services 


administration or other 


Note: Graduates from July 1, 2003 to June 30, 2004 with firm employment for the next year. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-595-MIE. 
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The notion that education is something one 
completes before entering the labour market 
has become outdated. Rapid technological 
change, a lack of new qualified workers and 
other factors mean more and more adults are 
returning to school to update their knowledge 
and skills or to acquire new ones. 


In a study conducted from 1993 to 2001, 
14% of men and 15% of women were 

adult students and more than half earned a 
postsecondary certificate. Young educated 
workers were more likely to take part in adult 
education than older, less educated workers. 


Most adult workers who earned a 
postsecondary certificate saw their earnings 
jump. For example, all groups of men who 
obtained a postsecondary certificate posted 
higher growth in their hourly earnings 

than those who did not participate in adult 


Chart 10.6 


Adult education participation rates, by age and sex, 1993 to 2001 


% 


25 


20 


10 


17 to 34 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XIE. 
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35 to 59 


education. The returns ranged from 6% for 
men whose initial level of education was 
college or higher to 10% for those who 
started with high school or less. All groups 
of men saw strong gains in their annual 
earnings, except those aged 35 to 59. 


Only women aged 17 to 34 enjoyed high 
returns in both hourly and annual earnings— 
11% and 15%, respectively—on obtaining 

a postsecondary certificate. Less educated 
women who obtained a postsecondary 
certificate also netted significant returns in 
hourly, but not annual, earnings. 


Younger and older adult workers took 
different paths to return to school. Older 
workers only saw gains if they stayed with the 
same employer. For younger workers, earning 
a postsecondary certificate was associated 
more with getting a new, better-paying job 
than with getting higher pay at their old job. 


@ Men 
O Women 


Overall 
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ewer low-income 


Canada’s economically disadvantaged 
students are less likely to go to university than 
students from well-off families. In a 2007 
study, just over half of the young people from 
families at the top of the income distribution 
attended university at age 19, compared with 
fewer than one-third of young people from 
families in the lowest 25%. 


The study found only weak evidence that 
financial constraints were a direct barrier to 
attending university. Instead, it found that 
the gap is almost entirely associated with 
differences in academic performance and 
parental influences. 


About 84% of the gap was related to the 
characteristics of youth from different 
economic backgrounds, such as their 
academic performance, parents’ level of 
education, parental expectations and high 
school attended. In contrast, only 12% of 
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youth at university 
& 


the gap in university attendance was related 
to the higher incidence of being “financially 
constrained” among lower-income youth. 


Weaker academic performance among lower- 
income youth accounted for just over one- 
third of the gap. Specifically, young people 
from more disadvantaged backgrounds had 

a poorer performance on a standardized 
reading test and reported lower school marks 
at age 15. 


An additional 30% of the gap was related 
to the lower levels of education of the 
parents of lower-income youth. About 12% 
was associated with the lower educational 
expectations that parents placed on lower- 
income youth. 


The study concluded that the income divide 
in university participation is largely the result 
of factors that are present well before most 
youth begin to consider university. 


University participation rate, by parental income aauartile) 2003 
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Note: University attendance at age 19; parental income when student was 15. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11F0019MIE. 
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Table 10.1 Educational attainment of working- age population, by sex, 1996 to 2006 


ALLENS TRI TIOT 


Working-age : “0to8 are ‘Some high _ ~ High school Pe 
population years of study school graduate 
thousands thousands % thousands % thousands % 

Both sexes 
1996 22,967 DiS25ee ile 4,521 19.7 4,552 19.8 
1997 23,256 2,747 11.8 4,423 19.0 4,362 18.8 
1998 23,523 2,646 11.2 4444 189 4,460 19.0 
1999 23,787 Zoo) 10:9 Ag95e 1815 4,570 19.2 
2000 24,094 2,502 10.4 4293 17.8 4,719 19.6 
2001 24,444 Boll 9.7 DT (PE ANG 4,740 19.4 
2002 24,797 Diaee 9.4 4205 17.0 4.811 19.4 
2003 25,107 2,262 9.0 4015 16.0 4,810 19.2 
2004 25,443 2,223 8.7 3,988 15.7 4,906 19.3 
2005 25,806 2,163 8.4 Suh tigi © aR: 52 19.8 
2006 26,185 2,122 8.1 3,954 15:1 5,208 19.9 
Males 
1996 11,260 ea, | 12,0 2,282 20.3 2,094 18.6 
1997 11,404 e28ie . Sililes 2 Oke 194 2,013 V7 
1998 11,549 1,249 108 2226" 29:3 2,076 18.0 
1999 11,683 1227 1035 2210 18.9 2,134 18.3 
2000 11,843 1,181 10.0 2,160 18.2 2,210 18.7 
2001 12,024 1,110 9.2 2,166 18.0 2,230 18.5 
2002 12,201 1,092 9.0 Pe ANTES 2,260 18.5 
2003 12,352 1,056 8.5 2,053 16.6 2,266 18.3 
2004 12,515 1,031 8.2 2,041 16.3 2,319 18.5 
2005 12,693 1,012 8.0 2.0 Gr eOLe 2,432 19.2 
2006 12,883 983 7.6 2022  eioee 2,496 19.4 
Females 
1996 11,707 1,479 12.6 2239) 2 193) 2,459 21.0 
1997 11,852 1,459 123 2.205) 18:6 2,349 19.8 
1998 11,974 eee abies 2,218 18.5 2,385 19.9 
1999 12,104 1,361 Tk2 PaOOme waloul 2,436 20.1 
2000 25252 1,321 10.8 2,134 17.4 2,508 20.5 
2001 12,420 1,261 10.2 2,106 17.0 2,510 20.2 
2002 12,596 1,230 9.8 2Ot2e 025 2,551 20.2 
2003 12,755 1,206 9.5 1,962 15.4 2,545 20.0 
2004 12,928 1,192 9.2 1,948 15.1 2,587 20.0 
2005 13,113 1,151 8.8 1,902 14.5 2,690 20.5 
2006 13,303 1,140 8.6 1,932 14.5 2,712 20.4 


ci 1 a 


Note: Population aged 15 and older based on Labour Force Survey estimates. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0004. 
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Some Posts Alluniversity. ‘Bachelor's Above bachelor's 

postsecondary certificate or diploma degrees degree degree 
thousands % thousands % thousands % thousands % thousands % 
2,031 8.8 53982 25.8 3,106 Wes 2,115 9.2 991 43 
2,121 9.1 6,357 PAS) 3,247 14.0 2,214 915 1,033 4.4 
2,120 9.0 6,513 ell 3,340 14.2 2,304 9.8 1,036 4.4 
2,116 8.9 6,597 Ziel S022 14.8 2,402 10.1 1,119 47 
2,275 9.4 6,584 27.3 3,722 15.4 2,907 10.4 WS) 5.0 
2,241 9/2 6,916 28.3 3,905 16.0 2,661 10.9 1,244 Sat 
2,274 9.2 7,124 28.7 4,061 16.4 2,790 The! 1,271 5.1 
2,453 9.8 7,261 28.9 4,306 17.2 2,969 11.8 ijoor 53 
2,478 9.7 7,458 29.3 4,390 17.3 3,070 12.1 1,320 Ee 
Dae 8.6 7,692 29.8 4,690 18.2 Wey 12S 1,464 ON 
Zalilih 8.1 7,832 29.9 4,952 18.9 3,445 keh? 1,507 5.8 
979 8.7 2,897 20) OO 14.8 1,051 9.3 611 5.4 
1,019 8.9 S82 Dilgo 1,735 ore 1,105 9.7 630 510 
1,018 8.8 3,197 Pifait 1,784 15.4 1,159 10.0 625 5.4 
1,020 8.7 3,247 27.8 1,847 15.8 1,170 10.0 676 5.8 
1,107 9.3 3,259 210 1,926 16.3 1,208 10.2 718 6.1 
1,088 9.0 3,406 28.3 2,025 16.8 1,295 10.8 730 6.1 
neil 9.2 3,505 28.7 2,095 17.2 ARSON Wile 744 6.1 
1,189 9.6 3,586 29.0 2,203 17.8 1,430 11.6 773 6.3 
1229 9.8 3,675 29.4 2,220 Wel, 1,463 lee 758 6.1 
1,106 8.7 3,783 29.8 2,345 18.5 ong 12.0 827 6.5 
1,060 8.2 3,857 29.9 2,466 19.1 1,612 1225 853 6.6 
1,052 9.0 3,035 25.9 1,444 12.3 1,063 911 380 3.2 
1,102 9:3 Oi220 27.2 1,512 12.8 1,109 9.4 403 3.4 
1,103 9:2 3,316 Mbll 1,556 13.0 1,145 9.6 411 3.4 
1,096 oa 3,351 Bibel 1,675 13.8 1,232 10.2 443 Se 
1,168 9:5 3,325 27.1 1,796 14.7 1,299 10.6 497 44 
1,152 9.3 3,510 28.3 1,881 15.1 1,366 11.0 515 4] 
1,158 9.2 3,619 28.7 1,967 15.6 1,439 11.4 528 4.2 
1,264 9.9 3,675 28.8 2,103 16.5 1,540 12.1 563 4.4 
1,249 97 3,783 29.3 2,170 16.8 1,608 12.4 562 4.3 
1,116 8.5 3,909 29.8 2,345 Ws 1,708 13.0 637 49 
2,487 18.7 1,833 13.8 654 . 49 


ccc Oe eno anion 
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Table 10.2 School board revenue and expenditures, 1992 to 2006 


Revenue 
Own-source revenue 
Property and related taxes 
Real property taxes 
Grants in lieu of taxes 
Federal government 


Federal government 
business enterprises 


Provincial and territorial 
governments 


Provincial and territorial 
government business 
enterprises 


Local governments 


Local government 
business enterprises 


Business taxes 


Miscellaneous property and 
related taxes 


Other taxes 
Sales of goods and services 
Intergovernment 
General 
Rentals 


Other sales of goods and 
services 


Investment income 
Other interest income 
Other investment income 


Other revenue from own 
Sources 


Specific-purpose transfers 
from other government 
subsectors 


Federal government 


Provincial and territorial 
governments 


Education transfers 
Debt charges (interest) 
Local governments 
Expenditures 
Education 
Debt charges 
Interest 
Other debt charges 
Surplus/deficit (-) 


RI ARCS 


ase 


31,779,197 
11,383,409 
10,226,228 
8,920,373 
164,648 
45,748 


2219 


101,502 


12,297 
0 


2,822 
956,251 


184,956 
2,113 
1,083,530 
467,215 
616,315 
49,015 


567,300 
54,233 
5,261 
48,972 


17,305 


20,395,788 
76,242 


20,165,582 
19,440,044 
725,538 
153,964 
31,666,395 
30,787,056 
879,339 
879,140 
199 
112,802 


~ 1993 


31,603,451 
ATE 
10,615,606 
9,304,047 
164,130 
41,180 


1,815 


109,377 


9,103 
318 


2,337 
958,475 


188,954 
596 
1,094,451 
450,263 
644,188 
49,479 


594,709 
49,400 
OVAL 
43,689 


19,724 


19,823,674 
89,919 


19,584,064 
18,856,849 
T2215 
149,691 
31,215,122 
30,283,658 
931,464 
931,302 
162 
388,329 


$ thousands 
32,064,138 32,224,966 
11,312,396 11,359,580 
10,126,998 10,180,707 
8,862,895 8,913,431 
150,483 145,988 
40,222 40,870 
1,900 1,815 
101,001 96,656 
Base 5,109 
362 383 
1,266 1155 
976,084 1,006,023 
137,536 115,265 
566 930 
1,107,931 1,094,804 
426,572 409,886 
681,359 684,918 
54,413 40,309 
626,946 644,609 
55 Too 61,675 
5,161 4,802 
49,974 56,873 
21,766 21,464 
20,751,742 20,865,386 
98,538 132,051 
20,502,833 20,585,449 
19,761,317 19,860,652 
741,516 724,797 
150,371 147,886 
32,133,862 31,738,443 
31,112,930 30,642,856 
1,020,932 1,095,587 
1,020,779 1,095,385 
153 202 

-69,724 


Note: Data not available for New Brunswick, Yukon and Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0009 
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486,523 


A SESS 08S ANSE SEIN GN I EE SILER EIS AEE MERE TER EIGEN OIE LTE EEE 


31,899,333 
11,640,998 
10,433,594 
9,152,598 
148,583 
39,173 


1,843 


100,548 


5,223 
407 


1,389 
1,015,806 


116,607 
619 
1,130,374 
395,245 
735,129 
41,443 


693,686 
53,049 
4,857 
48,192 


23,362 


20,258,335 
92,000 


20,015,657 
19,253,989 
761,668 
150,678 
31,754,347 
30,687,738 
1,066,609 
1,066,523 
86 


144,986 


1997 


32,042,472 
12,157,134 
10,926,304 
9,617,759 
152,255 
44,341 


1,962 


99,793 


4,054 
457 


1,648 
1,047,918 


108,372 
651 
1,157,659 
382,141 
775,518 
43,403 


732,115 
46,592 
5,270 
41,322 


20920 


19,885,338 
81,580 


19,650,260 
18,960,162 
690,098 
153,498 
32,212,258 
31,169,335 
1,042,923 
1,042,534 
389 
-169,786 
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35,590,628 
9,186,870 
7,801,048 
7,602,321 

96,439 
40,772 


2,330 


48,405 


3,148 
484 


1,300 
26,780 


75,508 
599 
1,304,790 
457,962 
846,828 
49,226 


797,557 
54,598 
4.641 
49,957 


25,835 


26,403,758 
82,258 


26,161,478 
25,637,572 
523,906 
160,022 
32,091,168 
31,309,610 
781,558 
781,414 
144 


3,499,460. 


999 


32,933,191 
9,593,045 
8,009,046 
7,814,361 

89,993 
36,637 


2,116 
46,928 
3,026 
483 


803 


28,381 


76,311 
650 
1,492,498 
483,870 
1,008,628 
56,675 


951,953 
65,691 
5,892 
59,799 


25,160 


23,340,146 
90,975 


23,088,695 
22,688,501 
400,194 
160,476 
32,700,627 
31,955,580 
745,047 
737,104 
7,943 
232,564 


2000 


34,049,949 
9,696,626 
7,999,391 
7,803,833 

90,908 
36,802 


1,447 


47,941 


3,367 
469 


882 
29,054 


79,996 
708 
1,590,727 
547,924 
1,042,803 
58,919 


983,884 
78,818 
5,974 
73,244 


26,982 


24,353,323 
84,721 


24,103,915 
23,723,258 
380,657 
164,687 
34,142,482 
33,416,048 
726,434 
721,368 
5,066 


2001 


35,230,651 
9,851,322 
8,105,789 
7,907,445 

84,244 
32,480 


876 


44850 


3,758 
510 


Wed 
31,123 


82,977 
723 
1,644,381 
519,393 
1,124,988 
66,368 


1,058,620 
74,635 
6,324 
68,311 


25,794 


25,379,329 
89,923 


25,120,176 
24,701,947 
418,229 
169,230 
35,368,073 
34,624,407 
743,666 
734,845 
8,821 
-137,422 


2002 
$ thousands 
36,895,015 
10,121,370 

8,197,216 
8,013,090 
78,233 
30,971 


469 


40,749 


4322 
527 


1,195 
32,065 


73,828 
695 
1,822,908 
515,877 
1,307,031 
105,892 


1,201,139 
71,844 
6,985 
64,859 


28,707 


26,773,645 
104,689 


26,494,344 
26,089,163 
405,181 
174,612 
36,873,300 
36,150,312 
722,988 
712,633 
10,355 
21,715 


2003 


39,085,203 
10,349,619 
8,355,012 
8,163,446 
82,718 
31,887 


376 


44 254 


4228 
525 


1,448 
33,432 


75,416 
692 
1,878,446 
512,769 
1,365,677 
117,929 


1,247,748 
83,865 
5,322 
78,543 


31,604 


28,735,584 
98,705 


28,459,642 
28,059,578 
400,064 
177,237 
38,264,627 
37,528,221 
736,406 
729,472 
6,934 
820,576 


2004 


39,348 228 
10,435,931 
8,483,512 
8,293,159 
81,214 
32,509 


308 


41,924 


4,243 
536 


1,694 
34,535 


74,604 
ills 
1,839,105 
527,331 
1,311,774 
gS VATS) 


1,191,995 
81,960 
5,498 
76,462 


30,639 


28,912,297 
86,519 


28,650,516 
28,240,574 
409,942 
175,262 
39,479,158 
38,759,210 
719,948 
712,874 
7,074 
-130,930 


2005 


41,328,799 
10,907,645 
8,902,057 
8,702,948 
84,155 
33,603 


322 


43,433 


4,452 
543 


1,802 
36,010 


78,944 
746 
1,888,136 
540,674 
1,347,462 
124,752 


1,222,710 
84,756 
5,733 
79,023 


31,950 


30,421,154 
89,211 


30,151,637 
29,734,232 
417,405 
180,306 
41,439,144 
40,735,347 
703,797 
696,623 
7,174 
-110,345 


ST ERMC TT GEE SLL SLE SE IESE SELLE LEE LESLIE LED IELTS LES ISSN EEE AEE LE ELE SAB IES SESE OSI URINE S SSO EIR RRsat 


2006 


45,457,819 
11,315,980 
9,233,020 
9,033,628 
82,172 
33,001 


313 


42,144 


4,369 
574 


1,771 
34,671 


82,549 
718 
1,963,120 
562,263 
1,400,857 
129,212 


1,271,645 
86,023 
5,920 
80,503 


33,099 


34,141,839 
93,242 


33,867,134 
33,433,957 
433,177 
181,463 
45,033,800 
44,356,765 
677,035 
669,470 
7,065 
424,019 


SSSR EERE ESS DS RIEL LEED EERE DELLE SESE DEE ELEN ESE LEE DE LEER LESLIE ELE 
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Table 10.3 Enrolment in public elementary and secondary schools, by province and 
territory, 1997/1998 to 2003/2004 


—" Canada Newfoundland a and Labrador _— Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
number 
1997/1998 5,354,706 101,768 24,397 162,359 131,586 
1998/1999 5,359,724 97,557 24,146 160,011 129,131 
1999/2000 5,372,346 94,118 24,089 158,205 127,003 
2000/2001 5,358,545 90,287 23,153 155,873 124,942 
2001/2002 5,367,314 87,019 22,843 153,450 122,792 
2002/2003 5,349,725 84,397 22,615 150,599 120,600 
2003/2004 5,289,031 81,545 22,239 148,514 118,869 
% change 
1997/1998 - : a - 
1998/1999 0.1 -44 -1.0 -1.4 -1.9 
1999/2000 0.2 -3.5 -0.2 “1.1 -1.6 
2000/2001 -0.3 -4. -3.9 -1.5 -1.6 
2001/2002 0.2 -3.6 -1.3 -1.6 -1.7 
2002/2003 -0.3 -3.0 -1.0 -1.9 -1.8 


2003/2004 fe -3.4 Alle -1.4 -1.4 
LILA ATLAS MES ICP SEE IEEE ITT REIT 


MARTE SOR Pe AOR RE TEA PENS EE LTC OTE BDA LIE TTE EDEL LEBEL ALIS LES A AOS OTOL T 


1. ~ Until 1998/1999, data for the Northwest Territories include Nunavut: “from 1999/2000 on, data for the Northwest 
Territories exclude Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-595MIE2006004. 


Table 10.4 Graduates of public elementary and secondary schools, by province and 
territory, 1997/1998 to 2003/2004 


ELEY EERNRAIAT PN AEST A RT a 


NES A RO STR. TA BRETT BEETS SETI NT SIS 


Canada Newfoundland and Labrador Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick 


number 
1997/1998 204,745 7,365 WHS 10,387 8,754 
1998/1999 207,177 6,896 1,628 10,151 8,798 
1999/2000 325,688 6,810 1,798 9,914 8,912 
2000/2001 324,230 6,109 ate 10,064 8,552 
2001/2002 334,274 6,079 1,667 10,124 8,574 
2002/2003 354,566 5,956 Vegas: 10,387 8,291 
2003/2004 335,286 5,631 1,734 10,445 7,996 
% change 
1997/1998 a i 5 - 4 
1998/1999 Ww -6.4 -6.2 -2.3 0.5 
1999/2000 57.2 -1.2 10.4 -2.3 ibe 
2000/2001 -0.4 -10.3 -45 15 -4.0 
2001/2002 3.1 -0.5 -2.9 0.6 0.3 
2002/2003 6.1 -2.0 Be 2.6 -3.3 
2003/2004 -5.4 -5.5 -1.1 0.6 -3.6 


ae a eR ES EE TL TE TT EE ELE I ET 


Note: Canada totals exclude Ontario. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-595MIE2006004. 
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ELE ELI EEL LILLIE SDE DE SLES ILENE ELLIS EADIE DEDEDE DI ELLEN SIE ELLE LIES SILO OEE RETO I SE EIN STE IES NSE SE tO eRe SR SoRSaRt 


“Quebec ‘Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan ‘Alberta British Columbia Yukon Northwest Territories’ Nunavut? 


number 
1,260,513 2,095,630 194,798 196,013 532,301 631,445 6,333 17,563 
1,250,268 2,111,622 195,091 194,797 543,387 629,544 6,102 18,068 4 
1,245,022 2,131,626 199,419 192,885 546,402 628,265 5,975 9,753 9,584 
1,237,981 2,143,599 192,299 190,711 549,633 625,073 5,764 9,672 9,558 
1,244,689 2,163,108 191,102 186,518 548,122 622,837 5,608 9678 9,548 
1,245,339 2,164,940 189,217 182,687 551,375 613,235 5,610 9,747 9,364 
1,241,071 2,129,742 188,498 178,932 549,533 605,517 5,520 9689 9,362 
% change 
-0.8 0.8 0.2 -0.6 Dal -0.3 -3.6 2.9 
-0.4 0.9 2.2 -1.0 0.6 “0.2 -241 -46.0 
-0.6 0.6 -3.6 -1.1 0.6 -0.5 -3.5 -0.8 -0.3 
0.5 0.9 -0.6 -2.2 -0.3 -0.4 -2.7 0.1 -0.1 
0.1 0.1 -1.0 Li) Fe lS -1.5 0.0 0.7 -1.9 


-0.3 a8) Sy acti! ui -0.3 =i} S110) -0.6 0.0 


LT ELE OUST SESE SEE TLL LEE LE GEESE IESE LLL LEE LEN ELLE SELLER LILES VED LEE ELL LED LLB LLIN IELE DIESELS DAE DN DLL ELLA TE ELLE LEE LEED EEE LES LEGESEEEEEL ESD 


SRDS ALES EERIE TLE SS SS NINE LOR OR TELLER SERED NTE TE ISSA ELIS LEGER ALES EES EEE ALLE EBLE ELE GE LOEE IOEE IEEE ESE EVE AS EER IEE LEE LEED NE LIEGE ELE EIED, 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Yukon Northwest Territories Nunavut 


number 
90,884 i 11,970 10,969 25,743 36,360 245 242 91 
91,680 5 11,829 11,218 26,561 37,740 290 258 128 
90.051 114,404 13,433 11,682 28,321 39,716 258 255 134 
87,468 115,599 12,508 11,512 29,303 40,703 283 284 128 
86,708 124,783 12,424 11,449 29,877 41,923 280 250 136 
85,817 143,187 13,354 VS) Silllas 42,534 282 282 139 
87,713 123,238 13,952 1 hOSSHemoo nog 40,571 332 302 130 
% change 


0.9 s eee 2.3 3.2 3.8 18.4 


1.8 : 13.6 4 6.6 52 -11.0 
2.9 1.0 6.9 1.5 3.5 25 97 
0.9 79 0.7 0.5 2.0 apig 49 
AO 147 75 0.2 4.3 15 07 
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Table 10. 9 University and college revenue and SXUSHERUER®) 1992 to 2007 


MRA EBACE CRIES OPENS AAR I I OLED AA EMO TIE EEL NTE IE STOOD 


1992 
Revenue 15,777,481 
Own-source revenue 4,775,098 
Sales of goods and 
services 3,581 381 
Tuition fees 1,888,817 
Other sales of goods and 
services 1,692,564 
Investment income 372,453 
Other revenue from own 
sources 821,264 
Transfers from other levels 
of government 11,002,382 
Federal government 1,036,574 
Provincial and territorial 
governments 9,959,687 
Local governments 6,121 
Expenditures 15,677,144 
Postsecondary education 15,390,167 
Administration 2,986,317 
Education 8,750,877 
Support to students 375,646 
Other 3,277,326 
Special retraining services cs 
Debt charges 286,977 
Surplus/deficit (-) 100, 337 


ET RN VSN LI TRIER 


Notes: Fiscal year ending March 31. 


ES SAAD RSE SITE 


i 


1993 4904 ~+~©1995°~«S*S*«~NNHS*~<“‘«‘«dNT~C*«<‘«éCO 

$ thousands 
16,369,729 16,419,382 16,759,086 17,260,407 16,729,056 17,389,686 
5.032.539 5,612,258 5,889,502 6,277,982 6,653,193 7,447,138 


4,036,333 4,349,760 4,567,345 4,843,608 5,187,833 5,699,797 
2,137,148 2,339,171 2,507,056 2,690,708 2,889,160 3,179,565 


1,899,185 2,010,590 2,060,289 2,152,900 2,298,673 2,520,232 
376,157 367,552 366,970 427,658 408,272 556,419 


820,049 894,945 955,187 1,006,716 1,057,088 1,190,922 


11,137,190 10,807,124 10,869,584 10,982,425 10,075,863 9,942,548 
1,079,685 1,095,690 1,110,639 1,090,080 1,022,516 980,566 


10,049,264 9,701,848 9,746,774 9,877,178 9,028,729 8,932,862 
8,241 9,586 WAAL 15,167 24,618 29,120 
16,314,392 16,749,070 16,917,362 17,192,872 16,804,525 17,194,597 
16,034,061 16,451,698 16,559,462 16,747,684 16,381,240 16,762,116 
3,073,970 3,103,484 3,157,017 3,361,662 3,205,490 3,251,008 
9.127.476 9,320,107 9,304,767 9,249,982 9,176,367 9,253,953 
404,958 428,626 447,082 453,669 307,665 347,649 
3,427,656 3,599,481 3,650,595 3,682,371 3,691,718 3,909,506 


280,331 297,372 357,900 445,189 423,285 432,481 
55,337 -329,689  -158,276 67,535 -75,469 195,089 


SLE IAL IE GL EI TS ce SE NE 


Excludes Yukon College for confidentiality purposes. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0007. 
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TALL SON LE REEL LL LILLE EES LEE LOLI LEONE LET SELES ENN SEER EEE NEIL GENER OSES ER ES LONE ES 


“2001. 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 
$ thousands 

20,064,718 20,380,239 21,732,604 23,262,806 25,359,135 28,096,412 29,484,455 30,990,494 33,847,597 

7,887,522 8,791,925 9,630,461 10,339,207 11,244,357 12,752,007 13,336,261 13,976,578 15,413,521 


6,044,702 6,715,382 7,371,133 8,132,232 9,026,491 9,906,500 10,520,144 11,024,426 12,168,566 
3,906,275 3,881,521 4,144,097 4,486,787 5,085,897 5,766,539 6,152,681 6,453,724 7,147,470 


2,038,427 2,833,861 3,227,036 3,645,445 3,940,594 4,139,962 4,367,463 4,570,702 5,021,096 
476,694 592,/97 604,613 396,046 370,231 821,830 645,905 678,871 747,924 


1,366,126 1,483,746 1,654,715 1,810,929 1,847,635 2,023,677 2,170,212 2,273,281 2,497,031 


12,177,196 11,588,314 12,102,143 12,923,599 14,114,778 15,344,405 16,148,194 17,013,916 18,434,076 
1,112,046 1,352,613 1,624,714 1,922,197 2,270,560 2,564,931 2,678,489 2,819,458 3,073,356 


11,049,246 10,221,834 10,451,811 10,947,140 11,817,345 12,750,006 13,444,014 14,167,730 15,330,445 
15,904 13,867 25,618 54,262- 26,873 29,468 25,691 26,728 30,274 
18,022,802 19,478,054 21,278,479 23,454,251 25,590,341 27,690,208 29,609,613 31,262,977 34,107,650 
17,679,221 18,800,032 20,569,831 22,717,330 24,820,214 26,804,032 28,699,579 30,277,775 33,044,907 
3,438,931 3,826,107 4,267,373 4,662,921 4,717,093 4,759,180 5,377,969 5,737,298 6,257,850 
9,724,860 9,806,404 10,447,939 11,372,063 12,485,313 13,748,442 14,250,885 15,003,320 16,351,516 
407,889 513,845 603,597 718,845 818,445 961,623 1,031,730 1,080,572 1,197,408 
4,107,541 4,653,676 5,250,922 5,963,501 6,799,363 7,334,787 8,038,995 8,456,584 9,238,132 
240,451 243,966 272,106 271,758 284,984 277,324 288,372 318,114 

343,581 437,571 464,682 464,815 498 369 575,652 606,483 669,187 716,182 
2,041,916 902,185 454,125 -191,445 -231,206 406,204 125,158 272,484 -260,053 


SLANE ALE I OS ORO LAE NTE TELE LE LODE ELLIS INGELIN LENE LE LLL LEBEL SEELIE LEELA LLL LENCO LLGLLEE LAD AC LLL ELLE DEC LEER SLE IS ET BELOIT LEED 
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Table 10.6 University enrolment, by instructional programs, 1993/1994 to 2004/2005 
mo7993/1994 1994/1995 1995/1996 1996/1997 


number 
All instructional programs 874,605 858,972 846,408 829,767 
Personal improvement and leisure - i ie :. 
Education 80,010 77,472 73,290 70,428 
Visual and performing arts and communications technologies 25,479 25,494 25,704 24 882 
Humanities 143,907 139,254 144,522 135,750 
Social and behavioural sciences and law 148,179 147,720 143,607 136,992 
Business, management and public administration 130,134 123,222 120,414 121,188 
Physical and life sciences and technologies 77,472 uleiies 78,525 76,842 
Mathematics, computer and information sciences 32,607 32,454 a Koto, 32,622 
Architecture, engineering and related technologies 65,364 63,657 62,259 62,088 
Agriculture, natural resources and conservation 14,301 14,067 Sate 15,831 
Health, parks, recreation and fitness 71,730 (ish Rea’ 73,884 74,694 
Personal, protective and transportation services 258 210 183 189 
Other instructional programs 85,167 85,173 76,752 78,255 


dog ERA MAH RNC 2ST SS OTE TI NBO NRT ESET OT CLE LEI DIELS LE IE EEE LILLEL I TOE ETE, 


Source: “Statistics ‘Canada, CANSIM table 477- “0013. 


Table 10. 7 University enrolment, by program level, 1993/1994 to 2004/2005 
eS ae mmm y993/1994 1994/1995 1995/1996 1996/1997 


number 
All program levels 874,605 858,972 846,408 829,767 
Trade/vocational and preparatory training certificate or diploma 
Community college certificate or diploma and other community 
college 3,015 2,016 2,409 2,457 
Undergraduate level 668,535 658,284 648,972 639,588 
Bachelor’s and other undergraduate degree 596,274 586,116 580,185 575,886 
Other undergraduate level 72,261 72,168 68,787 63,702 
Graduate level 112,047 112,947 112,524 112,068 
Master’s degree 69,942 69,783 69,300 69,093 
Earned doctorate 26,475 27,147 27,306 27,198 
Other graduate levels! 15,633 16,017 15,918 aa ere(/ 
Other program levels? 91,008 85,722 82,503 75,651 


STE RELEASE TS IE WS AEC TORN ET RIE LEY I INCI GLEE TT IIE ELL LORIE BEE I 


1. includes master’s qualifying year, university graduate level certificate or diploma, PhD. (Doctor of Philosophy) qualifying 
year or probationary, internship (Postgraduate Medical Education known as post-MD.) and residency (medical, dental, 
veterinary). 

2. Includes program levels not applicable and non-program (taking non-credit courses or taking courses without seeking a 
credit). 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0013. 
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1997/1998 1998/1999 1999/2000 2000/2001 2001/2002 + 2002/2003 2003/2004 2004/2005 
number 
822,774 826,362 847,503 850,572 886,605 933,870 993,246 1,014,486 
; : . 0 66 69 51 30 
67,623 65,673 66,279 66,879 69,747 72,216 76,839 72,561 
24,984 25,359 25,413 26,922 27,900 29,862 33,984 35,514 
130,038 127,392 119,358 123,744 129,738 136,083 147,918 145,146 
132,135 129,795 132,498 136,659 140,247 151,671 164,832 178,146 
124,626 128,556 134,367 134,517 141,165 151,695 160,539 162,849 
76,536 75,537 79,272 79,140 80,553 83,616 91,719 96,441 
34,407 37,473 41,574 43,527 46,377 45,897 44,190 40,929 
63,438 65,223 67,434 70,023 74,817 81,087 85,776 86,451 
16,731 16,362 16,416 15,420 14,841 14,487 14,613 14,640 
74,781 74,826 74,847 74,268 80,589 84,810 91,908 97,950 
351 345 372 1,047 1,185 1317 1,299 1,683 
77,118 79,821 89,673 78,426 79,374 81,063 79,575 82,152 


1997/1998 1998/1999 1999/2000 2000/2001 2001/2002 2002/2003 2003/2004 2004/2005 


number 

822,774 826,362 847,503 850,572 886,605 933,870 993,246 1,014,486 
147 204 90 159 168 105 

2302 2,232 2,811 2,295 2,088 2,268 2,946 2,367 

633,018 633,495 650,367 657,189 680,619 719,058 770,391 785,757 
572,331 571,161 583,146 589,695 613,473 648 321 696,720 716,982 
60,687 62,337 67,221 67,497 67,146 70,737 73,671 68,775 
112,692 113,481 116,304 118,152 124,605 134,952 142,644 148,776 
69,852 71,292 74,331 75,195 79,533 85,800 89,385 92,148 
27,003 26,505 26,493 26,598 27,390 32,004 34,527 
15,834 15,681 15,483 16,356 17,679 21,249 22,101 
74,712 77,154 77,868 72,738 desl 79,206 ntiremiel eal 
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Table 10. 8 University degrees, diplomas and certificates granted, 1993 to 2004 


= ~""4993 1994 1995 1996 
number 

All instructional programs 173,850 178,074 178,065 178,113 
Personal improvement and leisure x Ae s a 
Education 26,628 26,304 26,454 Zits 
Visual and performing arts and communications 

technologies Bln 5,310 5,241 5,199 
Humanities 22,623 23,058 22,386 22,377 
Social and behavioural sciences and law 38,334 39,423 39,678 38,988 
Business, management and public administration 31,428 31,623 30,252 30,054 
Physical and life sciences and technologies 12,015 13,119 13,662 14,631 
Mathematics, computer and information sciences 6,762 6,825 7,194 6,996 
Architecture, engineering and related technologies 12,135 12,999 13,293 13,341 
Agriculture, natural resources and conservation 2,400 2,616 2,754 3,036 
Health, parks, recreation and fitness 15,801 16,197 16,563 16,734 
Personal, protective and transportation services 63 78 54 75 
Other instructional programs 534 525 537 966 


sae: em RN RAED EE TRIN HIP RG OSTA NE TALLEST NESE NOELLE LEA TL TEES 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0014. 


Table 10.9 University degrees, diplomas and certificates granted, by province, 1993 to 


2004 
sameness sarcasm 
number 

Canada 173,850 178,074 178,065 178,113 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,649 2,718 PAA 2,907 
Prince Edward Island 498 573 585 528 
Nova Scotia 7,806 8,103 7,887 7,725 
New Brunswick 3,945 4,005 4,149 4,428 
Quebec 56,334 57,852 56,856 56,253 
Ontario 64,803 66,189 66,861 67,668 
Manitoba 5,958 6,285 6,315 6,030 
Saskatchewan 6,216 5,415 5,784 5710 
Alberta 11,637 12,282 12,270 12,240 
British Columbia 13,998 14,652 14,784 14,616 


ARAL LENE TON AT EN NER LE TS ITE TT TEN ET LTO 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0014. 
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1997 1998 1999 92000 "9001 SS~« 2002 he 2003  ~+~-2004 
number 
173,934 172,074 173,577 176,556 178,101 186,153 198,525 209,076 
23,742 21,636 22,290 22,542 22,395 23,754 24,942 25,428 
5,205 5,256 5,202 5,373 5,904 5,949 6,654 7,320 
20,988 20,364 19,593 20,064 19,809 20,463 22,095 22,350 
37,872 37,899 36,702 36,315 36,096 37,398 39,120 41,757 
29,916 30,492 31,629 33,213 34,728 37,485 40,785 43,170 
15,183 15¥502 14,607 14,730 14,808 14,283 14,685 15,186 
6,867 6,966 7,710 8,448 9,060 10,008 10,647 11,079 
12,912 13,026 12,798 13,305 13,839 14,766 16,380 17,460 
3,240 3,258 3,825 4,008 3,885 3,654 3,765 3,576 
16,746 16,497 16,920 16,518 16,215 17,220 18,129 20,136 
102 81 90 81 228 270 270 360 
1,158 1,047 2,211 T,959 Walken 903 1,053 1,254 


ASLO LEI TEN LETT CES LE IIE SEDER ADELE DE ELIOT 


number 

173,934 172,074 173,577 176,556 178,101 186,153 198,525 209,076 
2,952 3,000 3,114 2,931 2,862 2,898 2,976 3,168 
570 405 540 534 606 555 624 672 
7,785 7,812 7,824 7,638 7,680 7,878 8,766 9,579 
4311 4,032 3,975 4,032 4,101 4,395 4,557 4,944 
53,589 51,066 50,958 50,847 Silalloe 54,009 57,786 61,212 
65,562 65,898 65,697 67,221 68,286 70,749 75,864 80,436 
5,895 5,640 5,442 5,340 5,397 5,980 5,871 6,309 
5,337 5,445 5,547 5,793 5,694 5,739 5,865 5,835 
12,816 13,002 13,560 14,052 15,087 16,344 17,199 18,012 
Heal 15,780 16,917 18,171 17,238 26,000) JO Ones ets 200 
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Table 10.10 Employment in educational and related services, by province and territory, 
2002 to 2006 


Se Me nO eee 
number 
Canada 983,699 996,387 1,010,814 1,031,380 1,055,465 
Newfoundland and Labrador 16,398 16,612 16,504 15,813 16,127 
Prince Edward Island 4,168 4,255 4,464 4,462 4,466 
Nova Scotia 37,042 36,449 36,537 36,025 37,134 
New Brunswick 24,129 24,206 23,834 24,285 24,952 
Quebec 234,962 237,454 238,454 236,586 241,182 
Ontario 351,465 362,346 370,804 387,460 397,519 
Manitoba 42,403 43,166 44 584 46,156 45,841 
Saskatchewan 37,061 37,202 37,977 38,603 38,818 
Alberta 104,655 104,806 105,655 107,756 109,537 
British Columbia 127,102 125,536 127,590 129,927 135,680 
Yukon 1, 118 ili 146 1,156 1,200 1,234 


ae SCS ER AORTA RL MENT RSS TRENT SIRE SE TOT REE ED 


Notes: Excludes owners ‘or “partners of ‘unincorporated businesses ‘and professional practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, people working outside Canada, military personnel, and casual workers for whom a [4 is not 
required 
Data for Northwest Territories and Nunavut are not available. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 


Table 10.11 Undergraduate tuition fees for full-time students, by discipline, 2002/2003 to 


_ 2006/2007 
7 3002/2003 2003/2004 ~—<2004/2005+~«=«005/2006 +—«2006/2007 
average ($) 

Average undergraduate tuition fees 3,749 4,018 4,140 4,211 4,347 
Agriculture 3,301 3,495 3,618 3,643 S012 
Architecture 3,524 3,587 3,599 3,610 3,805 
Arts 3,617 3,813 3,962 3,982 4,104 
Commerce 3,743 3,985 3,790 3,806 3,989 
Dentistry 9,703 11,681 12,239 13,033 13,463 
Education 3,019 3,149 3,252 3,277 3,334 
Engineering 3,865 4,400 4,591 4,740 4,887 
Household Sciences 3,486 3,669 3,816 3,914 4,037 
Law 5,021 5,995 6,577 6,904 7,221 
Medicine 8,063 9,137 10,139 10,318 10,553 
Music 3,586 3,/59 3,754 3,936 4,092 
Science 3, 728 3,957 4,093 4,219 4,353 


DTT EEE ATHENS RT: NTE RSI PEO TST LIL ECL OI I EE LE LT TESTE GE IES, 


Note: Using the most current enrolment data available, average ‘tuition 1 fees have been weighted by the number of students 
enrolled by institution and field of study. Fees at both public and private institutions are included in the weighted 
average calculations. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Centre for Education Statistics. 
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Table 10.12 Undergraduate tuition fees for full-time students, by province, 2002/2003 to 


AUT 
“2002/2003 2003/2004 ~+~«2004/2005.~2005/2006 ~~: 2006/2007 
average ($) 

Canada 3,749 4,018 4,140 4,211 4,347 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,729 2,606 2,606 2,606 2,606 
Prince Edward Island 3,891 4,133 4,374 4,645 4,947 
Nova Scotia 5,214 5,956 6,003 6,323 6,571 
New Brunswick 4,186 4,457 4,719 5,037 5,328 
Quebec 1,851 1,865 1,888 1,900 1,916 
Ontario 4,665 4,911 4,831 4,933 5,160 
Manitoba 3,144 3,155 3,236 3,333 3,338 
Saskatchewan 4,286 4,644 5,062 5,063 5,063 
Alberta 4,165 4511 4,940 4838 4,828 


British Columbia 3, 176 4, 098 4 735 4, 867 4, 960 


SEER SRSA LR AT ONTO IN 


Note: Using the most current enrolment data available, ‘average tuition fees ‘have been weighted by the number of students 
enrolled by institution and field of study. Fees at both public and private institutions are included in the weighted 
average calculations. ; 

Source: Statistics Canada, Centre for Education Statistics. 


Table 10.13 Public and private elementary and secondary education expenditures, by 
province and territory, 1997/1998 to 2002/2003 


SSR aR SRNR ZONA ONE 


“4997/1998 1998/1999 1999/2000 2000/2001 2001/2002 2002/2003 
$ thousands 


Canada 37,163,556 38,758,819 39,401,683 40,285,311 42,294,686 43,237,551 
Newfoundland and Labrador 564,714 569,287 573,908 577,319 608,376 626,352 
Prince Edward Island 127,047 143 263 142,211 150,277 156,399 154,311 
Nova Scotia 920,575 1,027,450 1,080,247 996,439 1,006,261 1,145,116 
New Brunswick 847,354 866,150 885,836 843,565 864,441 891,580 
Quebec 7,600,775 7,772,687 8,554,451 8,860,058 9,628,481 9,616,102 
Ontario 15,502,879 16,191,535 15,786,513 15,842,478 16,390,755 16,722,053 
Manitoba 1,616,574 1,690,214 Ie alZ 1,821,560 1,853,923 1,956,411 
Saskatchewan 1,335,093 1,375,143 1,387,902 1,453,208 1,490,336 1,631,892 
Alberta 3,528,301 3,882,363 3,922,073 4,139,444 4,401,026 4,504,733 
British Columbia 4,802,043 4,907,057 5,005,492 5,294,063 S022 5,617,944 
Yukon 82,838 76,779 81,178 81,289 87,159 91,247 
Northwest Territories 

(including Nunavut) 211,662 208,959 3 - - : 
Northwest Territories - * 118,246 117,625 140,288 156,824 
Nunavut i “ 85,416 85,439 91,986 98,458 
Foreign and undistributed? 23, 701 47, 932 22, 098 22 2047 23 3,128 aes 24,528 


Note: Data are estimates for the most recent year, “budgetary for the ‘second most recent year, and preliminary for the third 
most recent year. 
1. Foreign and undistributed expenditures by the federal government that cannot be attributed to a particular province or 
territory. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 478-0014. 
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Table 10.14 Private college enrolment, by major field of study and s sex, , 1993 and 2003 


Both sexes! 


Total! 100.0 
Secretarial science 39.0 
Business and finance 13.8 
Computer science 13.9 
Health professions 3.9 
Others 29. 3 


aE aN SR REWEE ~  e ANRN UE 


“4993 
Males Females Both sexes! 
% 

17.5 82.5 100.0 

0.4 38.6 18.3 

4.0 9.8 Pes 

6.1 7.8 13.7 

0.3 3.6 5.0 

6.7 22.6 39.5 


anes =e 


Males 


30.7 
1.0 


Females 


69.3 
17.3 
16.4 


enna 


ils Components might not add up to the total because of rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 128-0002 and 128-0009. 


Energy 


OVERVIEW 


Energy plays a central role in Canadian life. 
Canadians are among the world’s biggest 
consumers of energy, relying heavily on it for 
transportation, heating, industrial production 
and economic growth. Canada is also one 
of the world’s leading producers of energy, 
exporting huge quantities annually. The 
environmental impact of energy use has 
become one of the major issues of our day, 
forcing many Canadians to rethink how they 
consume energy. 


At the individual level, some hard facts about 
energy supply and demand hit almost all 
Canadians in 2006, when gasoline prices 
soared above $1.00 a litre. Crude oil prices 
have risen significantly—from $US20 in 2002 
to US$77 in the fall of 2006—because of 
increased demand for oil, political change 

in Venezuela, the war in Iraq, other conflicts 
in the Middle East, production cuts by 

the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 


Chart 11.1 


Energy production, by primary enetgy: source 


BARES EEN IIB SOIREE I BIE REA EG SLE LB EEE SIL ORT ES EE IEE DEERE SESE ELD II EEE BES LEE 


billions of gigajoules 
18 


@ Natural gas liquids 

= Primary electricity (hydro and nuclear) 
& Coal 

E} Crude oil 

© Natural gas 
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10 
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Countries (OPEC), and supply disruption after 
hurricanes in the Gulf of Mexico. 


Even though production volume fell slightly 
in 2005, the value of crude oil exports 
increased 21%, partly the result of a 30% 
gain in prices. From 1990 to 2004, the 
average price for regular unleaded gasoline 
at Canadian gas stations climbed about 44%, 
and then jumped another 15% in 2005 alone. 
Meanwhile, fuel oil for heating households 
rose 126% from 1990 to 2005. 


But rising energy prices aren’t turning 
Canadians off energy: we continue 

to consume more than ever. Energy 
consumption per capita has increased an 
average 1% a year over the past 20 years. 
In 2004, we used 363 gigajoules of energy 
per capita, compared with 302 gigajoules 
in 1984. One gigajoule is the equivalent of 
a 30-litre tank of gasoline, and will keep a 


SILLA LLL SEES 


2005 


1995 2000 
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60-watt incandescent light bulb lit for six 
months. 


The energy machine 


In 2004, driven by an increase in gas and 

oil production, 16.6 billion gigajoules of 
primary energy were generated in Canada, 
more than double the amount in 1978. 

Gas and oil accounted for 78% of the total 
production. Electricity (including primary 
steam) comprised 12% of energy production 
in the late 1970s, but less than 10% in 2004. 
Coal production has consistently accounted 
for about 9%. 


Quebec and British Columbia are major 
generators of hydroelectric power, whereas 
Alberta and Ontario lead the way in thermal- 
electric energy production. Ontario produces 
89% of Canada’s nuclear power. 


Less than one-half of one percent of the 
country’s generating capacity comes from 
wind or tidal power—non-polluting, 
renewable energy sources. Though still 

a very minor part of the energy industry, 
wind energy is the fastest-growing form of 
renewable energy in the world. Canada’s 


Charéi1.2 
Production of crude oil, 2006 


See PLAN EE 


Rest of 
ae NLL. 
i 12% 


Sask. 
17% 


Alta. 
68% 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 126-0001. 


Lg Sk ODN NS TE RARE EIN AE ANTON ITE RSENS 


Energy production by fuel type, 2005 
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Coal 1,400,510 
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Refined petroleum products 4,698,812 
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leader in wind energy generation is the town 
of Pincher Creek, Alberta, which harnesses 
the chinook winds on the Rocky Mountains’ 
eastern slopes. Combined, Pincher Creek and 
Quebec’s Gaspé Peninsula generate almost 
87% of all of Canada’s wind power. 


Keeping pace with demand 


Canada is one of the world’s largest energy 
producers, and exports virtually all its surplus 
energy to the United States, primarily via 
pipelines and power lines. Global demand 
and high oil prices have pushed Canada’s 
energy exports upward over the last 25 years. 
Energy exports have more than quadrupled 
from 2.1 billion gigajoules in 1980 to 8.8 
billion gigajoules in 2004. 


Canada’s oil industry is currently booming. 
In 2005, a 30% surge in prices pushed the 
value of oil exports up to $30 billion, from 
$25 billion the previous year. Two-thirds of 
all oil produced was exported in 2005, with 
99% of it going to the United States. Overall, 
oil accounted for 6.7% of all goods and 
services exported in 2005, more than twice 
the proportion 10 years earlier. 


Two-thirds of the crude oil produced in 
Canada in 2005 came from Alberta. About 
one million barrels a day, or 42% of the 
province's total production, was extracted 
from the massive oil sands alone. Most 

of Canada’s 180 billion barrels of crude 

oil reserves—a total second only to Saudi 
Arabia—is found in the oil sands of northern 
Alberta. As the most productive fields of 
natural gas are exhausted, the industry is 
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turning toward developing non-conventional 
natural gas from coal—otherwise known as 
coal bed methane—in the Western Canada 
Sedimentary Basin. 


Energy efficiency 


As the extent of our impact on the 
environment becomes more clear, many 
Canadians have been looking for ways 

to improve energy efficiency and reduce 
greenhouse gas (GHG) emissions. Since 
1990, energy efficiency in Canada has 
increased an estimated 14%. In 2004, efforts 
to conserve energy lowered consumption by 
more than 900 million gigajoules, reducing 
GHG emissions by 53.6 megatonnes— 
roughly equivalent to removing 13 million 
cars and light trucks from the roads. 


The introduction of new appliances, vehicles, 
machines and production methods have been 
part of the solution. From 1990 to 2004, 
energy efficiency in the home increased 

by 21%, and the transportation industry 
increased its efficiency by 18%. Industrial 
users boosted their energy efficiency by 12%. 
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Canadians are paying more for gas at the 
pump and for higher heating oil bills thanks 
to international factors, such as geopolitical 
instability, natural disasters and a growing 
industrial and consumer demand for crude 
oil—especially from India and China. 


In 2001, the price of oil was at a low 
US$15.95 a barrel. Over the next couple of 
years, oil prices climbed significantly and 
rapidly, as the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries cut production, the 
Chavez government in Venezuela changed 
the oil industry there, and war began in Iraq. 


Then hurricanes hit the U.S. Gulf Coast in 
2004 and 2005, damaging offshore drilling 
rigs and closing refineries. Hurricane Katrina 
in August 2005 significantly disrupted oil 
and natural gas production and delayed 
deliveries. By the fall of 2006, the price of oil 
had climbed to US$77 a barrel. 


Chart 11.4 


This has translated into higher prices for 
Canadians. From 1990 to 2006, the consumer 
price of household heating fuel oil increased 
123%. Retail prices have more than doubled 
in every urban centre since 1990. Prince 
Edward Islanders in Charlottetown and 
Summerside paid the lowest average annual 
price in 2006, at 78 cents a litre, whereas 
residents of Victoria, British Columbia were 
paying the highest heating oil prices in 2006, 
an annual average of 94 cents a litre. 


Gasoline prices rose 57% from 1990 to 
2006. The annual average retail price of 
regular unleaded gasoline in 2006 was 

$1.00 per litre or more in urban centres in 

all provinces and territories, except Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta. Drivers in Yellowknife, 
Northwest Territories paid the highest average 
retail price in 2006, almost $1.10 per litre; 
Edmonton, Alberta’s drivers paid the lowest 
price, $0.91 per litre on average. 
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is of change 


Canadians have long taken advantage of 
geography to generate electricity from water: 
hydroelectricity is our leading renewable 
energy source. Now Canada’s governments 
and businesses are investing in new sources 
of renewable energy. 


Our fastest-growing renewable energy 
sources are wind and tidal energy—clean 
and abundant sources that are economical 
to produce and fairly reliable where winds 
and climate are suitable. In 2000, Canada’s 
winds and tides were harnessed to produce 
971,873 megawatt hours of electricity, more 
than triple the output in 2000. However, 
this comprised only 0.2% of the electricity 
generated in Canada that year. Hydroelectric 
generators produced 58% of our electricity. 


Alberta, already a star in fossil fuels, also 
generates the majority of Canada’s electricity 


produced from wind and tide—64% in 2004. 
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Quebec is second, accounting for 19%. 
Quebec also produces half the country’s 
hydroelectricity. 


Wind and tidal electricity made up 1% or less 
of the electricity produced in each province 
and territory in 2004, with one exception: 
Prince Edward Island generated 73% of its 
electricity production from wind and tide. 


Other renewable energy sources are being 
developed. Canadian businesses spent 

$204 million on research and development 
(R&D) of alternative energy sources and 
technologies in 2003. More than 40% of 
that spending went to technologies to store 
energy or to alternative fuels, such as ethanol 
and biodiesel. Improvements to hydroelectric 
generation accounted for 14% of R&D 
spending, and solar energy, 11%. Only 7% 
of alternative energy R&D spending went to 
biomass energy, carbon dioxide capture and 
wind power technologies combined. 
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Where we live in Canada—and the mix of 
energy sources, distribution networks and 
local prices in that province—determines to a 
large extent how we heat our homes. 


Hydroelectricity, for example, is abundant 
in Quebec, Manitoba, British Columbia 
and Newfoundland and Labrador, so it is 
an important source of energy for heating 
households in these provinces. 


In Quebec, where electricity rates are among 
the lowest in Canada, more than two out of 
three households use electricity to heat their 
homes. More than one-third of dwellings in 
Quebec are apartments and about 80% of 
these buildings are electrically heated. This 
usage rate is much higher than the national 
average of 56%. 


Half of all households in New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland and Labrador rely on 
electricity as their leading source. In Nova 
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Scotia, electricity heats only one-quarter of 
homes. Instead, 50% of families in Nova 
Scotia turn to oil for home heating. In Prince 
Edward Island, oil heats 81% of households. 


Wood is a popular heating alternative 

in Atlantic Canada: about one in seven 
households use wood and other solid fuels 
like coal. In Newfoundland and Labrador, it 
is as high as nearly one in five households. 


Virtually no homes are heated with natural 
gas in Atlantic Canada, where natural gas has 
only been on the market since 2004. In all 
provinces west of Quebec, natural gas has 
emerged as the dominant home heating fuel, 
and has been the only fuel whose use has 
grown in the last decade. 


Fully 97% of Alberta’s households heat with 
natural gas. Natural gas pipelines are plentiful 
in Manitoba and British Columbia, so about 
60% of households there heat with natural 
gas. Ontarians also use natural gas as their 
principal energy source for heating. 
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Over the last 50 years, more Canadians 
have come to rely on natural gas to heat 
their homes and commercial spaces. By 
2005, half of all Canadian dwellings were 
heated primarily with natural gas. The 
new TransCanada natural gas pipeline in 
the 1950s allowed 26% of homes to heat 
with gas. The oil shocks of the 1970s and 
government policies favouring natural 
gas in Ontario and the Western provinces 
encouraged wider gas use to heat homes. 


In 2005, more than 5.1 million homes 

were heated with natural gas, at an average 
annual cost of $1,400. Canadian homes and 
businesses consumed 2.3 billion gigajoules of 
natural gas in 2005. 


Canada produced 7.2 billion gigajoules in 
2005, and exported half of it to the United 
States: most went to utilities, industries and 
consumers in the Midwest and Northeast. 


Chart 11.7 
Natural gas reserves and value 
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Expanding in the 1990s, by 2005 gas made 
up 44% of the country’s primary energy 
production. 


Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
produce 97% of Canada’s natural gas. 
According to Natural Resources Canada, 
these three provinces alone account for 
one-quarter of the natural gas produced in all 
of North America. Another 2% of Canada’s 
production comes from Nova Scotia’s and 
Newfoundland and Labrador’s offshore 
reservoirs. 


Employment in the oil and gas industry rose 
65% from 1997 to 2006. About 75% of jobs 
in the industry were in Alberta. These workers 
are much more likely to work full-time, 

95% to 97%, compared with 82% in other 
industries. They were also less likely to be 
unionized (9% versus 32%). Their earnings in 
2006 averaged $30.36 per hour, compared 
with $16.73 in the labour market as a whole. 
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Table 11. 1 _Energy supply and demand, 1991 to 2005 


oe oe ee STON URE eo eon eee 1995 1996 
petajoules 

Primary energy supply" 

Availability 9,091.0 9,176.3 9,314.1 9,564.3 9,695.2 10,097.2 

Production 11,887.9 12,1962 13,077. 13,9133 14,489.2 14,8003 

Exports 4,998.0 5,246.8 5,653.8 6,348.6 6,878.6 6,950.2 

Imports 1,628.9 1,625.0 1,644.9 1,749.7 1,682.5 ota 

Primary and secondary energy supply 

Net supply2 7,842.4 8,015.7 8,165.2 8,412.4 8,583.6 8,899.6 

Producer consumption 937.2 978.8 988.3 MOA 1,039.8 1,059.1 

Non-energy use 696.4 709.2 729.5 740.6 758.8 800.0 

Primary and secondary energy demand? 6,208.8 6,327.6 6,447.4 6,654.7 6,785.0 7,040.4 

Industrial 1,977.8 1,961.6 1,973.2 2,053.4 2,105.6 2,180.5 

Transportation 1,795.1 1,885.8 1,918.2 2,021.3 2,065.1 2,124.7 

Agriculture 195.2 196.9 198.8 195.8 209.2 222.9 

Residential eo 1,216.3 1,256.7 1,286.7 1,259.1 1,358.2 

Public administration 134.4 ows ya 143.1 143.3 134.4 

Commercial and other institutional 923.1 933.4 968.6 954.4 it 002.6 1,020.4 

1. Primary energy y sources ar are “coal, c1 crude oil, natural gas, "natural ga gas S liquids, hy hydro, and nuclear electricity. 

2. Primary and secondary sources. 

3. Final demand. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 128-0002 and 128-0009. 

Table 11. 2 Consumer Price Index, energy, 1992 to 2006 

——————"""Jg92,—~S~*=~C*sGSS*~<CS«~GS*~C*«‘S:*C“‘ilG:*C*«CST 
1992=100 

Electricity 100.0 104.2 104.9 104.4 105.6 106.8 
Natural gas 100.0 103.8 112.5 105.6 104.4 ieee 
Fuel oil and other fuel 100. O 101. a _100.4 99.0 105.8 eae: 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 
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TABLES 


ELLE EE LIT ATOLL ELEN IEEE ETL LE LES TEETER OT ELE TITERS NI EEN ROH ER CTE SCC i RR se 


2002 2003 2004 2005 
11,163.5 11,478.5 11,527.5 11,310.2 
16,171.0 16,170.9 16,553.7 16,547.3 

8,561.9 8,499.0 8,822.7 8,662.2 
2,923.6 3,459.8 3,107.6 3,007.4 
9,623.1 9,829.9 10,014.0 9,990.1 
1,344.1 1,340.0 1,303.2 1,354.9 
894.3 903.4 1,029.3 981.8 
7,384.7 7,586.5 7,681.6 7,653.5 
2229.5 2,318.6 2,343.2 2,283.1 
23200.4 2,266.3 2,347.3 2,388.8 
206.8 211.8 208.9 208.7 
1,286.7 1,338.2 1,313.0 1,296.1 

125.2 128.1 131.9 136.6 
1,286.7 1,323.8 1,337.5 1,340.2 
We 122.0 125.4 132.5 
219.5 214.9 229.9 237.1 
151.9 166.7 209.2 


218.8 
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Table 11. 3 Gasoline prices, by selected urban centres, 1991 to 2006 


EAN LAR RTN 


“~4991~—=S«:«W:C2Z 1993 1994 1995 1996 
cents per litre 

St. John’s 63.6 60.8 57.0 58.6 62.8 61.4 
Charlottetown and Summerside 63.3 60.8 56.8 55.0 59.3 59.2 
Halifax "s &. 50.7 52.0 54.3 54.8 
Saint John . a 54.7 53.6 56.0 55.1 
Québec 64.2 61.1 59.0 56.7 58.2 60.6 
Montréal 64.3 60.2 57.4 b52 56.8 60.6 
Ottawa 59.2 Bre 54.2 52.5 53.8 55.1 
Toronto 53.8 52.4 Silat 49.8 52.4 56.1 
Thunder Bay 58.8 57.2 56.5 56.2 56.6 61.2 
Winnipeg 52.8 49.5 52.1 52.3 54.6 56.9 
Regina 47.4 49.4 53.6 55.6 ays 59.3 
Saskatoon Bay 51.6 Stee 7 553 57.8 60.8 
Edmonton 49.8 47.6 45.7 45.4 47.6 49.6 
Calgary 50.5 46.6 47.3 47.4 50.0 Bef 
Vancouver 57.8 53.8 54.8 55.6 58.4 59.2 
Victoria 58.2 bal 51.0 51.8 54.8 57.9 
Whitehorse 62.1 58.4 58.0 58.1 63.4 67.0 
Yellowknife 66.1 64.4 65.2 65.7 70.2 Mave 


soe Be EPSPS SN IEE SO IE NDEI ES EISELE TE ES IEEE EEL ESAT: eal 


Note: Average annual price of regular unleaded gasoline at self-service filling stations. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0009. 


Table 11.4 Household heating fuel prices, by selected urban centres, 1991 to 2006 


eee 
1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
cents per litre 


AA 


St. John’s 41.0 39.7 39.6 36.3 36.5 39.8 443 
Charlottetown and Summerside 38.9 3505 36.0 34.4 36.1 37.5 39.2 
Halifax B02 36.5 36.5 33.8 34.0 38.5 42.8 
Saint John 38.6 38.2 38.7 36.2 35.2 41.7 46.4 
Québec 40.3 39.2 39.2 39.6 39.0 41.8 40.9 
Montréal 38.9 SHAT 37.0 36.5 33.4 34.6 36.7 
Ottawa 39.0 STE 37.4 Wee Sine 39.6 42.8 
Toronto 38.0 36.4 38.0 38.3 38.3 40.6 43.4 
Thunder Bay 43.9 40.9 41.0 40.2 42.0 45.2 43.8 
Winnipeg 42.5 41.0 42.5 41.8 41.9 44.4 47.8 
Regina 38.2 36.1 shyla 35.6 36.9 39.7 42.7 
Saskatoon 40.3 37.6 38.0 39.3 40.9 41.9 441 
Vancouver 41.7 40.4 41.4 41.5 41.5 42.5 43.9 
Victoria 39.8 39.0 39.5 39.6 39.6 40.5 44.2 
Whitehorse 45.0 41.8 42.5 42.5 41.9 43.3 46.0 


Yellowknife 39:5 37.1 38.7 38.7 37.9 39.6 38.9 


ai eS ISSAC SSI ESSE TESTERS EET INES ELLE LDS LOLS OE NLL LLL IOS SE LINEA ELEN IE ELLIE 


Note: ‘Average annual price. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0009. 
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1997 1998 1999 2000 +2001 +~+~+2002+~=«<2003.~*~=~O4~~S~SOOS ~~ «2006 
cents per litre 
67.7 64.4 66.2 83.0 79.1 77.0 82.8 91.7 102.1 107.6 
60.6 53.6 92.9 70.1 71.9 68.2 74.0 84.1 96.4 103.0 
60.6 yl 60.8 76.1 72.8 73.4 78.0 87.5 97.9 103.7 
60.2 55.4 59.2 (hehe: 70.0 WAS) 78.8 88.0 97.9 102.2 
61.3 55.2 61.5 71.9 74.0 Zan 77.8 87.0 97.5 102.4 
61.9 56.3 63.0 (2 73.8 714 76.7 85.8 96.4 100.8 
56.0 Silko 56.2 69.0 66.0 65.9 70.2 We 88.5 92.2 
56.1 51.6 Bye) 70.8 67.8 67.3 70.9 76.6 89.0 93.4 
62.6 54.0 58.0 72.6 72.5 71.0 76.9 82.8 94.0 98.5 
57.4 O1}55) By/25) 66.7 65.0 63.2 67.6 76.7 90.0 96.6 
60.0 55.6 60.5 (Aff ieee WT 76.0 82.5 92.7 99.6 
60.6 56.7 59.8 Talte 72.2 73.0 75.9 82.8 93.5 99.8 
52.1 47.0 51.4 63.5 61.3 63.4 67.4 70.9 85.1 91.0 
Bor 48.9 52.6 64.0 64.5 64.6 66.3 74.8 85.8 92.3 
58.8 50.6 54.3 69.1 68.9 70.4 76.8 86.0 97.1 103.8 
59.0 52.7 59.2 Heh) 73.9 73.9 81.1 89.9 99.2 105.4 
67.9 66.9 67.3 81.4 81.7 80.8 83.6 93.9 105.5 107.6 
73.9 VOX 73.6 85.4 88.2 88.5 92.2 96.8 105.0 109.5 


35.1 
32.4 
36.9 
41.5 
37.0 
32.8 
39.2 
41.2 
37.7 
47.0 
40.9 
42.1 
41.4 
40.7 
42.4 


35.0 
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“4999 2000 
38.6 56.1 
32.8 48.8 
38.9 56.1 
40.9 59.4 
38.2 50.2 
33.6 513 
39.3 53.4 
39.1 54.3 
39.1 54.3 
45.6 56.1 
414 53.3 
41.7 54.0 
42.2 57.1 
42.9 57.9 
41.6 57.0 
37.1 52.3 


LESSEE LTD EL ERIE EL EOE STEER LISTE IIE 


cents per litre 
54.5 50.1 54.8 62.4 78.6 84.8 
SES 46.5 53.4 56.8 73.8 77.6 
54.7 53.3 61.4 68.5 83.6 87.9 
58.7 54.9 62.4 66.0 83.2 84.7 
49.1 48.8 56.3 61.3 lees 79.0 
49.9 46.3 54.3 58.6 75.0 78.6 
56.8 49.2 Diae 62.9 77.4 81.6 
55.9 50.8 57.9 64.0 78.0 82.2 
54.6 47.9 Sil 62.9 81.4 85.5 
60.2 53.0 60.8 64.4 81.6 84.0 
Boi 51.8 55.7 62.4 82.0 82.6 
56.5 54.6 59.3 65.3 80.0 85.5 
58.1 54.2 59.2 69.4 88.1 89.0 
58.0 53.6 62.9 Te 90.8 94.1 
63.1 57.5 64.5 72.3 88.4 94.1 
51.9 49.0 56.5 62.0 81.3 84.8 
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Table 11. 5 Established crude oil reserves, 1990 to 2004 


“4990 ~2~=~=~=«1991~=Sfst=*«S2882 1993 1994 1995 
millions of cubic metres 

Canada 657.3 614.9 590.4 582.2 544.5 553.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador ~ 5 bs p $ * 
Ontario 1.4 (ce 2 We 2.0 1.9 
Manitoba 7.4 az 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.6 
Saskatchewan 119.8 120.2 122.6 130.2 141.9 150.1 
Alberta 510.5 468.5 442.0 426.8 374.8 374.1 
British Columbia 18. 2 _i?. ita 17.9 15 19.4 21.3 


Note: Data are for closing “stock of established crude oil r reserves. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0013. 


Table 11. 6 Established natural gas reserves, 1990 to 2004 


=e ee IT ee eee eee et 
billions of cubic metres 
Canada 1,978.6 1,965.2 1,929.1 1,859.9 1,832.7 1,840.9 
Nova Scotia " a eS “ - od 
Ontario 16.9 16.7 16.9 Wee 13.4 12.0 
Saskatchewan 83.9 82.1 78.4 84.7 86.7 86.6 
Alberta 1,647.4 1,626.2 1,594.7 1,534.9 1,490.3 1,488.8 
British Columbia 230. 4 240.1 239.2 223.1 242.2 Peake he 


cmt eS IE NTN PES NLL INES I NL SATEEN SETI ANT TE IES I CIT TIE TS 


Note: Data are for closing } stock of established natural gas reserves. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0014. 


Table 11. 7 Established reserves of natural gas liquids, 1° 1990 to 2004 


—— “4990 a “4991 —— 4992 m"y993.~«WNGA~S~*~C*«aS 
thousands of cubic metres 
Canada 649,718 639,935 636,588 621,645 593,278 599,569 
Manitoba 72 65 61 56 52 46 
Saskatchewan 1,976 1,862 1,724 2,035 2,207 Pa \ at) 
Alberta 637,300 626,600 623,700 603,200 574,300 580,600 
Propane 124,800 121,400 121,100 118,100 111,600 109,400 
Ethane 320,000 316,000 312,000 305,000 290,000 300,000 
Butane 71,700 69,900 70,600 67,100 63,900 62,900 
Pentanes plus 120,800 119,300 120,000 113,000 108,800 108,300 
British Columbia 10, 370 11 408 vale 103 16, 354 16,719 16,768 


Note: ‘Data are for closing stock of ‘established reserves 5 of natural gas liquids. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0015. 
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TABLES 


SSE EE LETTS ERLE TEESE LE EE LEE ELLE TELE NEEDLE EOE LENE IE TE TORE TE eS LE I ES cr 


1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 ~ 2004 
millions of cubic metres 

526.7 532.2 673.5 642.5 667.3 644.7 606.1 590.0 603.8 

; 144.3 138.0 159.6 151.0 134.4 121.3 138.7 

19 18 19 1.9 2.0 19 18 19 19 

54 47 42 43 45 4.0 3.4 46 3.9 

156.8 176.6 180.9 169.1 182.1 184.9 183.9 184.7 187.9 

342.0 326.8 315.2 301.6 291.4 278.3 260.3 253.9 249.2 

20.9 22.3 26.9 27.7 27.6 247 22.3 23.6 22. 


‘SEHR AR SERBS ISI NEES SED ERNE REI ROSIE EIR ON CERES 


SE CMD SPEER LET NGI CORLISS OND BERENS MESES NSIS SELLS SEEDS MEET REDE ERIE EERE 


ES AEWA LEIS ANCE SEE LTTE AES EE BIS AIEEE Ck aR RIE ANNE PERS ERNE TOON CRE ITE 


1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 ~ 2003 2004 
billions of cubic metres 

1,725.9 1,6204 1,562.2 1,526.8 1,6145 1,590.8 1,569.7 1,504.1 1,532.2 

j ‘ , 67.1 61.7 56.2 23.2 19.3 

12.5 125 12.9 12.0 11.6 115 11.3 115 115 

81.8 76.5 715 68.6 75.6 81.7 76.2 87.4 85.0 

13781 12840 12309 12072 12107 11844 44714 142022 1,127.0 

253.5 247.4 238.6 239.0 249.5 251.5 254.7 259.9 289.4 


SEERA S875 NER OES IE GO IEG IER RL SISSIES IL TEES RIE IES ARES ETE GSES NILE ONENESS: IOGEAR IEEE ENNES 


SARA ASSLT LLL EE SLT ALE I LI IES 


2002 ~~—-2003 2004 


ROE ETE RIYA RESTITUTION LIE 


1996 1997 1998 1999 “2000  ~—«-2001 
thousands of cubic metres 

546,580 502,751 487,525 487,339 486,977 476,429 370,919 310,651 307,546 
91 0 4 i ‘ ; . : , 
2,086 1,632 1,482 1,306 1,010 981 1,000 1,029 888 
527,500 483,400 468,900 469,700 473,900 463,600 + += 359,100 +~—«- 298,500 ~~ 295,000 
103,000 91,400 88,600 82,600 85,500 84,100 79,300 69,400 71,300 
264,000 245,000 238,000 +~=«-256,000 += 252,000 +~=«- 252,100 —« «165,100 —«« 124,000 ~—- 122,900 
58,500 51,900 51,100 48,600 50,400 49,900 46,900 41,900 41,500 
102,000 95,100 91,200 82,500 86,000 77,500 67,800 63,200 59,300 


16,903 aval) 17,143 16,333 12,067 10,819 - 11,122 | 658 


EESTI SO AI I ELE LTE EIS ESET ILIA LE EISELE AIS PSEA 
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Table 11.8 Energy fuel consumption of the manufacturing sector, by subsector, 2000 to 


2005 at sae, 

aa aaa aT TTL a 2002 2003 2004 ©2005 
terajoules 

All manufacturing 2,597,020 2,511,331 2,511,322 2,521,077 2,614,696 2,526,174 
Food 94,607 89,116 88,765 89,041 90,928 91,666 
Beverage and tobacco products Ue huhiie: 12,196 12,896 WAAC E 12,266 12,018 
Textile mills 9,993 8,634 8,238 8,050 8,058 7,287 
Textile product mills 4,053 4,275 4,303 3,554 3,545 3,498 
Clothing 5,107 5,174 4,985 4,978 3,997 2,504 
Leather and allied products Ast 1,071 966 768 568 372 
Wood products 129,434 118,511 122,595 120,183 124,853 128,877 
Paper 883,378 834,855 830,779 835,318 850,894 — 800,071 
Printing and related support activities 9,668 8,754 8,548 8,765 8,521 8,656 
Petroleum and coal products 325,858 345,471 366,241 368,429 405,491 358,016 
Chemicals 994.962 275,596 252,056 254,575 278,149 272,827 
Plastic and rubber products 32,172 33,972 32,592 35,045 37,011 39,090 
Non-metallic mineral products 121,203 115,198 118,845 117,924 126,049 124,494 
Primary metals 536,431 524,957 519,559 521,073 521,069 529,160 
Fabricated metal products 33,678 38,542 41,361 39,784 41,647 41,982 
Machinery 13,893 14,070 13,819 15,223 16,042 17,529 
Computer and electronic products 6,636 3,682 3,931 4,563 5,100 5,596 
Electrical equipment, appliances and 
components 7,046 6,318 6,011 6,708 7,107 7,180 
Transportation equipment 59,592 54,249 57,134 56,725 56,267 57,524 
Furniture and related products 10,063 11,058 11,308 11,521 10,908 11,660 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 4,997 SH 633 6,391 6,610 6,226 6,205 


PEN NAT ISOS LI RIOT SO AT —————— 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 128-0006. 


Table 11.9 Energy fuel consumption of the manufacturing sector, by fuel type, 2000 to 2005 


SRG AL ESE ITEM LCDR LOTS EA EY NET NTE IEE 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
terajoules 

Energy consumed 2,597,020 2,511,331 2,511,322 2,521,077 2,614,696 2,526,174 
Coal 49,055 47,572 46,775 50,841 55,381 50,285 
Coal coke 103,429 96,338 93,299 92,236 93,389 92,150 
Coke oven gas 27,120 27,036 26,824 28,019 28,333 29,552 
Electricity 690,247 684,234 696,960 705,419 700,993 723,778 
Heavy fuel oil 139,163 139,351 114,653 138,696 150,234 126,039 
Middle distillates 24,885 22,736 19,838 18,166 19,896 20,603 
Natural gas 782,775 721,897 726,312 672,564 694,866 662,989 
Petroleum coke and coke from 
catalytic cracking catalyst 68,417 75,647 84,085 88,419 94,986 84,468 
Propane 13,239 15,358 12,640 11,634 9,448 8,238 
Refinery fuel gas 151,392 173,033 175,149 178,996 207,558 186,407 
Spent pulping liquor 319,683 288.942 290,859 292,635 299,806 283,722 
Steam 37,394 40,076 41,336 47,956 48,029 48,764 


Wood 190,220 179, 109 182,594 195,495 = 211,777 209,178 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 128-0006. 
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Environment 


OVERVIEW 


The 2006 Canadian Environmental 
Sustainability Indicators—air quality, 
greenhouse gas (GHG) emissions and 
freshwater quality—provide evidence of 
growing pressures on Canada’s environmental 
sustainability and Canadians’ health and 
well-being, as well as evidence of potential 
consequences for our long-term economic 
performance. 


Trends for air quality and GHG emissions 
point to greater threats to human health 
and the planet's climate. The water quality 
indicator shows that guidelines are being 
exceeded, at least occasionally, at many 
selected monitoring sites across the country. 


The three indicators provide key information 
about environmental sustainability, health 

and well-being, and the consequences of our 
economic growth and lifestyle choices. Some 
of the same social and economic forces drive 


Chart 12.1 
Ground-level ozone, 1990 to 2004 
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‘Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-251-XWE. 
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the changes in all three indicators, some 

of the same substances affect all three and 
some of the same regions show up as stressed 
according to all three indicators. 


Air quality indicator 


Many air pollutants—nitrogen oxides, 
ground-level ozone, volatile organic 
compounds (VOCs) and fine particulate 
matter, to name a few—have adverse effects 
on the environment and on human health. 
Smog, for example, is mainly composed 

of ground-level ozone and fine particulate 
matter—two pollutants used as national 
indicators of air quality. 


From 1990 to 2004, the ground-level ozone 
exposure indicator increased an average 
0.9% yearly. In 2004, values were highest 
at monitoring stations in southern Ontario, 


ESSE LEER L LE LELLS LIEE DEORE LE LEE PLE LIE LLL LEED LED LILLE MED LEE LLD DLL LLL, 


1998 2000 2002 2004 
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OVERVIEW 


followed by Quebec and eastern Ontario. 
Ground-level ozone in southern Ontario has 
been on an upward trend since 1990. Other 
regions show no discernable trend. 


Produced by human activities, ground-level 
ozone is formed by chemical reactions 
involving increases in both nitrogen oxides 
and VOCs in the presence of sunlight. We 
contribute to VOCs in the air mainly by 
producing oil and gas, by driving vehicles, 
and by burning wood. Most nitrogen oxides 
come from human actitivies, such as burning 
fossil fuels. 


The highest levels of fine particulate matter 
for 2004 were primarily in southern Ontario, 
although some areas in southern Quebec and 
eastern Ontario also posted high levels. 


Exposure to ground-level ozone and fine 
particulate matter is of concern because there 
are no established thresholds below which 
these pollutants are safe. Fine particulate 
matter especially threatens health because 

it can travel deep into the lungs. Both 

these substances can aggravate asthma, 
emphysema and other respiratory conditions. 
Children are especially sensitive to the effects 
of air pollution. 


Chart 12.2 
Greenhouse gas emissions, 1990 to 2004 
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Households influenced by advisories of poor 
air quality in 2005, by selected province 


mae 


. Aware of “No change in routine 
advisory or behaviour 
% 

Canada 32 61 
PE.li if 70 
Que 25 69 
Ont 56 56 
Sask. 5 71 
Alta. ) Ths. 
B.C. 21 Tek 


Source: Statistics Canada, Households and the Environment 
Survey, 2006. 


In 2005, 32% of Canadian households 

were aware of poor air quality advisories 

in their area. Of those households, 39% 
made changes to their activity or routine. 

For example, at least one individual in the 
household may have used an asthma inhaler, 
curtailed outdoor physical activity or used 
public transit instead of their motor vehicle. 


Greenhouse gas emissions 
indicator 


Although GHG occurs naturally to help 
regulate the planet's climate, human activities 
result in GHG emissions that contribute to 
global climate change. In 2004, Canada’s 
GHG emissions reached 758 megatonnes, 
27% higher than in 1990. This rate of 
increase outpaced population growth, which 
was 15%. In other words, GHG emissions per 
person increased 10% over this period—this 
makes Canada one of the highest per capita 
GHG emitters in the world. 


The geographic distribution of emissions 
corresponds to the location of natural 
resources, population and heavy industry— 
31% of Canada’s GHG emissions came from 
Alberta in 2004; 27% originated in Ontario. 


The rise in GHG emissions from 1990 to 
2004 was driven mainly by the oil, gas and 
coal industries (32% of the overall increase), 
road transportation (24%) and thermal 
electricity and heat production (22%). 
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GHG emissions declined for the chemical, 
pulp and paper, and construction industries. 


Canada’s GHG emissions per unit of gross 
domestic product fell 14% from 1990 to 
2004—more economic activity occurred 

for each tonne of GHG emitted. A key 
contributor was efficiency improvements 

in the energy industry itself, without which 
total emissions would have been significantly 
greater. Nonetheless, rapid economic growth 
has translated into greater GHG emissions. 


Water quality indicator 


The water quality indicator assesses surface 
freshwater’s capacity to protect aquatic life 
such as fish, invertebrates and plants. It does 
not assess the quality of water for human 
consumption. To evaluate the potential for 
adverse effects, experts measure specific 
substances in water and compare them 
against scientifically established thresholds. 


Primary manufacturers, service industries, 
institutions and households discharged at 
least 110,000 metric tonnes of pollutants into 
Canada’s surface waters in 2004. The largest 
quantities of pollutants were nitrate ion and 


Chart 12.3 
Status of freshwater quality at sites in 
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southern Canada, 2002 to 2004 


OVERVIEW 


ammonia. More highly toxic pollutants, such 
as mercury, are also released in smaller but 
still significant amounts. Many pollutants also 
make their way into water after having been 
released into the air or onto the land. 


Freshwater quality was monitored at 340 
selected monitoring sites across southern 
Canada. It was rated ‘good or excellent’ at 
44% of the sites, ‘fair’ at 34% and ‘marginal 
or poor’ at 22% from 2002 to 2004. At 30 
monitoring sites across northern Canada, 
freshwater quality was rated ‘good or 
excellent’ at 67% of the sites, ‘fair’ at 20% 
and ‘marginal or poor’ at 13%. 


Water quality in the Great Lakes region is 
assessed differently from other sites because 
of the large area of the lakes—about 

92,200 square kilometres in Canadian 
territory—and the nature of the surface water 
and bottom sediment monitoring program. 


In 2004 and 2005, freshwater quality 
measured in the Great Lakes was rated ‘good 
or excellent’ for Lake Superior, Lake Huron, 
Georgian Bay and eastern Lake Erie. For 
central Lake Erie, it was rated ‘fair,’ while for 
the western basin of Lake Erie and for Lake 
Ontario it was ‘marginal.’ 


{ Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


¢ Canada’s Mineral Production, Preliminary 
Estimates. Annual. 26-202-XIB 


Canadian Economic Observer. Monthly. 
11-010-XIB 


Canadian Environmental Sustainability 
Indicators. Annual. 16-251-XIE 


Human Activity and the Environment: 
Annual Statistics. Annual. 16-201-XIE 


Waste Management Industry Survey: 
Business and Government Sectors. Biennial. 
16F0023 XIE 
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Transportation’s effects on air quality 


Canadians are dependent on vehicles for 
almost everything we do. At the same time, 
transportation is a major emitter of pollutants 
that contribute to poor air quality, especially 
in and around urban areas. From 1990 to 
2004, transportation accounted for 28% of 
the growth in GHG emissions. 


In 2004, transportation was the source of 
nearly 75% of carbon monoxide, more than 
50% of nitrogen oxides, and more than 25% 
of VOCs and 17% of fine particulate matter 

in the air we breathe. As well, 86% of the rise 
in greenhouse gas emissions was from road 
vehicles, particularly light trucks, such as 
vans, sports utility vehicles and pickup trucks, 
and heavy-duty vehicles, such as transport 
trucks. 


Nonetheless, Canadians are not changing 
their buying patterns—48% of the vehicles 
sold in 2005 were trucks. About half of these 


Chart 12.4 


sales were to businesses, reflecting economic 
conditions in the country. 


Businesses keep costs down by minimizing 
inventories and using ‘just-in-time’ delivery of 
parts and products. This has contributed to a 
booming trucking industry, but it also means 
trucks are making more trips. 


The number of motor vehicles registered 

in Canada increased 14% from 1999 to 
2006. Light vehicle (weighing less than 

4,500 kilograms) registrations increased 13% 
over the same period. In 1951, Canada had 
five people registered per vehicle; by the mid- 
1980s, there were two people per vehicle. 


Cleaner burning fuels and catalytic converters 
have helped curb output of air pollutants. 
Nevertheless, nitrogen oxides and VOCs still 
contribute to smog and acid rain, and carbon 
monoxide remains a serious threat to human 
health. 


Transportation greenhouse gas emissions, by selected mode or vehicle type 
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Note: Greenhouse gas emissions in carbon dioxide equivalents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-201-XWE. 
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Protecting the environment means more than 
preventing pollution and cleaning up our 
messes. For most businesses, it also requires 
continuing improvements in product design, 
technology and operations. Many businesses 
can reduce their pollutants while also cutting 
costs and improving productivity. 


Primary and manufacturing industries spent 
$6.8 billion on environmental protection in 
2002—24% more than in 2000. This increase 
was partly driven by new environmental 
regulations and industries’ efforts to reduce 
pollutants like GHG emissions. 


Businesses spent just over $1 billion to 
reduce GHG emissions in 2002. The oil and 
gas industry led the spending at $245 million, 
followed closely by the pulp, paper and 
paperboard industry, at $242 million. 


The private sector invested $428 million in 
2002 for prevention and control of water 


Chart 12.5 


Environmental protection expenditures, all industries, 2002 
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pollution. It also spent $1.5 billion to protect 
air quality—75% of that spending was by the 
oil and gas, electric power, and petroleum 
and coal products industries. Businesses 
invested $1.4 billion in pollution prevention 
equipment, as well as $907 million in 
pollution abatement and control systems for 
treating wastes. 


In 2002/2003, the Canadian government 
spent $6.9 billion on pollution abatement 
and control systems, of which $2.9 billion 
went to sewage collection and disposal and 
$2.0 billion went to waste collection and 
disposal. Local governments spent 92% of 
these allocated expenditures. 


The federal government spent another 

$349 million, in 2003/2004, on research 
and development for pollution prevention 
and environmental protection—$200 million 
more than it spent in 1995/1996 for this 
purpose. 


O Capital expenditures 
@ Operating expenditures 
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Solid waste: Managing our garbage 


Because nearly every aspect of our lives 
generates some form of garbage, managing 
our waste is a challenge. In 2004, 
municipalities and businesses that provided 
waste management services handled a total 
of 33.2 million tonnes of non-hazardous solid 
waste in Canada, 8% more than in 2002. That 
is four times the 2% growth rate of Canada’s 
population over the same period. 


Industrial, commercial and institutional 
sources—as well as construction, renovation 
and demolition projects—accounted for 

15.5 million tonnes, 61% of the non- 
hazardous waste that was not recycled. 
Household sources accounted for 39%. 
Canadian households disposed of 9.8 million 
tonnes of waste—that is 306 kg per capita 
and 1.6% more per capita than in 2002. 


Ontario and Quebec, with 62% of Canada’s 
population, accounted for 66% of the 


Chart 12.6 
Waste diversion rate, by province, 2004 
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residential waste generated nationwide 

in 2004. By weight, our residential waste 
consists mainly of organic materials from 
kitchens and yards. Newspapers and other 
paper fibres account for the second highest 
portion. 


More and more household wastes are 

being recycled. About 27% of residential 
waste was diverted away from landfill sites 
and incinerators in 2004, an increase of 

four percentage points from 2002. In 2004, 
7.9 million tonnes of non-hazardous waste 
were recycled. Non-residential sources 
accounted for 54% of the materials prepared 
for recycling; households accounted for 46%. 


Centralized facilities across the country 
composted 1.7 million tonnes of organic 
wastes in 2004. This amount excludes 
backyard composting and on-site composting 
by industry. 
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Canada’s mineral resources are contributing 
to our booming economy. A 67% increase 
in mining profits in 2005, representing $2.7 
billion, stemmed from increasing global 
demand for mining products. 


This has been a surprising reversal for 
Canada’s mineral resources. Since 1990, 
investment in mining had been weak 
and jobs had fallen 53%. But in 2005, 
employment in mining industries jumped 
16% and investment surged 20%. 


From 2004 to 2005, the value of metallic 
minerals production increased 7.7%, led by 
nickel, copper, gold, iron ore, uranium and 
zinc. The value of non-metallic minerals - 
production rose 3.6%—led by potash, with a 
31.3% increase. 


Canada is the world leader in uranium 
production: it is a $500-million industry. 
Canada accounts for about one-third of the 


Chart 12.7 
Canadian mineral production value 
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global yield. Besides supplying about 15% of 
our electricity, uranium is exported to several 
countries for use in nuclear power plants. 


With 33% of global production, Canada 

is also the world leader in potash mining. 
Canada has the largest known potash 
deposit—estimated at 56 billion tonnes. 
Potash mining occurs primarily in 
Saskatchewan, but also in New Brunswick. 


The word ‘spectacular’ describes Canada’s 
rise in diamond mining. Prior to 1998, 
diamond mining in Canada was virtually 
non-existent. In 2004, Canada ranked third 
globally in value of diamond production. 


With mining comes an impact on the 
environment. In 2005, mining added 

15,600 kilotonnes of GHGs to the 
environment. The industry spent $194 million 
on pollution prevention programs and 
pollution control and abatement in 2002. 
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Table 12.1 Greenhouse gas emissions, by source, ae and 2004 


oo ee 1990 2004 1990 2004 1990 2004 
Carbon dioxide Methane Nitrous oxide 
kilotonnes 

Total! 460,000 593,000 3,900 5,200 150 140 
Energy 430,000 553,000 2,000 3,000 30 30 
Stationary combustion sources 277,000 352,000 200 200 ri 9 
Electricity and heat generation 94,700 129,000 1.8 4.7 2 2 
Fossil fuel industries 51,000 75,000 80 100 1 2 
Petroleum refining and upgrading 23,000 29,000 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.5 
Fossil fuel production 28,100 46,200 80 100 0.7 1 
Mining 6,160 15,300 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.3 
Manufacturing industries 54,400 50,300 3 3 2 2 
Iron and steel 6,420 6,480 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 
Non ferrous metals 3,210 3,220 0.07 0.07 0.05 0.05 
Chemical 7,060 6,250 0.15 0.13 0.1 0.1 
Pulp and paper 13,400 8,990 2 2 0.8 0.9 
Cement “eed! 4,310 0.07 0.09 0.05 0.05 
Other manufacturing 20,700 21,100 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Construction 1,860 1,340 0.03 0.02 0.05 0.03 
Commercial and institutional 25,700 37,700 0.5 0.7 0.5 0.8 
Residential 41,300 40,700 100 90 2 2 
Agriculture and forestry 2,400 2,080 0.04 0.04 0.05 0.06 
Transportation? 142,000 185,000 30 30 20 30 
Domestic aviation 6,220 7,590 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.7 
Road transportation 103,000 140,000 16 12 12 16 
Light-duty gasoline vehicles 51,600 47,800 9 3.0 6.3 6.0 
Light-duty gasoline trucks 20,300 41,000 4 45 4.2 8.3 
Heavy-duty gasoline vehicles 2,990 4,010 0.42 0.57 0.44 0.60 
Motorcycles 225 214 0.18 0.17 0.00 0.00 
Light-duty diesel automobiles 657 750 0.02 0.02 0.05 0.05 
Light-duty diesel trucks 578 873 0.02 0.02 0.04 0.06 
Heavy-duty diesel vehicles 24,300 44,400 1 2 0.7 1 
Propane and natural gas vehicles 2,160 837 2 1 0.04 0.02 
Railways 6,320 5,350 0.3 0.3 3 2 
Domestic marine 4,730 6,260 0.4 0.5 1 1 
Others 22,000 26,000 10 10 4 6 
Off-road gasoline vehicles 5,000 4,000 6 4 0.1 0.08 
Off-road diesel vehicles 10,000 14,000 0.5 0.7 4 5 
Pipelines 6,700 8,280 6.7 8.3 0.2 0.2 
Fugitive sources 11,000 16,000 1,600 2,400 as 0.1 
Coal mining ce se 90 50 a an 
Oil and natural gas 11,000 16,000 1,500 2,300 Ln 0 

Oil 1,910 3,650 230 300 
Natural gas 4,200 7,200 640 1,000 9 aa 
Venting 110 160 ne 1,000 as 0.1 
Flaring 4,340 5,350 2.61 3.91 a 0.00 
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See notes and source at the end of this table. 
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1990 


2004 


Carbon dioxide 


1990 2004 1990 2004 


Industrial processes 

Mineral products 
Cement production 
Lime production 
Mineral product use? 

Chemical industry 
Ammonia production 
Nitric acid production 
Adipic acid production 

Metal production 
Iron and steel production 
Aluminum production 


Sulfur hexafloride used in magnesium smelters and 


casters 


Consumption of halocarbons and sulfur hexafloride 


Other and undifferentiated production 
Solvent and other product use 
Agriculture 

Enteric fermentation 

Manure management 

Agricultural soils 

Direct sources 
Pasture, range and paddock manure 
Indirect sources 

Waste 

Solid waste disposal on land 

Wastewater handling 

Waste incineration 
Land use, land use change and forestry 

Forest land 

Cropland 

Grassland 

Wetlands 

Settlements 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of roun 


LODE PIO ETT TE IESE ERE LEIS SEER 


30,300 
8,300 
5,400 
2,000 
1,100 
3,900 
3,900 


9,800 
7,060 
2,/00 


8,300 


270 


270 
-87,000 
-110,000 
13,000 


6,000 
8,000 


39,600 
9,500 
7,100 
2,000 

630 
5,700 
5,/00 


12,000 
8,160 
4,200 


12,000 


200 


200 
59,000 
51,000 

-140 


1,000 
7,000 


Methane Nitrous oxide 
kilotonnes 

37.1 12.7 
Silo WAT 
2.5 2.7 
34.6 9.98 
A = Ws) 1.6 
1,000 1,290 i 89 
877 1,140 MA oF 
120 150 13 17 
63 72 
35 37 
10 14 
or a 20 20 
1,100 1,300 3 3 
1,100 1,300 Ba Saf 
11 12 3 3 
0.4 0.06 0.4 0.2 
160 640 it 27 
150 640 6.4 27 
5 0.3 
0.1 ae 0.01 
3 ae 0 


SEATTLE LLL IES ET TE ILE D LN MELE LES 


SLRS RSL LNG LT ELL LED LEE TEN ESE 


1. National totals exclude all greenhouse gas emissions from the Land use, land use change and forestry sector. 
2. Emissions from ethanol fuel are reported within the gasoline vehicle sub-categories. . 
3. The category Mineral product use includes carbon dioxide emissions from the use of limestone and dolomite, soda ash 


and magnesite. 
Source: Environment Canada. 
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Table 12.2 Substances released to the land, 2004 


ase 


Releases! Share of total 

tonnes % 

Hydrogen sulphide 226,578.4 81.5 
Zinc and its compounds 9,560.5 3.4 
Asbestos (friable form) 7,447.6 2a 
Ammonia2 6,985.6 pbs 
Methanol Sp Al, at 
Manganese and its compounds 5,565.2 2.0 
Phosphorous (total) 3,601.5 dad 
Ethylene glycol 2,703.8 1.0 
Lead (and its compounds) 2,038.5 0.7 
Vanadium and its compounds (except when in an alloy) 1,507.7 0.5 


RTS TEL NN ines 


Note: Top 10 substances only. 

1. Data include disposals. 

9. Refers to the total of both ammonia (NH3) and ammonium ion (NH, *) in solution. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-201-XIE. 


Table 12. 3 Waste disposal and diversion, by province, 2000, 2002 and 2004 


eee “9000 «2002 2004 2000 2002  ~—«-2004 
Total waste disposed Total materials diverted 
tonnes 

Canada 23,168,870 23,829,009 24,674,855 6,500,684 6,907,956 7,836,497 
Newfoundland and Labrador 398,818 376,593 400,048 38,386 30,386 35,308 
Nova Scotia 391,827 389,194 399,967 169,724 215,349 231,526 
New Brunswick 415,058 413,606 442,173 122,724 144,661 149,804 
Quebec 5,806,200 5,543,800 55,438,002 1,743,000 1,743,376 1,743,376 
Ontario 8,931,600 9,645,633 10,053,154 2,415,498 2,515,498 2,900,125 
Manitoba 914,511 896,556 928,118 160,671 188,480 207,116 
Saskatchewan 821,946 795,124 833,511 133,380 1272230 142,763 
Alberta 2,750,004 2,890,294 3,077,311 589,642 690,517 768,408 
British Columbia 2, 581,336 2,738,180 2,841,361 1,105,121 1,214,475 1,324,166 
Note: Data for Prince Edward Island and the territories suppressed to meet the confidentiality requirements of the Statistics 


Act. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-253-XIE. 
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Table 12.4 Capital expenditures on pollution prevention, by environmental milieu and by 
industry, 2002 


“Allenvironmental Air Surface On-site contained solid Noise. radiation Other 
milieu water and liquid waste and vibration 
$ millions 

All industries 1,427.2 950.5 224.7 138.3 12.9 100.8 
Logging 0.6 0.0 0.1 0.5 0.0 0.0 
Oil and gas extraction 243.7 184.0 34.6 19.0 SEO ZT 
Mining 31.1 Xs 20.5 7.6 0.0 X 
Electric power generation, 
transmission and distribution 228.2 1649 Pil x x x 
Natural gas distribution X Xx x Xx 0.0 0.0 
Food 46.4 23.8 9.4 4.3 0.0 8.8 
Beverage and tobacco 
products 6.4 1.8 0.4 2.8 0.0 ee 
Wood products 29.0 x 5.4 15.6 x 0.4 
Pulp, paper and paperboard 
mills 152.9 65.3 Xx 3.8 Xx X 
Petroleum and coal products 499.9 425.0 48.6 Xx X x 
Chemicals Xx ZA 16.9 12.9 0.6 x 
Non-metallic mineral products 24.4 31) 2.0 1.2 OP meali7e5 
Primary metals 31.1 15.5 WL 7.2 OK 
Fabricated metal products X X x 0.3 0.2 2.1 
Transportation equipment 27.3 18.5 ah) 3.9 0.2 ie 
Pipeline transportation 32.0 5)3) Xx 20.5 Xx xX 


Source: ‘Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-201-XIE. 


Table 12.5 Capital expenditures on pollution abatement and control, by environmental 
ee any by industry, 2002 


iS ASE NS ARCA ROS 


““Allenvironmental. Air Surface On-site contained solid Noise, radiation 
milieu water and liquid waste and vibration 
$ millions 
All industries 907.7 580.6 203.3 104.8 18.9 
Logging X Xx X X Xx 
Oil and gas extraction 85.9 48.4 21.2 isys Pail 
Mining 36.3 feo 22.9 Lay 0.2 
Electric power generation, 
transmission and distribution 218.3 166.8 36.5 14.9 0.3 
Natural gas distribution X x 0.0 X 0.1 
Food 59.5 15.0 37.6 X x 
Beverage and tobacco products 1.9 0.2 0.8 0.8 0.1 
Wood products x X xX X x 
Pulp, paper and paperboard mills 57.4 32:3 16.5 8.1 0.5 
Petroleum and coal products 226.7 155.8 35.1 28.5 7.3 
Chemicals 26.4 15.8 5.0 3.4 Bip 
Non-metallic mineral products 38.7 27.8 2.0 7.9 1.0 
Primary metals 87.4 66.1 13.9 7.2 0.2 
Fabricated metal products X 1.3 1.5 X 0.1 
Transportation equipment 29.7 X x 4.4 0.1 
Pipeline transportation x x 0.1 x x 


psreeneconmesncnnncancesecen AS EE EEE SESS I EEL LEE DLO ENON LEER DALE IE ASPBULEEE SD GRELL LESLIE LEE LAELLE LEE IEEE SELEL LEN DOU 


peewee: Statistics Canada, Catalogue n no. 16-201-XIE. 
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Table 12.6 Production of selected mineral commodities, 2004 and 2005 


DORAN: 


2004 2005? 


SOSA TOS sR AR SG DO AIT LS LICR GE TOE 


carats 
Diamonds 12,679,910 12,299,733 
kilograms 

Gold 130,727 120,061 
Platinum group 27,941 22,585 

=. ; Sie 
Zinc 791,373 667,964 
Copper 562,795 592,393 
Nickel 186,694 188,749 
Lead 76,730 79,252 
Uranium 11,599 11,627 
Molybdenum 9,519 7,910 
Cobalt 5,060 Sat he 
Silver 1o7 AAZe 
Cadmium 848 671 
Bismuth 217 193 
Antimony 105 96 
Gemstones 292 67 
Tantalum 91 63 

kilotonnes 

Sand and gravel 252,609 246,337 
Stone 161,975 160,384 
lron ore 28,405 32,210 
Salt 13,903 13,632 
Potash 10,109 10,886 
Gypsum 9,904 8,581 
Quartz 1,681 1,980 
Peat 1,320 1,247 
Nepheline syenite 712 740 
Soapstone, talc, pyrophyllite 72 76 
Barite 20 23 


es + rl 


Note: Canadian mines only. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 26-202-XIB. 


Table 12.7 Mining, _ production workers and value of production, 2000 to 2005 


1 ate a A RE IES IN 


i a 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
number 
Mining (except oil and gas) 39,443 37,724 36,811 35,829 34,786 35,342 
Coal mining 4,759 4531 4331 3,923 3,731 3,822 
Iron ore mining 3,680 2,923 3,085 3,275 2,663 2,811 
Gold and silver ore mining 6,002 DiS23 5,386 5,134 4 832 4,622 
Diamond mining 419 485 762 992 1,032 763 
Potash mining eZ Bie 2,020 2,044 2,720 2,981 3,051 
$ millions 
Mining (except oil and gas) 17,019.5 16,564.8 16,556.8 16,641.6 20,753.0 24,635.5 
Coal mining 1,485.9 1,704.4 1,666.4 1,285.4 155227) 2,828.6 
Iron ore mining 1,599.8 Shine ieazort 1,403.6 1,424.4 2,600.1 
Gold and silver ore mining 2,118.6 2,261.8 2,490.6 2,460.3 2,494.1 2,319.3 
Diamond mining 647.8 718.4 780.1 1,587.7 2,096.7 1,762.1 
Potash mining 1,703.2 1,669.6 1,681.6 1,623.5 2,197.3 2,593.4 


Source: Statistics. Canada, “CANSIM | table 152- 52-0005. 
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Ethnic diversity and 
immigration 


OVERVIEW 


Over the past 100 years, more than 

13 million immigrants have arrived to forge 
a new life here, making Canada one of the 
world’s most ethnically diverse countries. 
Most came from Europe during the first half 
of the twentieth century. Later on, non- 
Europeans started arriving in larger numbers 
as economic immigrants or refugees, or as 
family members of previous immigrants. 


By 1970, half of all immigrants were coming 
from Caribbean nations, Asia and South 
America. In the 1980s, a growing number 
were arriving from Africa. 


In the 1990s, 58% of Canada’s immigrants 
were born in Asia (including the Middle ~ 
East); 20% were from Europe; and 22% 
came from the Caribbean, Central and South 
America, Africa and the United States. Most 
(73%) settled in Toronto, Montréal and 
Vancouver, transforming the ethno-cultural 


Chart 13.1 


composition and socioeconomic dynamics of 
these cities. 


In 2001, 10.3 million people—nearly half 

of Canada’s population aged 15 and older, 
not including Aboriginal peoples—reported 
British, French or Canadian ethnic origins, or 
some combination of the three, reflecting the 
long history of British and French peoples in 
Canada. Meanwhile, 4.3 million Canadians 
reported other European origins, 2.9 million 
reported non-European origins, while 3.3 
million reported mixed ethnicity. 


Visible minority population 
growing fast 


Canada’s visible minority population is 
growing much faster than its total population: 
25% growth from 1996 to 2001 versus 4% 
growth in the general population. This is due 


(  aeccennscnsneenanrercemmn 


Recent immigrants to Canada, by region of origin 


ORS ENP ERGO EE TRIES! 


North America, Europe’ and iieeeemets 0 sone 


Oceania 
Caribbean, Central and Ee 
South America 
4 

Southeast Asia 1991 
a sy at 

Eastern Europe 

West Asia CO 
Africa Eo 

a eer | 
0 5 10 15 20 25 


% 
» Note: Recent immigrants are individuals born outside Canada who immigrated here in the decade before the 1991 or 2001 Census. 
1. Northern, Western and Southern Europe. 
' Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-613-MlE. 
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largely to increased immigration from Asia, 
Africa, the Caribbean, Central and South 
America and the Middle East. In 2001, about 
70% of the visible minority population was 
born outside Canada. 


From 1981 to 2001, the number of visible 
minorities increased more than threefold 
from 1.1 million people, or nearly 5% of the 
population, to 4.0 million people, or 13% of 
the population. Chinese made up the largest 
visible minority group in 2001, followed by 
South Asians and Africans. 


By 2017, about 20% of Canada’s population 
could be visible minorities, or anywhere 
from 6.3 million to 8.5 million people. 
Close to half are projected to be South 
Asian or Chinese. The highest growth rates 
are projected for West Asian, Korean and 
Arab groups, whose populations could 
more than double by 2017 but remain 
small relative to the South Asian, Chinese 
and African populations. In 2017, 95% of 
the visible minority population will live in 
a census metropolitan area (CMA), virtually 
unchanged from 2001. 


Canada’s population is highly urban: 64% 


of Canadians lived in a CMA in 2001. The 
proportion of recent immigrants settling in a 


GChartels.2 
Growth of visible minorities in Canada 
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millions 
10 


Projection 


Recent immigrants, by region of origin and 
selected CMAs, 2001 


Toronto Vancouver 


“Montréal 
%o 

North America, Europe! 

and Oceania IZ0 8.4 9.8 
Eastern Europe 10.8 10.7 46 
Caribbean, Central and 

South America 19.1 12.6 ae 
Africa 18.2 6.0 3.0 
South Asia 10.9 22.9 ities 
Southeast Asia 6.8 9.7 12.0 
East Asia 9.2 21.5 51.0 
West Asia iWeats 8.3 5.4 


Note: Includes individuals who were born abroad and 
immigrated to Canada during the years from 1991 
to 2001. 
1. Includes countries in Northern, Western and Southern 
Europe. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-613-MIE. 


CMA rose from 84% in 1981 to 94% in 2001. 
The share of Canadian-born people residing 
in a CMA grew from 53% to 59%. 


Recent immigrants prefer CMAs for many 
reasons: 41% cite a spouse, partner or family 
in the area; 18% cite proximity to friends. 
Others cite job prospects, educational 
opportunities, lifestyle and housing. 


re ET I SS TTR I TE SE EN TT TE I SL TEE 


% 
25 


[= Population of visible minorities 


8 % of total population 20 


2001 2006 


15 


10 


2011 2017 


Note: Projections are based on a scenario that uses trends observed in the 2001 Census and preceding years. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-541-XIE. 
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From 1981 to 2001, Canada’s five largest 
cities—Toronto, Montréal, Vancouver, 
Ottawa-Gatineau and Calgary—received 
much smaller shares of immigrants from 
North America, Western Europe and 
Oceania, but received larger shares from 
West Asia, South Asia and East Asia. 


In Montréal, most recent immigrants have 
arrived from Haiti, Algeria, France and 
Lebanon. In Vancouver, more than half of 
recent immigrants in 2001 were from East 
Asia, with 62% of them coming from just five 
countries: China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, India 
and the Philippines. 


By 2017, fully 49% of Toronto's population 

could be immigrants, up from 44% in 2001. 
In Vancouver, the proportion is projected to 
rise from 38% to 44%. 


Recent immigrants have strong 
ethnic ties 


The strength of immigrants’ attachment to an 
ethnic group is related to their length of time 
in Canada. Recent immigrants often settle 
close to family and friends, who are more 


Chart 13.3 
Recent immigrants, selected census 
metropolitan areas 


Toronto 
Vancouver 
Windsor 


Calgary 


Ottawa— 
Gatineau 


Montréal 


0 5 10 15 20 


% of total population 


Note: Recent immigrants are individuals who were born outside 
of Canada and immigrated here in the decade preceding 
the 1981 or 2001 Census. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1981 and 

2001. 
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likely of similar ethnic background, which 
may contribute to a strong sense of belonging 
to their ethnic group. 


Of immigrants who arrived here from 

1991 to 2001, 71% rated at least one of 
their ancestral origins as important to their 
identity. This compares with 57% of second- 
generation Canadians (those born in Canada 
with at least one foreign-born parent) and 
with 44% of the third generation (those born 
in Canada to two Canadian-born parents). 


Sense of belonging also varies by ethnic 
group. For instance, 78% with Filipino 
ancestry report a strong connection to their 
ethnic group, as do 65% of East Indians and 
65% of Portuguese. But just 36% of Dutch, 
33% of Germans and 33% of Ukrainians 
report a strong connection to their ethnic 
group. This likely reflects the longer time 
these latter groups have been in Canada. 


Regardless of length of time here, immigrants 
are more likely than people born here 

to participate in ethnic or immigrant 
associations. Recent immigrants, however, 
are less likely to participate in other types of 
organizations in Canada. 


Selected sources 
Statistics Canada 


¢ Canadian Social Trends. Irregular. 
11-008-XWE 


SCREENER ONC ARES ONEIN 


e Ethnic Diversity Survey: Portrait of a : 
Multicultural Society. Occasional. 
| 89-593-XIE 


es 
associa RRR 


_ © Immigrants in Canada’s Census : 
' Metropolitan Areas. Occasional. | 
89-613-MWE2004003 : 


sean 


¢ Population Projections of Visible Minority 
Groups, Canada, Provinces and Regions. 
Occasional. 91-541-XIE 


¢ Ten Things to Know About Canadian 
Metropolitan Areas: A Synthesis of Statistics 
Canada’s Trends and Conditions in Census 
Metropolitan Areas Series. Occasional. 


89-613-MWE2005009 


“Rip, 
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Marriages and common-law unions involving 
spouses from different population groups 
increased in the 1990s. In 2001, of the 

14.1 million people living in a marriage or 
common-law union, 452,000 individuals 
were in a couple with a visible minority 
spouse and a non-visible minority spouse, or 
in a couple with spouses from two different 
visible minority groups. In 2001, such mixed 
unions represented 3% of individuals in 
couples, slightly higher than in 1991. 


Japanese-Canadians are the most likely 
visible minority to marry or live common- 
law with a non-Japanese person. Next most 
likely are people of Latin American origin 
and black people. Among the least likely to 
marry outside their group are South Asians 
and Chinese. 


Mixed unions account for 7% of all married 
or common-law couples in Vancouver, 6% 


Chart 13.4 


Persons in mixed-union couples, by age group 


15 to 19 20 to 29 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1991 and 2001. 
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in Toronto and 3% in Montréal. However, 
among people aged 20 to 29, the proportions 
are almost double: 13% in Vancouver, 11% 
in Toronto and 6% in Montréal. 


Mixed couples are younger—5% of couples 
aged 20 to 29 versus 1% of couples aged 

65 and over in 2001—and are more likely 

to be foreign-born and to live in a large city. 
They tend to be better educated than couples 
in the general population. For example, 6% 
of people with a university degree are ina 
mixed union, versus 2% of people with high 
school or less. 


Mixed union couples are more likely to have 
children. In the general population in 2001, 
57% of all couples had children, compared 
with 59% of couples with a visible minority 
spouse and a non-visible minority spouse, 
and 69% of couples with spouses from two 
different visible minorities. 


Hi 1991 
@ 2001 


40 to 49 50 and older 
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Home ownership declined markedly among 
immigrant families in some cities from 1981 
to 2001, particularly among families with a 

main wage earner aged 25 to 54. 


Some of the decline is linked to immigrants’ 
poorer fortunes in the labour market. Length 
of time in Canada is also a factor: in 2001, 
37% of immigrants had lived here 10 or 
fewer years, compared with only 30% in 
1981. Age is another factor: immigrants aged 
45 to 54 had higher home-ownership rates 
from 1981 to 2001 than the Canadian-born 
population in the same age group. In this 
period, immigrants aged 35 to 44 saw their 
home-ownership rates fall. By 2001, the rate 
for immigrants 35 to 44 had dropped below 


that of Canadian-born in the same age group. 


In Montréal, 52% of immigrant families 
owned their own home in 1981, compared 
with 46% of Canadian-born families. In 


Chart 13.5 


Toronto, 65% of immigrant families owned 
homes, compared with 55% of Canadian- 
born families. In Vancouver, 70% of 
immigrant families owned their homes; 58% 
of Canadian-born families did so. 


By 2001, the situation had reversed in 
Montréal (42% of immigrant families owned 
homes versus 54% of Canadian-born 
families) and in Toronto (61% versus 64%). 
The picture in Vancouver did not change 
(64% versus 55%). 


Housing was a particular problem for 
immigrants who arrived from 1996 to 2001. 
Some of these immigrants found quality 
housing to be out of their reach. They ended 
up in ‘core housing need.’ In other words, 
they were living in rented dwellings that 
needed major repairs, were overcrowded or 
that required them to spend 30% or more of 
their before-tax income on rent. 


Home ownership, immigrant and Canadian-born heads of families, selected census 


metropolitan areas 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1981 and 2001, and Catalogue no. 11FOO19MIE. 
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Naturalization—acquiring citizenship—may 
be the final step of a newcomer’s migration 
and a declaration of commitment to Canada. 
Citizenship grants people the right to vote, 
hold public office, be employed in the public 
service and carry a Canadian passport. 


Most people residing in Canada are 
Canadian citizens—81% by birth and 14% 
by naturalization. The remaining 5% are not 
eligible, are eligible but have not taken the 
steps to naturalize, or are not permanent 
residents. According to the 2001 Census, 
84% of all eligible immigrants—those who 
have resided in Canada for at least three 
years—are Canadian citizens. 


Refugees and people from developing 

countries or from countries with political, 
economic or social systems different from 
ours, such as some in Asia and Africa, are 
most likely to naturalize. In 2001, 93% of 


Chart 13.6 


Immigrants who are Canadian citizens, by length of residence in Canada 
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immigrants from Vietnam and 89% from the 
People’s Republic of China who were eligible 
had become Canadians. More than 80% of 
the newcomers from Africa, in Canada for 
more than five years, had done so. The longer 
newcomers stay, no matter where they come 
from, the more likely they are to become 
Canadian citizens. 


Younger immigrants are more likely to take 
up citizenship than older immigrants. About 
85% of those under 20 at the time of entry 
become citizens, versus only 72% of those 
aged 70 and older. 


Factors influencing a newcomer’s decision 

to naturalize include expected length of 

stay, dual citizenship rules, attachment to 

the home country and to Canada, the source 
country’s tax laws and rules on asset transfers, 
as well as the time, cost and knowledge 
required to become a citizen. 


11 to 20 years 21 to 30 years 31 years 


or more 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1981, 1991 and 2001. 
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Second-generation Canadians are doing 
well—many are doing better than third- 
generation Canadians—according to a 
study of people who were born in Canada 
to at least one immigrant parent. In general, 
second-generation Canadians are more 
educated and earn more on average than 
Canadians of a similar age whose parents 
were both born here. 


Second-generation Canadian men born 

from 1964 to 1976 are more likely to hold a 
university degree than Canadians of the same 
age whose parents were born in Canada. 
They also have an earnings advantage—about 
6% higher average weekly earnings in 
2000—except if their father was born in the 
Caribbean, Central America, South America 
or Oceania; those second-generation 
Canadian men had earnings 14% below the 
average. On the other hand, if his father came 


Chart 13.7 


from North America, Northern or Western 
Europe, the second-generation man’s earnings 
were 14% above the average. 


The picture is similar for second-generation 
Canadian women, except a father’s country 
of birth has less impact on his daughter's 
education level or earnings. These women 
earned on average just over $27,000 in 2000, 
whereas women with two Canadian-born 
parents made less than $25,000. Women 
with Asian-born fathers earned 27% above 
the average, while women with African-born 
fathers had an earnings advantage of 26%. 


In 2001, more than one-third of Canadians 
aged 16 to 65 were immigrants or the 
children of immigrants. About 7% were 
second-generation Canadians with both 
parents born in another country, while a 
further 7% to 8% had one parent who was 
born outside Canada. 


Educational attainment of children of immigrants living in Canada for two generations 


or more, by sex, 2001 
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Table 13.1 Foreign-born population, by province and territory, census years 1991 to 2001 


SAE AER TED TINE TE TONS IT 


1991 1996 2001 
% of total population 


SRPMS RE A AT ANP LL ERB OAR IE NE OLS 


Canada 16.2 17.5 18.5 
Newfoundland and Labrador Wee) 1.6 1.6 
Prince Edward Island SY os 3.1 
Nova Scotia 44 47 46 
New Brunswick 3.4 3.3 on 
Quebec 8.7 9.5 10.0 
Ontario 24.1 25.8 Pa 
Manitoba 12.9 12.4 Wz 
Saskatchewan 5.9 5.4 5.0 
Alberta 15.2 foie 15.0 
British Columbia 22i5 24.7 26.4 
Yukon 10.8 10.4 10.6 
Northwest Territories 49 48 6.4 
Nunavut * es Ute 


ALLA SS PERALTA NIT LR TL RN LEE EE TE EL NTE EI, 


Source: “Statistics “Canada, Census of Population, 4991 to > 2001. 


Table 13.2 Foreign-born population, by census metropolitan area, census years 1991 to 


2001 
—_—— eer ae AE 
% of total population 

St. John’s 2.8 2.9 2.9 
Halifax 6.4 7.0 6.9 
Saint John 43 4.0 3.8 
Saguenay (formerly Chicoutimi) 0.7 0.7 0.9 
Québec 22 2.6 2.9 
Sherbrooke! 3.8 43 46 
Trois-Riviéres lag 1.6 15 
Montréal 16.4 17.8 18.4 
Ottawa-Gatineau (formerly Ottawa—Hull) 14.7 16.3 17.6 
Kingston2 ieee 12.8 12.4 
Oshawa Wise 16.5 15.7 
Toronto 38.0 41.9 43.7 
Hamilton Ps: 23.6 23.6 
St. Catharines—Niagara 18.9 18.3 17.8 
Kitchener 2c 21.8 22.1 
London 18.8 19.2 18.8 
Windsor 20.6 20.4 22.3 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury (formerly Sudbury) 8.1 7.5 7.0 
Thunder Bay 13.1 eke 11.1 
Winnipeg 17.4 16.9 16.5 
Regina 8.4 8.0 74 
Saskatoon 8.2 7.6 7.6 
Calgary 20.3 20.9 20.9 
Edmonton 18.3 18.5 17.8 
Abbotsford2 19.8 20.3 21.8 
Vancouver 30.1 34.9 Sito 
Victoria 19:5 19.3 18.8 


ERE IOS ST ESE EES ETE STINE 


SLO METS LEST HERE ROSA SRI STL ESLER LOSS SESE BOSE EEE ESSE LIYE OIE TE EOS LIED LSE ED ESTEE ENE NST 


Note: Census metropolitan areas are based on the 2001 Census geography. 
1. Sherbrooke became a census metropolitan area in 1986. 

2. Kingston and Abbotsford became census metropolitan areas in 2001. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1991 to 2001. 
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Janle 13: 3 Selected ethnic ong }s: 2001 


EEE LEE ELE ELD SLL ELE ELE LLL SETTLE ADELE LIER ELSES EEE TI NE EIEN SSS RES RE SE SE Sate ees terse 


Total responses “Single response! Multiple responses? 
number 

Total population 29,639,035 18,307,545 11,331,490 
Canadian 11,682,680 6,748,135 4,934,545 
English 5,978,875 1,479,525 4,499,355 
French 4,668,410 1,060,760 3,607,655 
Scottish 4,157,210 607,235 3,549,975 
Irish 3,822,660 496,865 3,325,795 
German 2,742,765 705,600 2,037,170 
Italian 1,270,370 726,275 544,090 
Chinese 1,094,700 936,210 158,490 
Ukrainian 1,071,060 326,195 744,860 
North American Indian 1,000,890 455,805 545,085 
Dutch (Netherlands) 923,310 316,220 607,090 
Polish 817,085 260,415 556,665 
East Indian 713,330 : 581,665 131,665 
Norwegian 363,760 47,230 316,530 
Portuguese 357,690 252,835 104,855 
Welsh 350,365 28,445 321,920 
Jewish 348,605 186,475 162,130 
Russian 337,960 70,895 267,070 
Filipino 327,550 266,140 61,405 
Métis 307,845 72,210 235,635 
Swedish 282,760 30,440 252,325 
Hungarian (Magyar) 267,255 91,800 175,455 
American (United States) 250,005 25,205 224,805 
Greek 215,105 143,785 TARSZ5 
Spanish 213,105 66,545 146,555 
Jamaican 211,720 138,180 73,545 
Danish 170,780 33,795 136,985 
Vietnamese 151,410 es A ees oo Mer) 


SORES CELLED LOL LES ED ERAS LILES 


1. The respondent reported aving only ¢ y one ‘ethnic origin. 
2. The respondent reported having more than one ethnic origin. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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Table 13.4 Visible minority population, by province and territory, 2001 


Total Visible minority Black South Chinese 
population population Asian 
number 

Canada 29,639,035 3,983,845 662,210 917,075 1,029,395 
Newfoundland and Labrador 508,075 3,850 840 1,005 925 
Prince Edward Island 133,385 1,180 370 inks) 205 
Nova Scotia 897,570 34,525 19,670 2,890 3,290 
New Brunswick 719,710 9,425 3,850 1,415 1,530 
Quebec 7,125,580 497,975 152,195 59,505 56,830 
Ontario 11,285,550 2,153,045 411,095 554,870 481,505 
Manitoba 1,103,695 87,110 12,820 12,880 11,930 
Saskatchewan 963,150 27,580 4,165 4,090 8,085 
Alberta 2,941,150 329,925 31,390 69,585 99,095 
British Columbia 3,868,870 836,440 25,465 210,295 365,485 
Yukon 28,520 1,025 115 210 225 
Northwest Territories 37,105 1,545 170 190 255 
Nunavut 26,665 210 65 30 35 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
Table 13.5 Visible minority population, by census metropolitan area, 2001 

Total Visible minority Black South Chinese 

population population Asian 
number 

St. John’s 171,105 2,310 350 745 520 
Halifax 355,945 25,085 13,085 2,345 2,440 
Saint John 121,340 3,160 1,440 305 490 
Saguenay 153,020 985 325 40 290 
Québec 673,105 11,075 3,640 340 1275 
Sherbrooke 150,385 3,835 1,040 225 245 
Trois-Riviéres 134,645 1,240 515 50 90 
Montréal 3,380,645 458,330 139,305 57,935 52,110 
Ottawa-Gatineau 1,050,755 148,680 38,185 22,275 28,810 
Kingston 142,765 6,735 850 1525 1,605 
Oshawa 293,550 20,690 7,180 4,630 2,355 
Toronto 4,647,960 1,712,535 310,500 473,805 409,530 
Hamilton 655,055 64,380 12,855 14,285 9,000 
St. Catharines—Niagara 371,400 16,845 3,840 2500 2,665 
Kitchener 409,770 43,770 7,345 11,190 5,895 
London 427,215 38,300 7,610 4,925 4,660 
Windsor 304,955 39,330 8,125 6,530 5,710 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 153,890 alas 1,075 535 715 
Thunder Bay 120,365 2,690 440 330 420 
Winnipeg 661,725 82,565 11,440 12,285 10,930 
Regina 190,020 9,880 1,580 1,665 2,370 
Saskatoon 222,635 12,410 1,520 1,850 3,960 
Calgary 943,310 164,900 13,665 36,855 51,850 
Edmonton 927,020 135,770 14,095 29,065 41,285 
Abbotsford 144,990 25,755 595 18,660 1,610 
Vancouver 1,967,480 725,655 18,405 164,360 342,665 
Victoria 306,970 27,185 2,180 WAS 11,245 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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Korean Japanese Southeast Filipino Arab/West —Latin Visible minority, not Multiple visible 
Asian Asian American included elsewhere minority 

number 
105 70 120 260 350 85 45 45 
20 80 45 40 180 (es 30 20 
585 420 790 655 4,000 520 1,170 585 
105 130 305 355 770 425 265 275 
4,410 2,830 44.115 18,550 85,760 59,520 7,555 6,705 
53,955 24,925 86,410 156,515 155,645 106,835 78,915 42,375 
1,040 1,665 5,480 30,490 2,100 4,775 2,070 1,860 
635 435 2,600 3,030 1,475 2,005 420 640 
7,800 9,950 23,740 33,940 24,550 18,745 4.220 6,910 
31,965 32,730 34,970 64,005 28,985 23,880 4,195 14,465 
0 35 105 235 30 45 10 15 
20 40 190 465 105 55 20 35 
10 0 10 35 15 10 0 0 
Korean Japanese Southeast Filipino Arab/West Latin Visible minority, not Multiple visible 
Asian Asian American included elsewhere minority 

number 
50 60 80 115 280 55 35 20 
475 335 715 480 3,355 410 980 465 
40 10 75 125 190 240 155 90 
25 10 50 0 10 220 15 0 
140 145 1,650 60 Gas 2,005 210 95 
50 50 315 90 695 1,050 45 30 
0 15 235 10 130 175 10 10 
3,760 2,295 39,570 17,890 79,410 53,155 6,785 6,115 
1,590 ila 9,535 5,205 28,285 7,660 2,735 2,825 
345 165 365 445 620 630 125 135 
610 465 560 905 985 965 1,355 680 
42,615 17,415 53,565 133,680 95,820 75,910 66,455 33,240 
2,030 1,165 4,910 4,950 6,850 4,945 2,000 1,390 
905 625 1,280 1,200 1,460 1,535 295 505 
aloo 460 5,450 1,050 3,545 4,850 1,875 975 
1,705 525 3,165 1,615 7,545 4,470 1,205 875 
390 145 2,805 2,955 8,920 D230 1225 290 
45 75 70 115 170 220 65 40 
30 190 275 295 230 240 70 170 
955 1,585 5,030 30,095 1,960 4,550 1,990 1,745 
225 165 1,185 1,010 480 800 185 215 
185 140 1,130 1,460 825 845 175 320 
3,885 3,845 12,560 16,380 11395 8,605 . 2,250 3,610 
2,830 1,845 9,690 14,170 10,845 7,510 1,675 2,760 
760 540 1,180 640 170 995 205 390 
28,850 24,025 28,465 57,025 27,330 18,715 3,320 12,495 
e007 1285 tet 885 ttsD tS 
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Table 13.6 Visible minority population, by age group, 2001 


All age 0to14 15to24 25t044 45t064  65to74 75 and 


groups older 
number 
Total population 29,639,030 5,737,670 3,988,205 9,047,175 7,241,135 2,106,875 1,517,975 
Visible minority population 3,983,845 942195 634,685 1,351,310 794,510 171,230 89,925 
Black 662,210 195120 110,615 207,895 116,005 21,485 11,095 
South Asian 917,075 228,345 139,805 310,470 182,735 39,355 16,370 
Chinese 1,029,395 195,255 157,730 342,650 231,950 65,000 36,810 
Korean 100,660 19,525 21,110 33,870 21,575 2,730 1,855 
Japanese 73,315 Ware 10,980 23,780 15,990 5,360 4,470 
Southeast Asian 198,880 50,125 SPAT AS 74,200 32,420 6,250 3,105 
Filipino 308,575 68,795 44,485 108,895 68,110 10,745 7,045 
Arab/West Asian 303,965 76,580 50,840 111,055 52,780 9,055 3,650 
Latin American 216,980 48,450 38,550 81,985 40,745 4,860 2,385 
Visible minority, not 
included elsewhere 98,915 21,705 14,890 35,145 PSI 235) 4,280 1,765 
Multiple visible minority 73,875 25,570 12,895 21,355 11,070 2,105 875 


SARE RA OE SEE AEE REDE EEE METTLE TI I, 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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Families, households and 


housing 


OVERVIEW 


Canada’s families and households have 


undergone major changes since the late 
1960s. Common-law unions, lone-parent 
families, smaller households and people 
living alone are all on the rise. Behind the 
shifts are diverse factors such as a falling birth 
rate, delayed marriage and childbearing, and 
the rise in divorces. 


Yet the family is alive and well in Canadian 
society. In 2001, 25.6 million people lived in 
a family household, representing 87% of the 
population living in private households. There 
were nearly 8.5 million census families, up 
from 5.0 million in 1971. 


The proportion of families with mom, 

dad and kids—still the largest group—is 
declining, whereas the proportion with no 
children at home is on the rise. In 2001, 
married or common-law couples with 
children aged 24 and under living at home 


Chart 14.1 
Census families, by presence of children 


60 
50 
40 
30 


1.20 


10 


Married or common-law 
with children 


Married or common-law 
without children 


represented 44% of all families, down from 
55% in 1981. The proportion of couples with 
no children at home was 41% in 2001, up 
from 34% in 1981. 


Common-law unions increasingly 
popular 


More and more couples are living in 
common-law arrangements. From 1981 to 
2001, the proportion of common-law families 
more than doubled from 6% to 14%. 


The trend toward common-law unions is 
strongest in Quebec—30% of all couples 

in 2001. This percentage is close to that in 
Sweden, a country known for having one of 
the highest rates of non-marital unions. 


Canadians are now more likely to start 
their conjugal life through a common-law 
relationship. Even so, most couples are 


Lone parents! 


|, Changes to the census family definition in 2001 make comparisons with previous years difficult for lone-parent families. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 96FO030XIE. 
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married. In 2006, an estimated 84% of 
couples were legally married. 


Nevertheless, a growing number of children 
live in other types of family structures. In 
2001, around 732,900 children 14 and 
under, or 13%, were living with parents who 
have a common-law relationship—more 
than four times the 3% in 1981. Blended 
families accounted for 12% of all couples 
with children in 2001, compared with 10% 
in 1995. 


In 2001, 1.1 million children 14 and under, 
or 19%, were not living with both their 
parents. Most of these children were living 
with a lone parent, in most cases their 
mother. Also, 190,810 children in this age 
group were living in the same household as 
their grandparents. However, they accounted 
for only 3% of all children 14 and under. 


Several provinces began to register same- 
sex marriages in 2003 and 2004. Then on 
June 28, 2005, Canada became the third 
country after Belgium and the Netherlands 
to recognize same-sex marriages. In 2003, 
774 same-sex marriages were registered in 
British Columbia, the only province that 
published data on same-sex marriages at that 
time. Just over half of those couples were not 


Chart 14.2 
Household size, by number of persons 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 96FOO30XIE. 


Family characteristics, 2005 


RGN IE DIOR LIE DY NEE ESE EE DELLE EGRET ELV EE LEI NDP LE DELO LES ELST, 


number 
Families with no children 3,446,960 
Families with one child 2,554,820 
Families with two children 2,051,520 
Families with three or more children 888, 790 


HOY OE AREER TE 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0011. 


residents of Canada, and a greater proportion 
of women than men married a person of the 
same sex. Nearly 28% of the women had 
been married before, versus 14% of the men. 


Households are smaller 


Households have been shrinking over the 
past two decades. Fewer people are living in 
large households, and more people are living 
alone. In 1981, households had 2.9 persons 
on average. By 2001, the average household 
size was 2.6 persons. 


The proportion of one-person households 
has increased—from 20% of all households 
in 1981 to 26% in 2001. Meanwhile, the 
proportion of households with four or more 
persons shrank from 33% of all households 
to 26%. 


O 1981 
@ 2001 
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The decline in household size stems partly The proportion of households owning their 
from the much lower fertility rates in recent home has been stable for more than 10 
decades—on average, couples are having years. However, the proportion varies from 
fewer children. The number of childless one province or territory to another. In 2005, 
couples and couples with no children still the proportion of homeowner households 
residing with them has climbed significantly. ranged from 59% in Quebec to 80% in 

Also dissolutions of marriages and common- — Newfoundland and Labrador. Nunavut has 


law unions often result in smaller households 
as does the death of a spouse. 


, _ the highest share of households that rent. 


Canadians’ houses are getting bigger, even 


A growing number of elderly persons are though families are getting smaller. In 1997, 
living alone, which is also contributing to 38% of households lived in a dwelling with at 
the rise of the one-person household. In least seven rooms; by 2005, that proportion 
2001, among Canadians aged 65 and older, had risen to 41%. Over the same period, the 
35% of women and 16% of men were living proportion of households inhabiting a home 
alone, compared with 32% of women and with one to four rooms remained stable. 


13% of men in 1981. Women have a longer 
life expectancy and are more likely to be _ 
widowed, so a larger proportion of women 
than men live alone in their later years. 


Most dwellings in Canada are in good shape. 
In 2005, 77% of households lived in a home 
needing no repair. Only 7% of households 
lived in a structure needing major repairs, 


: down from nearly 9% in 1997. 
Most households own their home v 


Most Canadians own their home. In 2005, Selected sources } 
67% of households were homeowners, : 

whereas the other households rented. Just Statistics Canada 

under half of those who owned had no | * Canadian Social Trends. Semi-annual. 
“mortgage. The average age of mortgage-free | 11-008-XIE 


Owners was 60, compared with 44 for those 


with a mortgage. ¢ Changing Conjugal Life in Canada. 


Occasional. 89-576-XIE 
Chart 14.3 : 
Couple families, by legal marital status i 
SE eee i ce ese cprantunsmencanenees meen fe Perspecti ves on Labour and Income. 
| Monthly. 75-001-XIE 


¢ Marriages. Annual. 84F0212XIE 


¢ Spending Patterns in Canada. Annual. 
62-202-XIE 
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Married Common-law 


source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 96FOO30XIE. 
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Most Canadian households are well 
equipped with time-saving appliances and 
high-tech gadgetry to benefit from today’s 
telecommunications networks. For example, 
just 40% of households owned a computer 
in 1997, whereas 72% did in 2005. As a 
result, the proportion of households using the 
Internet shot up from 17% to 64%. 


Though the familiar appliances—refrigerator, 
electric range, colour TV, automatic washer 
and dryer, land line telephone—seem like 
they have been fixtures in Canadian homes 
for decades, these conveniences were not 
so common before the 1950s. In the years 
since then, Canadians’ expectations of the 
necessities of life have risen substantially. 


Television was one of the first appliances 
to rapidly become a household fixture. In 
1954, 20% of households had a TV set; in 
1960, 80% had one. The automatic washer 


Chart 14.4 


nven 


niences 


was present in just 20% of households in 
1964. It was not until 37 years later, in 2001, 
that 80% of households had an automatic 
washer, Microwave ovens were more quickly 
adopted. In 1979, barely 5% of households 
had microwaves—by 1997, the share had 
risen to 88%. And that proportion continued 
to expand during the 2000s, so that 94% of 
households had a microwave in 2005. 


DVD players have become the most rapidly 
adopted new technology since television in 
the 1950s. They were first reported by 20% 
of households in 2001; by 2005, 77% of 
households owned a DVD player. 


The popularity and convenience of 

cell phones are undeniable—22% of 
households had one in 1997 and that shot 
to 64% by 2005. This figure is higher than 
the percentage of households owning a 
dishwasher, which stood at 57% in 2005. 


ii time to Boz hovsenolg saturation, eel appliances 


Clothes dryer 


Automatic clothes washer 


Electric stove 


Television 
FRE cd ae 


ner eae ee eee EES 
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DVD player 


Microwave _ 


1949 1953 1957 1961 1965 1969 1973 


1977 


1981 1985 1989 1993 1997 2001 2005 


Note: Chart illustrates the elapsed time from 20% to 80% of households owning an appliance. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Household Spending and Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. 
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In the past 30 years, the number of couples 
divorcing has risen sharply, and more and 
more couples are choosing common-law 
unions. Yet most Canadians continue to 
marry—some more than once in their lives. 


In 2001, just over 16.6 million people aged 
25 and older had been legally married at 
some point in their life. Of this group, 89% 
had married once; 10% had married twice. 
Less than 1% of Canadians had tied the knot 
more than twice during their lifetime. 


The likelihood that a marriage will succeed 
is generally higher for those who marry in 
their thirties, do not live common-law before 
the wedding, have children, attend religious 
services, are university-educated and believe 


that marriage is important for their happiness. 


The longer a couple has been married, the 
greater their chances of staying together, 


Chart 14.5 


Legally married population, by number of marriages, 2001 
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Married once 


‘Note: Population age 25 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XIE. 


Married twice 


both in a first marriage and in subsequent 
marriages. For example, someone who 
married for the first time in the 1960s is at 
13% lower risk of breaking up than someone 
who married in the 1970s. However, the risk 
is 67% higher for someone who married in 
the 1990s. 


The chances of a breakup are even higher for 
couples in a second marriage. People who 
remarried in the 1980s have a 43% greater 
risk of breaking up than those who remarried 
in the 1970s. 


Among adults whose first marriage ended in 
divorce, 43% were remarried at the time of 
the 2001 General Social Survey. Research 
indicates that the support of family and 
friends plays a key role in the quality of the 
marital relationship, especially in couples 
where both partners are remarried. 


Married three or more times 
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Parents and their 


Advertising, movies and TV programs 

often portray parents as wanting their adult 
children to leave home. Despite some 
friction, however, many parents appreciate 
having their adult children live with them. 
The General Social Survey found that 32% of 
parents whose youngest child was aged 20 to 
34 had at least one adult child still living with 
them in 2001. 


A minority of parents with two or more adult 
children living at home expressed frustration. 
These parents were twice as likely as parents 
whose adult children had left home to be 
frustrated by how much time they had to 
devote to their children (8% versus 4%). 


Despite these drawbacks, most of the parents 
are happy to have their adult children living 
with them. Fully 64% of parents with adult 
children aged 20 to 34 at home were ‘very 
satisfied’ with the amount of time they spent 


Chart 14.6 


adult children 


together, compared with 54% of parents 
whose children had moved out. 


One-quarter of the parents living with an 
adult child had a ‘boomerang kid’—an adult 
child who had returned to the nest after living 
outside it for a time. Parents who were living 
with at least one boomerang kid were more 
likely than those whose adult children had 
never left home to express frustration over the 
amount of time they had to devote to their 
adult children. 


Parents who lived in a large census 
metropolitan area, who owned a single- 
family home and who were born in Asia, 
South America or Europe were more likely to 
have at least one of their adult children living 
with them. 


Eropability of ene with an adult child, by parent’s place of birth, 2001 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XIE. 
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Raising children is hard work, even with 

two parents. So when it’s up to one parent 
only, every little advantage helps. In the two 
decades since 1981, the signs have been 
encouraging. Notably, the average lone 
parent in 2001 was older, had fewer children 
and was much more educated than in 1981. 
As a result, many more lone mothers today 
hold a job, and more are employed full time. 


Average employment earnings, adjusted for 
inflation, among lone parents climbed 35% 
over these two decades, and their low- 
income rate declined nine percentage points 
to 43%. 


Education was key: the improved 
demographic profile for the average lone 
parent was not mirrored among lone 
mothers aged 25 to 34 who had not finished 
high school. This group saw its average 
employment earnings decline and its low- 


Chart 14.7 


Low-income rate of lone mothers working full time, full year 
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Note: 2000 Ccnstant dollars. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XIE. 
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High school 
diploma 


income rate rise substantially over the same 
two decades. 


Higher levels of education, however, did not 
produce the same results for lone fathers. 
The proportion of lone fathers who were 
employed part time or full time was lower 

in 2001 than in 1981. Moreover, their 
employment earnings declined, especially 
among the younger and less educated. 


Full-time work can protect lone parents 
against low income. In 2000, just 14% of 
lone mothers working full time for the whole 
year had low income, compared with 62% 
of those with a different work pattern or not 
in the labour market. For lone fathers, the 
proportions were 7% and 38% respectively. 


Low income is associated with problems in 
other aspects of life such as health, work and 
friendships. 
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Table 14.1 Population, by marital status and sex, 2002 to 2006 


ETAT AI LTA IEE LTE IES 


~~ 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
number 

Total marital status 31,372,587 31,676,077 31,989,454 32,299,496 32,623,490 
Males 15,538,572 15,688,977 15,842,787 15,995,582 16,155,454 

Females 15,834,015 15,987,100 16,146,667 16,303,914 16,468,036 

Single 13,092,573 13,231,209 13,365,440 13,499,845 13,636,581 
Males 6,999,555 7,078,089 7,153,823 7,229,446 7,306,199 

Females 6,093,018 6,153,120 6,211,617 6,270,399 6,330,382 

Married’ 15,340,377 15,438,972 15,554,963 15,669,374 15,793,063 
Males 7,659,734 7,701,393 7,751,256 7,800,470 7,855,431 

Females 7,680,643 7,737,579 7,803,707 7,868,904 7,937,632 

Widowed 1,520,850 1,532,940 1,544,635 1,553,989 1,564,356 
Males 282,218 288,816 294,876 300,417 305,640 

Females 1,238,632 1,244,124 1,249,759 1,253,572 1,258,716 

Divorced 1,418,787 1,472,956 1,524,416 1,576,288 1,629,490 
Males 597,065 620,679 642,832 665,249 688,184 

Females 821,722 852,277 881,584 911,039 941,306 


er RE iS SS TR NS I Ti PV EI IS A TT TS SE RE TEI EIR IE 


Note: Population estimates as of July 1. 


1. Includes people who are legally married, legally married and separated, and living in common-law unions. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0010. 


Table i. 2 Marriages, by provinge and territory, 2002 0 2006 


2002 2003 20047 ~— 20059 20068 

number —. 

Canada 146,738 147,391 148,585 151,047 149,236 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,959 2,876 2,850 2,806 2,750 
Prince Edward Island 901 823 827 828 831 
Nova Scotia 4,899 4,742 4,729 4,696 4,660 
New Brunswick 3,818 3,724 3,708 3,687 3,646 
Quebec 21,987 21,138 21,279 22,250 22,150 
Ontario 61,615 63,485 64,114 64,668 65,115 
Manitoba 5,905 5,659 5,710 5,733 5,747 
Saskatchewan 5,067 4,977 5,011 5,000 4,982 
Alberta 17,981 17,622 17,909 18,376 19,102 
British Columbia 21,247 21,981 22,080 22,634 19,887 
Yukon 143 158 160 160 160 
Northwest Territories 144 139 144 140 136 


Nunavut 4 72 67 67 69 70 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 053-0001. i Atel io: Se 
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Table Ves 3 Divorces, by province and territory, 1999 to 2003 
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2000 01 2002 
number 

Canada 70,910 71,144 71,110 70,155 
Newfoundland and Labrador 892 913 755 842 
Prince Edward Island 291 272 246 258 
Nova Scotia 1,954 2,054 1,945 1,990 
New Brunswick 1,671 Ald 1,570 1,461 
Quebec 17,144 17,054 17,094 16,499 
Ontario 26,088 26,148 26,516 26,170 
Manitoba 2,572 2,430 2,480 2,396 
Saskatchewan 2,237 2,194 1,955 1,959 
Alberta 7,931 8,176 8,252 8,291 
British Columbia 9,935 10,017 10,115 10,125 
Yukon 112 68 91 90 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 83 -: a8 ' 
Northwest Territories ane 94 83 68 


Nunavut if 8 


RUAN gs EDEN HORE 


Source: Statistics ‘Canada, “CANSIM table 053- 0002. 


Table 14.4 Census families, peloctod years from 1971 to 2004 


RSENS BESSON TELL EELS EE OEE EEE EOL: 


Allfamilies ~Husband-wife families 


thousands average number of thousands average number of 

family members family members 

1971 5,042.6 Oat 4,566.3 3.8 
1976 5,714.5 3.0 5,156.7 “s}40) 
1981 6,309.2 or BO oiee 3.3 
1986 6,864.2 3.1 5,995.0 3.2 
1991 7,482.1 onl 6,511.8 3.1 
1996 7,975.0 oul 6,818.5 Cal 
2001 8,481.4 3.0 7,149.1 3.1 


2004 8,701.7 


ERICA EEL LAE RL IISD EELEE EIE LEE NED DEEDES EEE BE 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue r no. 


7939.3 
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476.3 
997.9 
712.0 
869.2 
970.3 
1,156.5 
1,332.3 
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2003 


70,828 
662 


Lone-parent families 
thousands average number of 


family members 
OM 
2.9 
Out 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.5 
210 
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Table 14.5 Family structure, by province and territory, 2001 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward | Nova New 
and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 
All families 8,371,020 154,385 38,425 262,910 215,105 
No children at home 3,059,225 53,820 13,400 101,190 81,205 
Children at home 5,311,795 100,565 25,020 161,720 133,895 
Families of married couples 5,901,430 116,435 28,490 188,805 152,765 
No children at home 2,431,720 46,155 11,475 83,930 66,420 
Children at home 3,469,700 70,285 17,015 104,870 86,340 
Families of common-law couples 1,158,410 14,900 3,630 29,960 27,730 
No children at home 627,505 7,665 1,925 17,260 14,790 
Children at home 530,900 7,230 1,705 12,705 12,940 
Lone-parent families 1,311,190 23,055 6,305 44,140 34,615 
Male parent 245,825 4,115 1,060 7,440 6,535 
Female parent 1,065,365 18,935 5,245 36,700 28,075 
Note: Census families in private households. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
Table 14.6 Family structure, by census metropolitan area, 2001 
—_—_—__sss"Allfamilies ~~~ Families of married couples 
Allfamilies Nochildren Children Families of Nochildren Children 
athome athome married couples athome athome 
number 
St. John’s 49,515 15,850 33,655 35,480 12,500 22,980 
Halifax 100,670 37,720 62,950 71,405 29,575 41,825 
Saint John 35,210 12,480 22,730 25,285 10,520 14,770 
Saguenay 44,800 16,280 28,520 27,265 VS 16,095 
Québec 189,430 72,670 116,760 104,170 44.655 59,520 
Sherbrooke 41,725 17,015 24,710 22,685 10,780 11,905 
Trois-Riviéres 38,570 15,145 23,430 21,350 10,160 11,195 
Montréal 935,255 331,510 603,740 550,285 220,485 329,795 
Ottawa-Gatineau 293,705 104,515 189,190 203,020 79,120 123,910 
Oshawa 83,860 26,185 57,675 61,905 21,875 40,030 
Toronto 1,280,960 381,710 899,245 974,350 320,725 653,625 
Hamilton 186,480 66,570 119,905 141,370 56,925 84,445 
St. Catharines—Niagara 107,510 42,340 65,170 81,020 36,945 44,080 
Kitchener 115,955 40,015 75,940 87,595 33,385 54,205 
London 119,455 44 330 75,125 87,405 36,640 50,765 
Windsor 85,890 29,095 56,795 64,210 24,860 39,350 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 45,560 17,645 27,915 32,710 14,675 18,040 
Thunder Bay 34,300 12,595 21,700 24,765 10,535 14,240 
Winnipeg 182,190 64,925 117,265 131,720 53,935 77,785 
Regina 52,540 18,650 33,890 37,435 15,560 21,875 
Saskatoon 60,245 21,710 38,530 43,820 18,225 25,595 
Calgary 259,465 92,980 166,485 191,570 72,990 118,575 
Edmonton 255,000 89,330 165,670 186,250 72,210 114,040 
Vancouver 535,255 189,915 345,340 401,385 152,540 248,845 
Victoria 86,295 39,450 


46,850 61,875 32,010 29,869 


Note: Census families in private households. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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“Quebec “Ontario. +~* Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta’ -British. Yukon Northwest Nunavut 


SLRS AERA SO ASAE RSE DANS 


Columbia Territories 
number 

2,019,555 3,190,985 302,855 265,620 811,285 1,086,030 7,810 9,700 6,355 
751,735 1,110,100 111,185 103,260 297,655 429,485 2,755 ZI550 885 
1,267,820 2,080,890 191,670 162,360 513,630 656,550 5,055 7,145 5,480 
1,175,440 2,406,340 224,055 198,300 600,995 797,490 4,465 5,115 221/319) 
505,190 936,430 94,870 89,895 241,740 351, O/OmmEOLD 1,510 410 
670,255 1,469,910 129,185 108,400 359,250 445.610 2,645 3,605 ZO20 
508,525 298,545 29,635 ZOI200 93,765 (Ae) LAs 2,999 1,990 
246,550 173,670 16,315 13,360 55,910 77,605 930 1,045 470 
261,970 124,875 13,320 11,890 37,855 42,520 865 1,510 1,520 
335,590 486,105 49,160 42,065 116,520 168,420 1,550 2,035 1,635 
68,025 84,865 9,065 7,910 23,575 31,960 325 505 445 
267,570 401,245 40,100 34155 92,945 136,455 1,220 1,530 1,190 

Families of common-law couples Lone-parent families 
Families of common- No children Children Lone-parent Male parent Female parent 

law couples at home at home families 
number 

5,050 oyoon 1,700 8,980 1,470 Goo 
12,550 8,140 4,405 16,715 2,390 14,325 
3,540 1,960 IROIG0 6,385 950 5,435 
10,870 5,110 5,765 6,660 1,460 5,205 
54,045 28,015 26,035 31,205 6,525 24,680 
12,165 6,240 5,930 6,870 1,615 o7200 
10,450 4,985 5,465 6,770 1,305 5,460 
215,780 111,025 104,760 169,185 30,430 138,755 
42,555 25,400 1,05 48,125 8,825 39,310 
8,990 4,310 4,685 12,965 2,440 10,525 
96,610 60,985 35,630 209,995 34,350 175,645 
16,570 9,650 6,930 28,535 4,815 23,715 
9,625 5,400 4,230 16,855 3,005 13,850 
11,710 6,630 5,080 16,650 2,660 13,990 
12,690 7,685 4,995 19,360 3,105 16,255 
7,290 4,235 3,050 14,390 2,340 12,050 
5,340 2,975 2,365 7,010 1,280 6,230 
3,670 2,065 1,605 5,860 1,070 4,790 
18,155 10,990 7,165 32,315 5,630 26,685 
5,205 3,090 Pailo 9,900 U.(ile 8,180 
5,815 3,490 2,329 10,610 1,570 9,040 
29,740 19,985 9,760 38,155 7,300 30,855 
PA RTAV NS) 17,120 10,580 41,055 peo) 33,240 
52,005 37,370 14,635 81,860 14,810 67,050 
10,620 7,435 3,185 13,800 2,435 pints 11,365 
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Table 14.7 Population, by living arrangements and by province and territory, 2001 


“sg o0 ey RDC ATI SP OREN SE, ALOE SRD STIR SBE NE ALLS IL IS ERLE EET TE ELE IEE DS ME AOR LLEE SSE TE IEE CREED ELE DELL ELODIE LEAD NE, 
Total population in People in family Spouses, common-law Children in census 


private households households __ partners or lone parents families 
number 

Canada 29,522,300 25,586,660 15,430,855 9,582,615 
Newfoundland and Labrador 507,245 463,185 285,715 167,590 
Prince Edward Island 133,070 118,110 70,545 45,565 
Nova Scotia 895,310 TOGA 481,680 279,785 
New Brunswick 717,540 633,475 395,595 224,885 
Quebec 7,097,855 5,993,305 3,703,515 2,190,140 
Ontario 11,254,730 9,941,520 5,895,870 3,809,265 
Manitoba 1,090,630 936,825 556,545 362,115 
Saskatchewan 956,635 821,035 489,175 316,680 
Alberta 2,918,920 2,532,540 1,506,050 962,450 
British Columbia 3,858,730 3,287,350 2,003,650 1,187,490 
Yukon 28,165 23,940 14,075 9,165 
Northwest Territories 36,955 32,915 17,370 14,450 


Nunavut 26,525 24,755 11,080 13,040 


ROS EERE 8 ar: 


Note: ‘Population i in private households. ; 


1. Non-relatives may be present. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 


Table 14. 8 _ Household equipment, 1997 to 2005 


PO nS Se A RS AM SI a ae ERO OME NA EEA STI TREE ET SS 


1997 1998 1999 2000 
% 
Washing machine 81.1 81.4 80.3 80.9 
Clothes dryer 774 78.9 77.6 78.5 
Dishwasher 48.8 50.9 49.4 51.2 
Refrigerator 99.8 99.8 99.6 99.8 
Freezer 59.3 58.9 57.6 57.9 
Microwave oven 88.0 88.5 89.4 91.0 
Air conditioning 32.0 33.1 34.1 34.4 
Telephone (regular or cellular) 98.4 98.5 98.7 98.8 
Cellular telephone 21.9 26.2 31.9 41.8 
Compact disc (CD) player 63.9 65.7 70.2 74.1 
Cablevision 74.8 72.9 73.3 72.4 
Satellite dish 
Digital video disc (DVD) player 
Compact disc (CD) writer 
Digital video disc (DVD) writer Re “¢ - 
Video cassette recorder 87.1 87.7 88.5 89.9 
Home computer 39.8 45.0 49.8 54.9 
Internet use from home 17.4 24.7 33.1 42.3 
Colour television 98.6 98.7 98.8 98.9 
Vehicle (owned or leased) é 82.4 82.4 83.5 
Owned vehicles (automobiles, trucks, vans) 78.8 78.5 78.1 79.3 
Leased vehicles (automobiles, trucks, vans) ,, 8.6 8.7 9.1 


SDN AIRCREW NER ESI CREAT RRNA AE ES A NO AE I RS OSES TREN TN I! NRA TR TATT  ES SE ETE ETT, 


Notes: All data re refer to December 31 of the reference year. 
Every second year starting with 2001, statistics for Canada include the territories. For the other years, Canada-level 
statistics include only the 10 provinces. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 203-0020. 
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People in non- Living with Living with non- 


n- Living 


living with relatives! families other than their own family households relatives! _ relatives only alone 
number 

332,085 241,105 3,935,640 222,390 736,375 2,976,880 

6,545 3,340 44,055 3,195 6,805 34,060 

1,185 815 14,960 1,005 2,370 11,580 

9,585 6,660 117,595 6,460 22,125 89,005 

7,435 5,560 84,065 5,340 15,140 63,585 

57,960 41,685 1,104,545 59,770 164,010 880,765 

149,515 86,870 1,313,215 77,830 245,220 990,160 

9,955 8,210 153,805 9,175 22,870 121,760 

7,550 7,635 135,595 8,495 21,950 105,150 

30,955 33,095 386,380 23,675 107,330 255,375 

50,170 46,040 571,380 26,805 126,440 418,135 

250 455 4,225 180 780 3,265 

545 555 4,040 270 990 2,785 

435 190 1,775 195 330 1,250 

ee, oan eae rin ae 

% 

80.4 80.5 81.2 81.9 82.2 
179.3 78.4 78.8 79.5 80.4 
52.1 54.6 55.0 56.0 57.2 

99.7 99.9 99.7 99.8 99.7 

56.1 56.8 56.1 Oo 56.3 
191.3 92.4 93.0 93.8 94.1 

35.8 SAS 39.6 41.7 44.2 

98.6 98.7 98.8 98.9 98.9 
47.6 Sieg 54.0 58.9 64.2 

71.1 73.9 76.2 79.7 80.4 

68.1 66.1 64.8 66.3 65.4 

22.0 22.6 
68.3 774 
38.3 43.5 
* i f, 16.0 24.5 

91.6 92.1 90.2 90.0 89.1 

59.8 64.1 66.6 68.7 72.0 

49.9 54.5 56.9 59.8 64.3 

99.2 99.1 99.0 99.2 99.0 

83.0 84.0 83.1 83.8 83.6 

78.2 79.3 78.2 794, 79.0 

98 98 9.8 Sine lal 
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Table 14.9 Owned dwellings, by province and territory 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
% 

Canada 64.2 64.4 64.8 65.6 65.8 67.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 74.8 76.4 76.5 77.0 76.6 79.6 
Prince Edward Island 71.0 G13 69.8 i 2 leon 68.5 
Nova Scotia 69.7 72.4 69.5 69.9 fie TARE 
New Brunswick 75.0 72.6 71.7 73.8 76.9 76.8 
Quebec 55.6 SV 56.8 57.1 56.6 59.2 
Ontario 65.2 64.8 66.7 68.0 67.6 68.8 
Manitoba 71.1 70.9 68.7 70.6 68.9 73.0 
Saskatchewan 71.6 71.3 fon TaD 73.9 74.5 
Alberta Tas 70.4 71.1 72.1 72.2 74.0 
British Columbia 64.5 63.7 63.3 64.0 66.6 65.3 
Yukon 7 63.2 4 62.2 3 62.1 
Northwest Territories 2 48.8 r 51.9 2 60.9 
Nunavut a 20.8 : 26.9 F 


Notes: All data refer to December 31 of the reference year. 
In every second year starting with 2001, statistics for Canada include the territories. For the other years, Canada- 
level statistics include only the 10 provinces. 
Includes owned dwellings with or without a mortgage. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 203-0019. 


Table 14.10 Average number of rooms per dwelling, by household size and by province and 
territory, 2001 


= —————“ilrOne””~”~SdTwo”~”*C*wivee~=~=S& our ~—~—~«*Five~—‘Six people 

households person people people people people or more 

number 

Canada 6.3 4.7 6.1 6.8 i5 7.9 8.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 7.0 5.6 6.8 tS 7.8 8.3 8.3 
Prince Edward Island 6.7 he 6.5 6.9 rs 8.5 8.6 
Nova Scotia 6.5 a 6.4 7.0 Th 8.1 8.6 
New Brunswick 6.5 52 6.4 6.9 1s 8.0 8.6 
Quebec 5.8 45 5.8 6.4 7.0 TS) 78 
Ontario 6.4 48 6.2 6.8 15 7.9 8.0 
Manitoba 6.1 46 6.0 6.7 Ties 16 15 
Saskatchewan 6.6 ea 6.6 V2 7.8 8.1 79 
Alberta 6.6 49 6.4 Te 7.8 8.2 8.3 
British Columbia 6.2 45 6.1 6.9 (eli 8.3 8.6 
Yukon 5.9 4.5 5.6 6.4 es 7.6 79 
Northwest Territories Sef 43 5.4 5.9 6.5 6.6 6.8 
Nunavut 5:2 4.1 47 5. 5.4 5.6 6.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 95F0323XCB. is 
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OVERVIEW 


Geography influences so much in our lives— 
where we work, how we live and what we 
do. In measuring all these activities, Statistics 
Canada relies on a framework of well-defined 
geographic areas in collecting, organizing, 
analyzing and presenting the vast economic 
and social data the Agency produces about 
Canada’s people and places. Defining 

these geographic areas—a process called 
geocoding—is fundamental to how Statistics 
Canada measures trends in Canadian society. 


Geocoding is so fundamental because it links 
data about Canadians to their geography. 
Together with census data, geographers 

can find out how cities are growing, where 
people are settling, the median age or income 
of the inhabitants. 


By using software to link with postal codes, 
policy makers can study school districts or 


Map 15.1 


commuting patterns, and governments can 
use data to determine, for example, transfer 
payments, or the need for more hospitals or 
services for seniors. 


Growing more urbanized 


The 2006 Census showed that Canada’s 
population continues to grow and gravitate 
toward larger urban centres. Reflecting 

this trend, geographers have added six 

new census metropolitan areas (CMAs) to 
Canada’s list of large urban areas—Moncton, 
N.B.; Barrie, Brantford, Guelph and 
Peterborough, Ont.; and Kelowna, B.C. 


With these six cities, Canada now has 

33 CMAs, which include 68% of the 
population. This is up from 27 CMAs in 2001 
and 25 CMAs in 1996. 


Greater Golden Horseshoe population change from 2001 to 2006, by 2006 census 


subdivision 
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source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 
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Smaller urban areas are known as census 
agglomerations (CAs). A CA is defined when 
an urban core population reaches at least 
10,000. For the 2006 Census, there are 111 
CAs in Canada, compared with 112 in 1996. 
Six CAs became CMAs, seven new CAs were 
defined and two—Gander and Labrador City 
in Newfoundland and Labrador—were retired 
because the core population of each dropped 
below 10,000. 


Several factors, including total population, 
population of the urban core and commuting 
flows, determine when a CA is promoted 

to a CMA. One reason that the number of 
large urban centres increased in 2006 is that 
the delineation rules for defining a CMA 
changed. 


As of March 2003, a CA is no longer required 
to have an urban core population of 100,000 
to be promoted to the status of a CMA. 
Instead, a CA assumes the status of a CMA 

if it attains a total population of at least 
100,000 of which 50,000 or more must live 
in the urban core. 


Together, CMAs and CAs contain 80% of 
Canada’s population, although they cover 
only 4% of the land area—a sign that we are 
growing more urbanized. 


Chart 15.1 
Population growth, by province 
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Population of the six new CMAs, 2006 


number 
Barrie, Ontario 177,061 
Kelowna, British Columbia 162,276 
Guelph, Ontario 127,009 
Moncton, New Brunswick 126,424 
Brantford, Ontario 124,607 
Peterborough, Ontario 116,570 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
A planning tool 


Statistics Canada’s official classification for 
geographical areas in Canada is the Standard 
Geographical Classification (SGC). The 
geographical areas in the SGC—provinces 
and territories, counties and municipalities— 
were chosen because Canadians know them 
and because these entities are significant 
users of statistics when they plan programs 
that involve spending public funds. 


The 10 provinces and 3 territories—the 
primary political subdivision of Canada—are 
at the top of the SGC hierarchy. Next are 
census divisions, which the SGC defines 

as a group of neighbouring municipalities. 
Usually, they exist for regional planning and 
managing common services, such as policing. 
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6 8 10 12 


% change, 2001 to 2006 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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Often, a census division will correspond to a 
county or a regional district. 


Census divisions are relatively stable 
geographic areas, which makes it easier to 
follow trends over time. For the 2006 Census, 
Statistics Canada delineated 288 census 
divisions in Canada, unchanged from the 
1996 and 2001 censuses. 


Census subdivisions are the smallest 
geographic area in the SGC. Generally, a 
census subdivision is a single municipality 
or its equivalent for statistical purposes, such 
as an Indian reserve. Census subdivisions 
can change, however, because of municipal 
restructuring or amalgamation. For the 

2006 Census, there were 5,418 census 
subdivisions, compared with 5,600 in 2001. 


Zones and regions 


Like peering through a microscope, the SGC 
allows demographers to look at Canada from 
the widest focus—national, provincial and 
territorial data—right down to the narrowest 
focus—data from a census subdivision’s 
suburbs, exurbs and neighbourhoods. 


Chart 15.2 
Population aged 15 and younger and aged 
65 and older, by area type, 2006 
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yource: Statistics Canada, 2006 Census of Population. 
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A recent concept in geography, the 
metropolitan-influenced zone (MIZ), uses 
data on Canadians’ commuting flows to and 
from work to reveal patterns and degrees of 
social and economic integration between 
urban areas and the census subdivisions not 
included in any CMA or CA—these non- 
CMA/CA census subdivisions are sometimes 
described as ‘rural and small town Canada.’ 


The influence of any nearby CMA or CA 
on rural and small town Canada can be 
either strong, moderate, weak or not at all. 
For example, a student might use the MIZ 
concept to closely compare the population 
characteristics of a rural area near Toronto 
with the population characteristics of the 
rural outskirts of Whitehorse, Yukon— 
perhaps comparing to what degree rents or 
unemployment rates are influenced by the 
two very different nearby CMAs. 


Economic Regions (ERs) are another way to 
look at Canada’s geography—they are made 
by grouping census divisions. As the name 
implies, Canada’s 76 ERs describe regional 
economic activity. The ER is a geographic unit 
small enough to permit regional analysis, yet 
large enough to include enough respondents 
so that a broad range of economic statistics 
can be collected—for example, the Labour 
Force Survey uses economic regions in some 
provinces when collecting its data. 


_ Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 
e Agriculture and Rural Working Paper Series. 
Occasional. 21-601-MIE 


* Geography Working Paper Series. 
Occasional. 92FO138MIE 


ESNIPS BEE NS 


¢ Rural and Small Town Canada Analysis 
Bulletin. Occasional. 21-006-XIE 
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| © Standard Geographical Classification. 
| Occasional. 12-571-XWE 
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Some regions have boomed in recent years, 
while some communities within those regions 
have experienced demographic decline. 


One in three communities was in continuous 
demographic decline from 1981 to 2001, 
and most of those (65%) were also in regions 
with a shrinking population. In 2001, 9% of 
Canada’s population lived in these declining 
communities. 


A recent study took standard geographic 
units—census divisions to represent regions 
and census consolidated sub-divisions to 
represent communities—and analysed 
community population trends in relation 

to regional population trends and regional 
context. Demographic decline means the 
population fell in at least three of the four 
censuses taken from 1981 to 2001. 


Regional context matters. In 2001, 43% 
of the population of Newfoundland and 
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ommunity growt h 


Labrador resided in declining communities 
within declining regions. Communities in 
rural regions not adjacent to metropolitan 
areas and in rural northern regions are not 
as likely to be growing. In Canada’s rural 
north, nearly two out of three communities 
are located in regions showing demographic 
decline. 


But not all communities mirror the pattern of 
their region. For example, even though only 
20% of the communities in the rural north 
are in a growing region, 29% of them are 
growing, due in part to the rising Aboriginal 
population. 


Declining communities have a high share of 
their work force in primary industries, such 
as agriculture, and in manufacturing related 
to natural resources. Both are substituting 
machinery for labour and shedding jobs, 
which contributes to the demographic 
decline of these communities. 


Canada’s growing/declining communities in growing/declining regions, 1981 to 2001 


Growing community in a growing region 

Growing community in a declining region 

Declining community in a growing region 
e Declining community in a declining region 


| 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 
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Stable community or any community in a stable region 
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Manure is a prime source of fertilizer for 
crops, one of the world’s oldest examples of 
recycling waste products. However, if not 
managed properly, manure can be a source 
of pollution. It is important to know not only 
where manure is produced, but also how it 
affects the surrounding drainage area. 


Analysts determine this connection by using 
the geographic unit known as the sub- 
sub-drainage area (SSDA) to map livestock 
manure production, which they estimate from 
Census of Agriculture livestock numbers, to 
the surrounding catchment area. 


The SSDA is valuable because it reflects 
fixed physical features of the land, rather ~ 
than changing political or administrative 
boundaries. It also presents local information 
that is environmentally relevant. There are 
978 SSDAs in Canada. In 2001, livestock 
production occurred in fewer than 400. 
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Manure production is concentrated in five 
major areas: central and southern Alberta, 
southern Manitoba, southern Ontario, 
southeastern Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island. Two other significant areas are the 
Lower Fraser Valley in British Columbia and 
the Annapolis area in Nova Scotia. 


Ontario was home to the three highest 
manure-producing SSDAs in 2001. A high 
number of SSDAs in Alberta had the largest 
increases in manure production from 1981 to 
2001. One-third of the manure produced in 
2001 came from beef cows. 


As part of a natural cycle, nitrogen in 
manure turns into a nitrate form, which 

can compromise drinking water and lead 

to human health problems. Phosphorus in 
manure can Cause excessive algae growth 
in our lakes and streams, leaving them 
uninhabitable for fish and other aquatic life. 


eS 


Victoria 


120° 110° 


lote: Kilograms per hectare. 
source: Statistics Canada, Census of Agriculture. 
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Total manure production 


> 4000 kg/ha 
_ 2000 kg/ha to < 4000 kg/ha 
000 kg/ha to < 2000 kg/ha 
300 kg/ha to < 1000 kg/ha 
< 300 kg/ha 
Suppressed data 


100° 
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Watershed pressures 


A boil-water advisory surprised millions of 
Vancouverites in 2006 and contaminated 
drinking water killed seven and sickened 
hundreds in Walkerton, Ontario in 2000. 
Such events have generated debate about 
how best to manage our watersheds. 


A watershed is a region of interconnected 
waterways that function as a single system— 
upstream activities may affect downstream 
quantity and quality. Geographers have 
defined 164 geographic units in Canada 
called sub-basins. These watersheds are the 
drainage areas of the smaller rivers that flow 
into Canada’s major rivers. 


In 2001, 10 million people resided in 

six watersheds, making them our most 
urban watersheds. These cover just 3% of 
Canada’s land area. From 1981 to 2001, the 
population of these watersheds grew 45%, 
or by three million people. This reflects the 


Map 15.4 


urban character of Canada’s population and 
underlines the pressure on specific fresh 
water sources and the infrastructures that 
supply and treat freshwater. 


Ontario stands out—six million people reside 
in just one watershed, covering the greater 
Toronto area, the Golden Horseshoe and 

the Niagara Peninsula. In British Columbia, 
2.3 million people live in two watersheds 
covering Greater Vancouver and the Fraser 
Valley. Another one million reside in very 
highly urbanized watersheds in Calgary 

and Fort McMurray, where the oil and gas 
industry’s water use is raising concerns. 


Only 19% of Canada’s entire rural population 
lives in a watershed where rural residents 

are the majority. This highlights a challenge 
facing rural and urban Canadians as they 
negotiate water-management solutions. 


Canada’s watersheds, by the degree of rurality of the population, 2001 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population.. 


Watershed type 
Very highly urban 
Highly urban 
Moderately urban 
Moderately rural 
_ Highly rural 
Data unavailable 
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Statistics Canada gathers an enormous 
amount of data about our population, society 
and culture when it conducts its many 
surveys and, every five years, the census. 
Analysts use not only tables, charts and plain 
language writing to convey their findings 
from all that census data, they also use maps 
and mapping tools—available for everyone to 
use free at www.statcan.ca under Maps and 
geography. These include reference maps, 
thematic maps and interactive maps. 


Reference maps show the location of the 
geographic areas using census geography. 
These maps display boundaries, names and 
statistical codes of standard geographic 

areas. Reference maps show the major visible 
features, such as roads, railroads, coastlines, 
lakes and rivers. 


Thematic maps make data easier to 
understand. They let users see the data’s 


Map 15.5 
Adult obesity, by health region, 2005 


spatial patterns. Geographers use data from 
the census and surveys to create thematic 
maps for a range of subjects, such as land 
cover by major drainage areas, the proportion 
of the population by level of education and 
by census division, and the proportion of 
obese people by health region. 


Interactive maps show places on a map and 
give the latest trove of census and other data 
for those places. Statistics Canada maintains 
10 categories of interactive mapping 

tools, including Community Profiles, Crop 
Conditions, Federal Electoral Districts and 

a mapping tool called GeoSearch, which 
makes it easy to see basic geographic and 
census data for any place in Canada. 


All these mapping tools transform data into 
pictures to help us better understand what the 
numbers mean and who we are as a nation. 
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Compared with the national 
average of 15.5% 

Significantly lower 
Not significantly different 
Bae 1 Significantly higher 
Sparsely populated 


Note: Proportion of the population aged 18 and older with body mass index classified as obese. 


‘Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Community Health Survey. 
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Table 15.1 Weather conditions, by selected urban centres 


——— anaes ISTE OSA IRE 


Extreme maximum Extreme minimum Rainfall! Snowfall?.2 


temperature temperature 

degrees years degrees years millimetres centimetres millimetres 

Celsius Celsius 
St. John’s OND) 1983 -23.8 1986 1,191.0 322.3 Vou leer 
Charlottetown 34.4 1944 -30.5 1982 880.4 Shi aw thle 
Halifax 35.0 1995 -28.5 1993 1,238.9 230.5 1,452.2 
Saint John 34.4 1976 -36.7 1948 1,147.9 256.9 1,390.3 
Fredericton Slee 1975 -3/.2 1962 885.5 276.5 1,143.3 
Québec 35.6 1953 -36.1 1962 923.8 315.9 1,230.3 
Sherbrooke 30:/ 1983 -40.0 1979 873.9 294.3 1,144.1 
Trois-Rivieres 36.1 1975 -41.1 1976 858.6 241.4 1,099.8 
Montréal 35.6 1955 -37.2 1933 819.7 220.5 1,046.2 
Ottawa 37.8 1944 -36.1 1943 732.0 Zou 943.5 
Kingston 34.3 1983 -34.5 1981 794.6 181.0 968.4 
Oshawa 36.5 1988 -30.5 1981 759.5 118.4 877.9 
Toronto 38.3 1948 -31.3 1981 684.6 115.4 792.7 
Hamilton 37.4 1988 -28.0 1994 764.8 161.8 910.1 
St. Catharines 37.4 1988 -25.7 1979 745.7 136.6 873.6 
London 38.2 1988 -31.7 1970 817.9 202.4 987.1 
Windsor 40.2 1988 -29.1 1994 805.2 126.6 918.3 
Greater Sudbury / Grand 
Sudbury 38.3 1975 -39.3 1982 656.5 274.4 899.3 
Thunder Bay 40.3 1983 -41.1 1951 559.0 187.6 711.6 
Winnipeg 40.6 1949 -45.0 1966 415.6 110.6 51S if 
Regina 43.3 1937 -50.0 1885 304.4 105.9 388.1 
Saskatoon 40.6 1988 -50.0 1893 265.2 97.2 350.0 
Edmonton 34.5 1998 -48.3 1938 365.7 128.0 476.9 
Calgary 36.1 1919 -45.0 1893 320.6 126.7 412.6 
Abbotsford 37.8 1958 -21.1 1950 1,507.5 63.5 1,32 
Vancouver 33.3 1960 -17.8 1950 1,154.7 48.2 1,199.0 
Victoria 36.1 1941 -15.6 1950 841.4 43.8 883.3 
Whitehorse 34.4 1969 -52.2 1947 163.1 145.0 267.4 
Yellowknife O2:5 1989 -51.2 1947 164.5 151.8 280.7 
Iqaluit 25.8 2001 -45.6 1967 198.3 235.8 412.1 


ee AMARANTE RS 


1. Annual average. 
2. On average, one centimetre of snow equals one millimetre of rain. 

3. Totals may not add up because of different densities of snow. 

Source: Environment Canada, Climate Normals and Averages, 1971 to 2001. 
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Table 15.2 Major sea islands, by region 


SAA ATA NNT TT I ENE SL NE TEESE GAB NOT CTI NCL NISSAN tse ernment 


“Area Area 
square square 
kilometres kilometres 
Baffin Island 507,451 Arctic islands south of Queen Elizabeth Islands 
Queen Elizabeth Islands (but north of the Arctic Circle)’ (concluded) 
Ellesmere 196,236 Richards 2,165 
Devon 59,247 Air Force 1,720 
Axel Heiberg 43,178 Wales Ulksve 
Melville 42,149 Rowley 1,090 
Bathurst 16,042 Northwest Territories and Nunavut south of 
Prince Patrick 15,848 the Arctic Circle 
Ellef Ringnes 11,295 Southampton2 41,214 
Cornwallis 6,995 Coats2 5,498 
Amund Ringnes 5,255 Mansel2 3,180 
Mackenzie King 5,048 Akimiski2 3,001 
Borden 2,794 Flaherty2 1,585 
Cornwall 2,358 Nottingham3 S72 
Eglinton 1,541 Resolution$ 1,015 
Graham 1,378 Pacific Coast 
Lougheed 1,308 Vancouver 31,285 
Byam Martin 1,150 Graham 6,361 
lle Vanier 1,126 Moresby 2,608 
Cameron 1,059 Princess Royal 2,251 
Arctic islands south of Queen Elizabeth Pitt RBS 
Islands (but north of the Arctic Circle)! Atlantic Coast and Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Victoria 217,291 Newfoundland and Labrador (main island) 108,860 
Banks 70,028 Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Prince of Wales 33,339 Cape Breton 10,311 
Somerset 24,786 Anticosti 7,941 
King William 13,111 Prince Edward 5,620 
Bylot 11,067 Bay of Fundy 
Prince Charles 9,521 Grand Manan sy 
Stefansson 4,463 


ISON REISS, 
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Note: A major island has a land area greater than 130: square kilometres. 
1. There are no islands over 130 square kilometres in Yukon. 

2. Formerly the District of Keewatin. 

3. Formerly the District of Franklin. 

Source: Natural Resources Canada, Atlas of Canada. 
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Table 15.3 Principal heights, by province and territory 


~ Elevation 
metres 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Torngat Mountains 
Mount Caubvik1.2 (on N.L.—Que. boundary) 1,652 
Cirque Mountain 1,568 
Mount Cladonia 1,453 
Mount Eliot 1,356 
Mount Tetragona 1,356 
Quartzite Mountain 1,186 
Blow Me Down Mountain 1,183 
Mealy Mountains 
Unnamed peak (53°37’, 58°33’) 1,176 
Kaumajet Mountains 
Bishops Mitre Amid 
Long Range Mountains 
Lewis Hills 814 
Gros Morne 806 
Prince Edward Island 
Queen’s County (46°20’, 63°25’) 142 
Nova Scotia 
Cape Breton Highlands (46°42’, 60°36’)? 532 
New Brunswick 
Mount Carleton? 817 
Wilkinson Mountain 785 
Quebec 
Monts Torngat 
Mont D’Iberville!.2 (on N.L.—Que. boundary) 1,652 
Les Appalaches 
Mont Jacques-Cartier 1,268 
Mont Gosford 1,192 
Mont Richardson 1,185 
Mont Megantic 1,105 
Les Laurentides 
Unnamed peak (47°19’, 70°50’) 1,166 
Mont Tremblant 968 
Mont Sainte-Anne 800 
Mont Sir-Wilfrid 783 


RASC REE ETO SISSON ASE LE TEE TEE LISD OSD ETAT 


See notes and source at the end of this table. 
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Elevation 
metres 
Quebec (concluded) 
Monts Otish 
Unnamed peak (52°19’, 71°27’) 18135 
Collines Montérégiennes 
Mont Brome 533 
Ontario 
Ishpatina Ridge? 693 
Ogidaki Mountain 665 
Batchawana Mountain 653 
Tip Top Mountain 640 
Niagara Escarpment 600 
Blue Mountains 541 
Osler Bluff 526 
Caledon Mountain 427 
Manitoba 
Baldy Mountain2 832 
Highest point in Porcupine Hills 823 
Riding Mountain 610 
Saskatchewan 
Cypress Hills 1,468 
Wood Mountain 1,013 
Vermilion Hills 785 
Alberta 
Rocky Mountains 
Mount Columbia2 (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,747 
North Twin Share 
Mount Alberta 3,620 
Mount Assiniboine (on Alta—B.C. boundary) 3,618 
Mount Forbes 3,612 
South Twin 3,581 
Mount Temple 3,547 
Mount Brazeau 3,525 
Snow Dome (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,520 
Mount Lyell (on Alta—B.C. boundary) 3,504 
Hungabee Mountain (on Alta—B.C. boundary) 3,492 
Mount Athabasca 3,491 
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Alberta (concluded) 
Mount King Edward (on Alta—B.C. boundary) 
Mount Kitchener 

British Columbia 

St. Elias Mountains 


Fairweather Mountain? (on Alaska-B.C. boundary) 
Mount Quincy Adams (on Alaska-B.C. boundary) 


Mount Root (on Alaska—B.C. boundary) 
Coast Mountains 
Mount Waddington 
Mount Tiedemann 
Combatant Mountain 
Asperity 
Serra Peaks 
Monarch Mountain 
Rocky Mountains 
Mount Robson 
Mount Columbia (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 
Mount Clemenceau 
Mount Assiniboine (on Alta—B.C. boundary) 
Mount Goodsir, North Tower 
Mount Goodsir, South Tower 
Snow Dome (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 
Mount Bryce 
Selkirk Mountains 
Mount Sir Sandford 
Cariboo Mountains 
Mount Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
Purcell Mountains 
Mount Farnham 
Monashee Mountains 
Torii Mountain 
Yukon 
St. Elias Mountains 
Mount Logan2.3 
Mount St. Elias (on Alaska—Yukon boundary) 


ERR AEST RT LL EIA REESE EEE IESE EST SEINE 8 SS EN ESS NON SOR SSE 


1. Known as Mont D’Iberville in Quebec and as Mount “Caubvik in n Newfoundland. and Labrador. 


2. Highest point in province or territory. 
3. Highest point in Canada. 


Source: Natural Resources Canada, Atlas of Canada. 
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Elevation Elevation 
metres metres 
Yukon (concluded) 
3,490 Mount Lucania 5,226 
3,490 King Peak Sil //) 
Mount Steele 5,067 
Mount Wood 4 838 
4,663 Mount Vancouver (on Alaska-Yukon boundary) 4,785 
4,133 Mount Macaulay 4.663 
3,901 Mount Slaggard 4,663 
Mount Hubbard (on Alaska-Yukon boundary) 4577 
4,016 | Northwest Territories 
3,848 | Mackenzie Mountains 
3,756 Unnamed peak (61°52’, 127°42’)2 2,773 
3,716 Mount Sir James MacBrien 2,762 
3,642 Franklin Mountains 
3,459 Cap Mountain OTE 
Mount Clark 1,462 
3,954 Pointed Mountain 1,405 
3,747 Nahanni Butte 1,396 
3,642 | Melville Island 
3,618 Unnamed peak (75°25’, 114°47’) 776 
3,581 Banks Island 
3,520 Durham Heights 732 
3,520 | Victoria Island 
3,507 Unnamed peak (71°51’, 112°36’) 655 
Nunavut 
3,522 | Axel Heiberg Island 
Outlook Peak 2,210 
3,520 | Baffin Island 
Mount Odin 2,147 
3,481 Devon Island 
Summit Devon Ice Cap 1,908 
3,429 | Ellesmere Island 
Barbeau Peak? 2,616 
5,959 
5,489 
231 
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Table 15.4 Principal rivers and their tributaries 


area 
square __kilo- 
kilometres metres 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin) 3,185 
(International boundary to head 
of Nisutlin) 323,800 1,149 
Porcupine 61,400 721 
Stewart 51,000 644 
Pelly 51,000 608 
Teslin 35,500 393 
White 38,000 265 
Columbia (mouth to head 
of Columbia Lake) 2,000 
(International boundary to head 
of Columbia Lake) 102,800 801 
Kootenay 37,700 780 
Kettle (to head of Holmes Lake) 4,700 336 
Okanagan (to head of 
Okanagan Lake) 21,600 314 
Fraser 232,300 1,370 
Thompson (to head of 
North Thompson) 55,400 489 
North Thompson 20,700 338 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap) 17,800 332 
Nechako (to head of Eutsuk Lake) 47,100 462 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood) 16,200 415 
Skeena 54,400 579 
Stikine 49,800 539 
Nass 21,100 380 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
Mackenzie (to head of Finlay) 1,805,200 4,241 
Peace (to head of Finlay) 302,500 1,923 
Smoky 51,300 492 
Athabasca 95,300 1,231 
Pembina 12,900 547 


See source at the end of this table. 
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Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
(concluded) 
Liard 
South Nahanni 
Fort Nelson (to head of Sikanni Chief) 
Petitot 
Hay 
Peel (mouth of west Channel 
to head of Ogilvie) 
Arctic Red 
Slave (from Peace River to 
Great Slave Lake) 
Fond du Lac (to outlet of 
Wollaston Lake) 

Back (to outlet of Muskox Lake) 

Coppermine 

Anderson 

Horton 

Flowing into Hudson Bay and 

Hudson Strait 

Nelson (to head of Bow) 

Nelson (to outlet of Lake Winnipeg) 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) 
South Saskatchewan 
(to head of Bow) 

Red Deer 

Bow 

Oldman 

North Saskatchewan 

Battle (to head of Pigeon Lake) 
Red (to head of Sheyenne) 
Assiniboine 

Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel) 


SAA NH ANRC A A RETIN IES APE ERIN EERE LIEN SIDS OEE 


ACE EA AERA 


area 
square __ kilo- 
kilometres metres 
2if,\00)  Aliie 
36,300 563 
55,900 5a 
é 404 
48,200 702 
73,600 684 
499 
616,400 415 
66,800 277 
106,500 974 
845 
692 
618 
892,300 2,575 
802,900 644 
334,100 1,939 
144,300 1,392 
45,100 724 
26,200 587 
26,700 362 
12,800 1,287 
30,300 570 
138,600 877 
160,600 1,070 
106,500 813 
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Drainage Length 


area 
square __kilo- 
kilometres metres 
Flowing into Hudson Bay and Flowing into Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait (continued) Hudson Strait (concluded) 
English 52,300 615 | Innuksuac 
Fairford (to head of Manitoba Red Deer) 80,300 684 | Petite riviére de la Baleine 
Churchill (to head of Churchill Lake) 281,300 1,609 | Arnaud 
Beaver (to outlet of Beaver Lake) : 491 | Nastapoca 
Severn (to head of Black Birch) 102,800 982 | Kogaluc 
Albany (to head of Cat) 135,200 982 | Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean 
Thelon 142,400 904 | St. Lawrence River 
Dubawnt 97,500 842 Nipigon (to head of Ombabika) 
La Grande-Riviére (Fort George River) 97,600 893 Spanish 
Koksoak (to head of Caniapiscau) 133,400 874 | Trent (to head of Irondale) 
Nottaway (via Bell to head ~ Ottawa River 
of Mégiscane) 65,800 776 | Gatineau 
Rupert (to head of Témiscamie) 43,400 763 | du Liévre 
Eastmain 46,400 756 | Saguenay (to head of Péribonca) 
Attawapiskat (to head of Péribonca 
Bow Lake) 50,500 748 | Mistassini 
Kazan (to head of Ennadai Lake) 71,500 732 | Chamouchouane 
Grande riviére de la Baleine 42,700 724 | Saint-Maurice 
George 41,700 565 | Manicouagan (to head 
Moose (to head of Mattagami) 108,500 547 | Mouchalagane) 
Abitibi (to head of Louis Lake) 29,500 547 | aux Outardes 
Mattagami (to head of Romaine 
Minisinakwa Lake) 37,000 443 | Betsiamites (to head of Manouanis) 
Missinaibi 23,500 426 | Moisie 
Harricana/Harricanaw 29,300 933 | St-Augustin 
Hayes 108,000 483 | Richelieu (to mouth of 
aux Feuilles 42,500 480 | Lake Champlain) 
Winisk 67,300 475 | Churchill (to head of Ashuanipi) 
Broadback 20,800 450 | Saint John 
a la Baleine 31,900 428 | Little Mecatina 
de Povungnituk 28,500 389 


Source: Natural Resources Canada, Atlas of Canada. 
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Drainage Length 


area 


square __ kilo- 


kilometres metres 


11,400 
15,900 
49,500 
13,400 
11,600 


839,200 3, 


25,400 
14,000 
12,400 
146,300 1, 
23,700 


88,000 
28,200 
21,900 


43,300 
45,800 


19,000 
14,350 
18,700 
19,200 
9,900 
3,800 


79,800 
35,500 
19,600 
16,100 
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385 
380 
377 
360 
304 


058 
209 
338 
402 
271 
386 
330 
698 
451 
298 
266 
563 
560 


499 
496 
444 
410 
233 
171 


856 
673 
047 


410 


Table 15.5 Principal lakes, elevation and area, by province and territory 


EAA TR NT I TE LLL RT ATES: 


Elevation a Area Elevation Area 
metres square metres square 
kilometres kilometres 
The Great Lakes! Ontario (concluded) 
Superior 184 28,700 Lake Abitibis 265 931 
Michigan 176 0 Lake Nipissing 196 832 
Huron WATE 36,000 Lake Simcoe 219 744 
Erie 174 12,800 Rainy Lake3 338 744 
Ontario hs) 10,000 Big Trout Lake 2s 661 
Newfoundland and Labrador Lake St. Clair 175 490 
Smallwood Reservoir 471 6,527 Manitoba 
Melville Lake tidal2 3,069 Lake Winnipeg 217 24,387 
Nova Scotia Lake Winnipegosis 254 5,374 
Bras d’Or Lake tidal2 1,099 Lake Manitoba 248 4,624 
Quebec Southern Indian Lake 254 2,247 
Lac Mistassini 372 2,335 Cedar Lake 256 Trane 
Réservoir Manicouagan 360 1,942 Island Lake 227 W220 
Réservoir Gouin 404 1,570 Gods Lake 178 1,151 
Lac a |’Eau-Claire 241 1,383 Cross Lake 207 755 
Lac Bienville 426 1,249 Playgreen Lake 2Nh 657 
Lac Saint-Jean 98 1,003 Saskatchewan 
Réservoir Pipmuacan 396 978 Lake Athabasca$ 213 7,935 
Lac Minto 168 761 Reindeer Lake? 337 6,650 
Réservoir Cabonga 361 677 Wollaston Lake 398 2,681 
Ontario Cree Lake 487 1,434 
Lake Nipigon 260 4,848 Lac La Rouge 364 1,413 
Lake of the Woods? 323 3,150 Peter Pond Lake 421 778 
Lac Seul 357 1,657 Doré Lake 459 640 


PLD SNES Sy TERM et 


See notes and s source ce at the e end of this t table. 
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Elevation Area Elevation Area 
metres square metres square 
kilometres kilometres 
Alberta Nunavut (concluded) 
Lake Clair 213 1,436 | Dubawnt Lake 236 3,833 
Lesser Slave Lake 5/7 1,168 | Amadjuak Lake 113 She als 
British Columbia Nueltin Lake3 278 2,279 
Williston Lake 671 1,761 | Baker Lake 2 1,887 
Atlin Lake3 668 775 | Yathkyed Lake 140 1,449 
Yukon Aberdeen Lake 80 1,100 
Kluane Lake 781 409 | Napaktulik Lake 381 1,080 
Northwest Territories Garry Lake 148 976 
Great Bear Lake 156 31,328 | Contwoyto Lake 564 957 
Great Slave Lake 156 28,568 | Ennadai Lake 311 681 
Lac la Martre 265 1,776 | Tulemalu Lake 279 668 
Kasba Lake 336 1,341 | Kamilukuak Lake 266 638 
MacKay Lake ; 431 1,061 | Kaminak Lake aye) 600 
Hottah Lake 180 918 
Aylmer Lake VAs 847 
Nonacho Lake 354 784 
Clinton-Colden Lake 375 737 
Selwyn Lake 398 717 
Point Lake 375 701 
Wholdaia Lake 364 678 
Lac de Gras 396 633 
Buffalo Lake 265 612 
Nunavut 
Nettilling Lake 30 5,942 


ALARA LA ESTELLE DLN LO LORI 


Notes: A principal lake has an area larger than 400 square kilometres. 

New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island have no principle lakes. 
1. Data for the Great Lakes represent the area on the Canadian side of the Canada-U.S. border only. 
2. Daily, monthly and seasonal variations in the time and heights of tides. 
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3. Spans provincial or territorial boundary. Listed under province or territory containing larger portion. 
Source: Natural Resources Canada, Atlas of Canada. 
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Table 15.6 Land and freshwater area, Canada and selected countries 


TAs ee aed Ne rate 
square kilometres 
Russia 17,075,200 16,995,800 79,400 
Canada 9,984,670 9,093,507 891,163 
United States 9,826,630 9,161,923 664,707 
China 9,596,960 9,326,410 270,590 
Brazil 8,511,965 8,456,510 55,455 
Australia 7,686,850 7,617,930 68,920 
India 3,287,590 2,973,190 314,400 
Argentina 2,766,890 2,736,690 30,200 
Kazakhstan 2,717,300 2,669,800 47,500 
Sudan 2,505,810 2,376,000 129,810 
Algeria 2,381,740 2,381,740 0 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 2,345,410 2,267,600 77,810 
Saudi Arabia 2,149,690 2,149,690 0 
Mexico 1,972,550 1,923,040 49,510 
Indonesia 1,919,440 1,826,440 93,000 
Libya 1,759,540 1,759,540 0 
Iran 1,648,000 1,636,000 12,000 
Mongolia 1,564,116 1,564,116 0 
Peru 1,285,220 1,280,000 5,220 
Chad 1,284,000 1,259,200 24,800 


LMA, 


Source: The World Factbook 2007, Washington D.C., Central Intelligence Agency, “Office ‘of Public Affairs, 2007. 


Table 15. 7 Land and freshwater area, by province and territory — 


ae STEREO PI SA EAT TT ERE I NII TA ET TI 


Area “Area = Land Fresh water 
% square kilometres 

Canada 100.0 9,984,670 9,093,507 891.163 
Newfoundland and Labrador 4.1 405,212 373,872 31,340 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 5,660 5,660 0 
Nova Scotia 0.6 55,284 53,338 1,946 
New Brunswick 0.7 72,908 71,450 1,458 
Quebec 15.4 1,542,056 1,365,128 176,928 
Ontario 10.8 1,076,395 917,741 158,654 
Manitoba 6.5 647,797 553,556 94,241 
Saskatchewan 6.5 651,036 591,670 59,366 
Alberta 6.6 661,848 642,317 19,531 
British Columbia 9.5 944,735 925,186 19,549 
Yukon 48 482,443 474,391 8,052 
Northwest Territories S25 1,346,106 1,183,085 163,021 
Nunavut 21. 0 2, 093, 190 1,936,113 157,077 
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Source: Natural Resources Canada, “Atlas ‘of Canada. 
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Government 


OVERVIEW 


Our three levels of government provide 
Canadians with many services that cannot be 
easily provided by private companies—the 
federal government is responsible for national 
defence and international diplomacy, for 
example. The provinces and territories, 
meanwhile, ensure that Canadians have 
access to essential services such as health 
care and education. Local governments take 
care of keeping our streets clean and our 
communities safe. 


The constitution spells out the responsibilities 
of each level of government. But 
governments’ accounting books shows where 
their priorities lie and where they spend 
taxpayers’ dollars. All told, in 2005/2006 our 
governments spent $516 .9 billion providing 
Canadians with goods and services. 


In 2005/2006, on a per capita basis, the 
federal government spent $6,794 for every 


Chart 16.1 
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Social services 


General purpose transfers to 
provinces/territories 


Resource conservation and industrial 
development 


Foreign affairs and international Do 
assistance 


‘Note: Fiscal year ending March 31. 
‘Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0002. 
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man, woman and child in the country, 
and the provincial, territorial and local 
governments spent another $10,839 per 
Capita. 


But these averages vary widely, particularly 
among the provinces and territories. The 

high cost of providing services in Canada’s 
North means that Nunavut spent $38,859 per 
capita, while the provincial per capita 
spending ranged between $10,000 and 
$15,000. 


Where the federal money goes 


The single largest expense for the federal 
government is social assistance. In 
2005/2006, social security payments, 
family allowances and income maintenance 
programs cost just over $57.4 billion, a 
9.6% increase since 2001/2002. 


30 40 50 60 70 


$ billions 
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OVERVIEW 


Federal expenditures for health care services 
jumped to $23.8 billion in 2004/2005 from 
$6.8 billion in 2003/2004. In 2005/2006, 

it was $21.8 billion. The increase in 
2004/2005 was mainly because of the new 
Canada Health Transfer—a specific transfer 
payment for health care to the provinces and 
territories—which amounted to $14.0 billion 
in 2004/2005. Prior to 2004, the federal 
transfers for health care were part of a general 
purpose transfer called the Canada Health 
and Social Transfer. Accordingly, general 
purpose transfers declined from $29.6 billion 
in 2003/2004 to $21.0 billion in 2004/2005. 


The protection of persons and property is 
another big-ticket spending item for the 
federal government—the military, federal 
policing, prisons and courts cost $25.5 billion 
in expenditures in 2005/2006. 


Provincial and territorial spending 


Providing hospital and medical care is the 
primary responsibility of the provinces 
and territories, and they collectively spent 
$93.8 billion on health care in 2005/2006. 
The combination of increased federal 


Chart 16.2 
Consolidated provincial and territorial 
government expenditures, 2006 
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Note: Fiscal year ending March 31. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0001. 
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Public sector employment, wages and 
salaries 


2005 2=—S«2006 
number 

Employees 3,082,690 3,142,270 
$ thousands 

Wages and salaries 143,312,467 151,186,092 


“eee EGE SRL NCI i EET GENE IE DOR SORES AE SO OEE REDE SETS PILI EL SEIS LLL LEAL LER SSAA TIED 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 183-0002. 


transfers for health care, an aging population 
and the rising cost of medical services has 
pushed spending in this area up by over one 
quarter since 2001/2002. 


Schooling Canadians is the second largest 
expense for the provincial and territorial 
governments—to the tune of $70.6 billion 

in 2005/2006. Elementary, secondary and 
postsecondary education absorbs 96% of this 
spending. 


The local level 


Elementary and secondary education, 
keeping neighbourhoods clean and secure 
and providing local infrastructure are the 
biggest expenditures at the local level. In 
2005, elementary and secondary education 
amounted to $40.1 billion. Municipal 
governments spent $10.5 billion on 
environmental programs—such as water 
purification and garbage collection—and 
another $9.8 billion on protection of persons 
and property. 


Building and maintaining roads and streets 
and providing other transportation services 
cost local governments another $11.8 billion. 


Taxes and other revenue sources 


Running the country is expensive. Without 
collecting taxes from the population, our 
governments could not provide the services 
that Canadians have come to expect. In 
2005/2006, all levels of government raised 
a total of $403.7 billion in taxes, about 
$70.0 billion more than in 2001/2002. 
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OVERVIEW 


More than half of that total (56.3%) came 
from income taxes: personal income taxes 
totalled $169.2 billion and corporate 
income taxes amounted to $51.1 billion. 
Consumption taxes, such as gasoline taxes, 
customs duties and those on alcohol, 
tobacco and gambling—added another 
$108.0 billion; the provinces and territories 
collected more than half of these taxes. 
Property taxes totalled $49.6 billion— 
most of this money goes directly to local 
governments. 


Governments also collect revenue from other 
sources. In 2005/2006, they collectively 
earned $45.3 billion from investment 
activities and sold $43.1 billion worth of 
goods and services—such as student tuition 
fees and municipal water. 


Together, Canada’s three levels of government 
and the Canada and Quebec Pension 

Plan accounts have pulled in more money 
than they have spent in every year since 
1999/2000. This followed a string of deficits. 
However, much of this surplus is occurring at 
the federal level, in Alberta, and within the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan accounts. 


Chart 16.3 

Consolidated federal, provincial, 
territorial and local government revenue, 
2006 
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Note: Data for consolidated federal, provincial and territorial 
governments are as at March 31. 
Local government data are as at December 31. 
‘Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0001. 
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Moreover, while the federal government has 
seen successive surpluses since 1997/1998, 

the 13 provincial and territorial governments 
together have posted only four surplus years 
during the last decade. 


Public sector employees 


Of Canada’s 16.5 million workers in 2006, 
just over 3.1 million worked in the public 
sector. About 1.1 million of these public 
sector employees worked for the governments 
themselves, while 976,000 worked for 
educational institutions and 780,000 were 
employed with health care and social 
services providers. 


Collectively, these public sector employees— 
our policemen, postal workers, diplomats, 
sanitation workers, health care workers, 
bureaucrats and other government service 
providers—earned $151.2 billion in wages in 
2006. The public sector wage bill was flat or 
falling from 1994 to 1997, but then climbed 
by nearly 50% by the end of 2006. 
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Beer is by far the bestselling alcoholic 
beverage in Canada—$8.4 billion in sales or 
just more than half of all alcohol sold. But for 
the first time ever wine overtook spirits as the 
second bestseller in 2004/2005. Spirits and 
wine each account for about one-quarter of 
all alcohol sold. 


Changing Canadian tastes are reflected in the 
growth of wine sales, which have consistently 
grown faster than those of beer and spirits 

in recent years. Wine sales rose 6.5% in 
2004/2005 from the previous year, about 
twice the growth rate for beer and nearly 
three times that for spirits. Wine sales have 
grown at an annual average rate of 8.0% over 
the past decade. 


Canadians also like sampling what the world 
has to offer and are increasingly buying 
imported drinks. Imported brands continue 
to expand their share of sales in Canada, 


Chart 16.4 
Sales of alcoholic beverages 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 183-0006. 
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2000 


capturing 34% market share in 2004/2005, 
compared to 22% a decade earlier. Domestic 
brands—particularly in the beer market— 
have seen much slower sales growth than 
imported brands. 


Canadians often purchase their alcohol at 

a government outlet. Government regulates 
the sale of alcohol in most provinces and 
territories. In 2004/2005, Canada’s beer 
and liquor stores and agencies sold $16.8 
billion worth of alcohol to consumers, bars, 
restaurants and other establishments. 


Provincial and territorial liquor authorities 
collectively posted net income of $4.5 billion 
in 2004/2005. Net income increased most 

in British Columbia, 7.1%, and in Ontario, 
6.7%. A three-month strike at Quebec’s 
liquor authority resulted in a 4.4% decline 
there. 


2005 
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Despite the surpluses the three levels of 
government have collectively posted since 
the late 1990s, Canada still has a debt 
challenge to face. The government spending 
legacy from the 1970s to the mid-1990s has 
left Canadians shouldering a debt burden of 
$798.4 billion as of March 2004, or $25,044 
for every person in the country. 


The federal government has had the best 
success drawing down its debt. Yet it 

also carries the largest share of liabilities, 
$523.3 billion worth as of March 2005. 

On a per capita basis, net federal financial 
debt shrank from $18,850 to $16,270 in the 
decade since 1995. 


In 2006, 15 cents of every dollar the federal 
government spends goes to interest charges 
on the debt. Still, this is an improvement over 
1995, when Ottawa spent nearly 27 cents of 
every dollar on debt charges. 


Chart 16.5 


The provincial and territorial governments 
have had varying experiences managing their 
debt burdens. Over the past decade, Canada’s 
biggest provinces—Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia—have also incurred the 
largest annual deficits, increasing their overall 
debt burden every year. However, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and New Brunswick have 
mostly seen annual surpluses and have been 
reducing their debt. Alberta has posted large 
surpluses in recent years and has completely 
eliminated its debt. 


As of March 2004, all provinces except 
Alberta were carrying debt. Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories have been debt free 
over much of the past decade. 


Canada’s villages, towns and cities are also 
debtors, although they owe far less than the 
other levels of government—a net total of 
$11.4 billion in 2003. 


Net financial debt per capita, by province and territory 


Nvt. foe 


10,000 


Notes: Does not include federal and local government debts. 

Alberta, Yukon and the Northwest Territories are debt-free. 
Population estimates as of April 1. 
‘Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0005 and 385-0014. 
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€ nvest 


Imagine never et in your home’s 
infrastructure. After 15 years, your roof would 
need repairs. After 20 years, your furnace 
and air conditioning systems would begin 
breaking down, and plumbing and electrical 
networks start deteriorating. Soon enough, 
your house would be unliveable. 


Governments face the same challenges 

with our public infrastructure—our roads, 
sewers, water treatment systems and bridges. 
Indeed, Canada’s water treatment facilities, 
sewers and roads and highways are more 
than halfway through their expected useful 
lives. However, thanks to recent increases 

in government investment, the average age 
of Canada’s public infrastructure dropped in 
2003—the first decline since 1973. 


Although Canadian drivers still curse potholes 
and summer construction, our road networks 
have been getting younger since 1995, 


Chart 16.6 
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reaching an average age of 16.6 years in 
2003. But roads and highways are expected 
to last about 28 years; this still puts them 
beyond the mid-point of their useful lives. 


Since 1997, the average age of our municipal 
sewer systems has been getting younger. 
Huge investment by municipalities in sewer 
systems in recent years has helped triple the 
value of this category of infrastructure over 
the last 40 years, to $18.5 billion. 


Of all infrastructure categories, wastewater 
treatment facilities are closest to the end 

of their service lives. Here too, municipal 
governments have been investing heavily, 
accounting for 95% of all investment from 
1997 to 2003. Provincial investment has been 
lower, and the average age of their facilities 
has ballooned from 14.2 years to 22.1 years 
from 1963 to 2003. 
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Most Canadians look forward to retirement 
for many years—no more commuting 

to work, no more bosses and no more 
deadlines. But there’s a flip side to all that 
freedom: regular paycheques stop coming 

in. While many have pensions they can draw 
on for income, all Canadians supplement 
their post-retirement income by receiving 
payments from government-run pension 
plans. 


Established in 1966, the Canada Pension Plan 
(CPP) covers Canadians in all provinces and 
territories except Quebec, which runs its own 
plan—the Quebec Pension Plan (QPP). It is 
mandatory for nearly all employed persons 

to make contributions to these plans, which 
are heavily invested in bonds and investment 
funds. In March 2006, the combined financial 
assets of the two plans totalled just over 
$100.4 billion. The CPP accounted for $77.0 
billion of this, and the QPP, $23.4 billion. 


Chart 16.7 
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The two pension plans have grown 
tremendously since 2001, when their 
combined value was $64.1 billion. Despite 
shaky market conditions in the first years of 
the new century, concerns about declining 
balances in the CPP/QPP led to a change 

in the investment strategy for their growth. 
This, combined with rising contribution rates 
for both plans, has greatly improved their 
holdings. 


Annual contributions to the CPP have grown 
by more than one-quarter from $23.5 billion 
in 2001/2002 to nearly $29.9 billion in 
2005/2006. Coupled with pension payments 
growing at a slower pace (21%), and steady 
investment income, the CPP has generated 
strong surpluses over this period. The same 
trends are roughly mirrored in the QPP, 
although contributions to this plan have 
grown even faster, at 33%. CPP and QPP 
contribute almost one-fifth of total income for 
Canadians 65 and older. 


“ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0019. 
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Table 16.1 Consolidated federal, provincial, territorial and local government revenue and 


expenditures, 1992 to 2007 


ieee ARR ETE ERIE 


1992 

Revenue 293,731 
Income taxes 117,709 
Personal income taxes 101,935 
Corporation income taxes 14,417 


Mining and logging taxes 96 


Taxes on payments to non-residents 1,261 
Consumption taxes 59,554 
General sales tax 33,608 
Alcoholic beverages and tobacco taxes 7,992 


Amusement tax 248 


Gasoline and motive fuel taxes 8,485 

Custom duties 3,999 

Liquor profits 2,428 

Remitted gaming profits 1,495 

Other consumption taxes 1,299 
Property and related taxes 30,619 
Other taxes 11,028 
Health and drug insurance premiums 1,144 
Contributions to social security plans 25,731 
Sales of goods and services 22,413 
Investment income 22,303 
Other revenue from own sources 3,230 
Expenditures 356,372 
General government services 11,896 
Protection of persons and property 27,569 
Transportation and communication 18,588 
Health 49,019 
Social services 92,692 
Education 51,193 


Resource conservation and industrial development 18,987 


Environment 7,263 
Recreation and culture 8,805 
Labour, employment and immigration o.200 
Housing 3,981 
Foreign affairs and international assistance 3,862 
Regional planning and development 1,594 
Research establishments 1,655 
Debt charges 55,671 
Other expenditures 343 

-62,641 


Surplus/deficit (- iS 


Ac SERN PT IES ASSEN ALANNA 


SCARRED 


CORRS ERNE SNE TEE AONE LER SOE, 


1993 “1994 1995 1996 1997 
$ millions 
299,232 305,105 321,073 337,869 351,459 
113,434 115128 123,417 134,343 143,578 
99,514 98,426 102,144 108,649 113,750 
12,606 15,240 19,525 23,604 26,758 
123 191 308 479 223 
1,191 1,272 1,439 1,611 2,847 
61,112 63,268 65,647 66,951 69,372 
35,204 SV AaMA 40,050 40,320 42,222 
7,450 6,592 5,389 5,459 5,581 
270 208 309 351 411 
9,064 9,578 9,984 10,710 10,873 
3,811 3,652 3,576 2,971 2,677 
2,402 2,408 2,356 2,658 2,519 
1,739 2,158 2,814 3,200 3,517 
1,171 1,156 1,170 1,282 1,573 
33,092 34,225 35,491 35,846 36,935 
11,431 12,030 12,455 13,039 13,080 
1,199 1,236 1,589 1,579 1,648 
27,617 28,048 29,034 29,423 30,448 
23,094 24,082 25,208 25,993 28,036 
22,718 22733 23,621 25,338 25,340 
5,534 4,357 4,609 boon 3,022 
365,336 368,752 373,760 381,158 371,693 
12,179 12,234 12,227 Walle 12,255 
28,195 29,538 29,248 29,330 28,501 
18,133 17,156 18,150 19,680 17,422 
50,893 51,597 Silvas: 53,105 53,427 
97,838 101,106 97,324 97,215 98,392 
54.125 54,268 55,644 55,602 54,269 
16,685 15,777 15,473 15,029 13,072 
7,441 7,849 8,398 8,666 8,381 
9,077 8,832 8,906 9,189 9,010 
3,556 2,628 Paes 2,805 2231 
4113 3,976 3,885 3,948 4,053 
4,128 3,600 4,634 3,954 3,761 
1,671 1,514 1,564 1,558 1,524 
1,932 1,904 ah) 1,933 1,623 
55,119 56,079 61,409 66,432 63,232 
251 694 436 556 530 
-66, 104 -63,647 -52,687  -43,289 = -20,234 


Notes: Data ‘do not t include Canada Pension Plan or Quebec Pension Plan. 
Data for the federal, provincial and territorial governments are as of March 31 and the local government data are as 


of December 31. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0001. 
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1998 1999 2000 


$ millions 
373,531 385,460 414,170 446,959 437,288 447,861 468,557 499,072 535,469 558,817 
160,203 164,592 178,423 191,144 188,011 178,173 188,619 207,219 PPT ES 246,232 
123,029 127,763 138,443 143,116 144,746 139,836 145,324 HOO WZ 169,193 180,757 
33,896 33,620 36,155 43,262 38,819 33,608 38,925 46,695 51,094 57,859 
304 307 326 454 297 352 215 530 759 710 
2,973 2,901 3,499 4,312 4,150 4,377 4156 4,822 6,229 6,907 
73,065 76,696 80,088 87,870 88,987 96,431 98,918 104,685 108,026 107,300 
44.619 47,566 51,323 55,523 56,076 60,210 62,169 66,566 69,549 68,538 
5,800 6,234 6,190 6,203 7,201 8,800 9,260 9,650 9,027 8,867 
485 626 630 598 592 592 552 561 565 567 
11,227 11,602 11,789 11,745 11,743 W2838V7/ 12,760 12,699 13,088 13,252 
2,765 2,359 2,104 2,807 3,018 3,189 2,804 3,041 3,429 3,606 
2,/26 2,806 2,747 3,475 3,144 3,334 3,544 3,703 3,940 4,129 
3,730 4,174 4,183 6,315 5,926 6,095 5,969 6,395 6,483 6,476 
1,708 e820 lea 1,205 1,288 1,873 1,860 2,071 1,945 1,864 
38,545 38,556 40,255 41,063 41,730 42,529 44 244 46,710 49.639 51,417 
1B} ese} 14,054 14,334 1eeyé 14,940 16,083 17,037 17,788 18,747 19,702 
1,699 2,017 1,950 2,178 2,282 3,000 Shey 3,206 3,258 SrOlT 
29,359 30,424 29,957 30,087 29,723 31,013 Oia 31,995 32,677 33,952 
27,123 29,112 SARE 34,689 34,913 37,653 39,130 41,010 43,076 46,329 
25,623 23,850 28,859 37,749 31,258 33,406 35,984 38,402 45,327 44,999 
3,976 6,154 8,088 7,020 5,443 9,574 9,946 8,057 7,445 5,559 
372,695 387,438 401,520 424,557 437,568 455,442 474,712 487,552 516,910 540,339 
12,495 13,238 owo2 15,968 15,765 17,520 18,633 18,802 19,685 19,956 
27,984 29,366 31,749 32,978 35,218 37,193 39,154 41,175 43,725 45,301 
17,061 17,822 18,117 17,979 18,628 19,148 20,258 21,385 25,390 26,051 
56,761 59,377 64,317 70,465 76,935 83,315 89,479 94,565 99,017 106,850 
99,329 102,408 105,044 110,145 114,753 117,020 121,058 125,315 132,186 137,809 
55,389 57,970 60,457 63,522 66,559 70,533 74,246 TH 25) 83,324 87,726 
11,670 12,991 14,354 15,713 16,329 18,784 19,430 18,444 19,749 19,908 
8,703 8,566 8,672 9,222 9,853 10,259 11,391 11,929 lose 14,355 
8,751 9,277 9,909 10,871 11,347 11,690 13,143 13,736 14,350 14,584 
2,929 2,996 2,951 2,882 3,019 3,395 3,440 2,328 2,514 2,582 
3,732 3,816 3,519 3,723 3,420 3,624 3,833 3,900 4,525 4,782 
3,675 4,034 4,291 4,477 4,562 5,128 4,611 5,556 5,585 6,654 
1,561 1,687 1,762 1,847 2,099 Zant Zoo 2,035 2,168 2,475 
1,521 1,724 1,951 1,419 1,767 1,881 1,890 1,855 1,986 1,995 
59,960 60,825 60,173 61,490 515). <oh61s) 52,380 49,514 47,640 47,703 48,349 
1,166 pos 501 1,857 1,979 1,463 2,499 1,662 1,689 964 
835 -1,978 12,650 22,401 -280 -7,581 “6,156 11,520 18,559 18,477 
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Table 16.2 Government transfer payments to individuals, 1991 to 2004 


Mt ae “991 +~=~S~*«SS2~=S*é<“<«*«sS:*C*«‘“‘C(‘é‘N‘OA 1995 1996 
$ millions 
All levels of government 83,830 93,077 98 323 98,495 98,512 98,865 
Federal government 45,385 49,317 51,600 50,166 48,879 48,752 
Family and youth allowances 2,824 2,870 37 2i/ 38 39 
Child Tax Benefit or Credit 598 658 5,252 5,259 5,214 5,228 
Pensions (First and Second World Wars) 777 856 848 864 909 914 
War veterans’ allowances 439 443 44] 417 397 383 
Grants to Aboriginal people 
and organizations 2,376 2,573 2,886 3,027 3,566 3,564 
Goods and Services Tax Credit 1,805 2,557 2,655 2,833 2,810 2,866 
Employment Insurance benefits 17,323 18,648 17,591 15,012 12,889 11,859 
Old Age Security payments 17,955 18,776 19,479 20,170 20,622 21,221 
Scholarships and research grants 691 726 727 780 687 686 
Miscellaneous and other transfers 597 1,210 1,684 1,767 1,747 1,992 
Provincial governments 20,937 23,651 24,603 24,815 25,406 25,576 
Social assistance, income maintenance 7,960 9,371 9,660 9,863 9,854 9,258 
Social assistance, other 1,230 LARS: 2,209 2,316 2,308 PETE 
Workers’ Compensation benefits 3,982 4,091 3,925 3,811 3,992 4,198 
Grants to benevolent associations 55/ 6,848 5,506 5,577 5,962 6,123 
Miscellaneous transfers 2,194 2,128 3,273 3,248 3,290 3,626 
Local governments 2,700 3,410 3,899 3,949 3,738 2,950 
Canada Pension Plan 11,298 12,808 14,058 152 15,777 16,559 


Quebec Pension Plan 3,510 3,891 4,163 4,433 4,712 5,028 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0009. 


Table 16.3 Federal government debt, 1992 to 2006 


SOE EE A OEE SS IRENE URS AR A SI AS A 


CMR ESSA EOLER ST 8 RT MEET A SE RTE RS EAT 
1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


$ millions 
Gross federal debt 476,104 514,357 557,604 595,877 634,939 651,124 
Unmatured debt 352,905 383,798 414942 441,991 470,581 477,940 
Marketable bonds 161,499 181,322 208464 233,621 262,279 295,022 
Treasury bills 152,300 162,050 166,000 164,450 166,100 135,400 
Notes and loans 7 2O0e 5,649 9,046 7,296 10,557 
Canada Savings Bonds 35,598 34,369 31,331 31,386 31,428 33,493 
Bonds issued to the Canada Pension Plan 3,501 3,505 3,498 3,488 3,478 3,468 
Superannuation accounts 81,881 87,911 94,097 101,033 107,882 114,205 
Dominion notes and coins in circulation 2,295 2,374 2,464 2,570 2,805 3,243 
Other liabilities 39,023 40,274 46,101 50,283 53,671 55,736 
Unmatured debt payable in foreign currencies 3,444 5,409 10,668 16,921 16,809 23,016 
Financial assets 47,422 43,296 44,385 45,192 56,221 62,722 
Net federal debt! 428,682 471,061 513,219 550,685 578,718 588,402 


ORE a PARA IS ETRY IE OTT 


Note: Fiscal year ending March 31. 


1. Net federal debt equals gross federal debt minus financial assets. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0010. 
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1997 998 1999 ~~ +«-2000.~2~=<2001':+~«*S*C*«<MODS~S«SMO 

$ millions 
100,431 104,558 106,006 110,487 117,633 121,047 124,738 129,956 
49,234 50,739 51,575 53,479 57,965 60,857 62,949 65,436 
43 58 84 99 116 133 140 157 
5,310 5,600 5,939 6577 7,379 7,824 8,051 8,549 
921 918 910 973 1,196 1,398 1,463 1,527 
387 387 414 404 267 212 293 266 
3,730 4,447 4,271 4511 4,448 4,800 4,951 5,191 
2,905 2,924 2,943 2.974 3,099 3.140 3,264 3,346 
10,874 10,713 10,150 9,615 11,361 12,837 13,361 13,269 
21,798 22,398 22,907 23,790 24,789 25,747 26,931 27,992 
700 519 519 531 560 585 612 668 
2,566 2.775 3,438 4,005 4,750 4181 3,953 4,471 
25,945 26,717 27,170 28,574 29,662 29,781 30,039 31,021 
8,723 8,050 7,048 6,538 6,547 6,603 6,642 6,739 
2,408 2,241 2,546 2,906 2,966 2,936 3,130 3,209 
4,067 3,886 4,073 4,434 4840 5,150 5,034 5117 
6,714 7,196 7,322 7,953 8,406 8,500 8,593 8,868 
4,033 5,344 6,181 6,743 6,903 6,592 6,640 7,068 
2,640 3,523 2,990 3,248 3.641 2,637 2.737 2,870 
17,327 18,054 18,540 19,183 20,023 21,076 21,986 23,129 
5,285 5,525 5,731 6,003 6,342 6,696 7,027 7,500 
S08 8 PT 

$ millions 
645,725 648,389 648,212 644,900 640,526 629,638 628,830 626,217 «619,701 
468,024 461,004 = 457,331 447,741 «444,058 += «441,366 ~=— 437,946 ~~ 432.906 ~~» 408. 354 
309,256 315,421 315,854 316,651 «314,685 + 303,689 ~= «292,145 «276,676 +~—=«269,.577 
112,300 96,950 99,850 88,700 94,201 104,600 113,400 127,200 131,600 
12,533 16,353 11,302 12,570 7,765 7,124 7,720 6,705 6,740 
"30,479 28,217 26,899 26,416 24,021 29.584 21,330 19,080 17,342 
3,456 4,063 3,426 3,404 3,386 3,369 3,351 3,335 3,095 
117,456 122,407 '128,346 «= 129,185 = 126,921 «125,708 ~=S«s«127,560 +~—«*129,579 ~—=«131,082 
3,346 3,428 3,601 3,763 3,914 4,122 4,193 4310 4,533 
56,899 61,550 58,934 64,211 65,633 58,442 59,131 59,332 55,752 
27,183 36,000 32,589 33,664 27,547 21,603 20,827 16,543 14,333 
64,144 73,921 86,479 99,600 105,836 103,146 105,182 102,873 —-105,609 
81,581 574,468 561,733 545,300 534,690 526,492 523,648 523,344 514,089 
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Table 16.4 General local government revenue and expenditures, 1991 to 2005 


SRSA ARREST NEE LL SST RGSS OE REL TE ET TE 


1991 
Revenue 34,960,527 
Own-source revenue 26,270,406 
Property and related taxes 16,806,435 
Consumption taxes 71,049 
Other taxes 324,040 
Sales of goods and services 6,619,034 
Investment income 2,094,570 
Other revenue from own sources 355,278 
Transfers 8,690,121 
General-purpose transfers 1,737,648 
Specific-purpose transfers 6,952,473 
Federal government 200,258 
Provincial and territorial governments 6,752,215 
Expenditures 36,700,754 
General government services 3,734,926 
Protection of persons and property 5,379,143 
Transportation and communications 7,364,948 
Health 733,081 
Social services 4,119,790 
Education 180,069 
Resource conservation and industrial 
development 795,391 
Environment 5,303,036 
Recreation and culture 4 237,428 
Housing 777,657 
Regional planning and development 693,106 
Debt charges 3,083,493 
Other expenditures 298,686 
Surplus/deficit (-) -1,740,227 


Note: Year ending December 31. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0004. 
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1992 


$ thousands 
37,313,812 37,911,249 39,289,875 
97,609,032 28,277,839 29,310,874 
17,936,420 18,500,589 19,055,608 
60,916 46,897 50,055 
349,796 341,474 374,643 
6,900,550 7,039,517 7,398,971 
1,988,056 1,941,689 1,988,419 
373,294 407,673 443,178 
9,704,780 9,633,410 9,979,001 
1,916,222 1,504,938 1,405,870 
7,788,558 8,128,472 8,573,131 
213,794 214,862 326,895 
7,574,764 7,913,610 8,246,236 
38,388,959 39,175,489 39,830,832 
3.751,067 3,724,583 3,759,375 
5,625,165 5,759,405 5,849,975 
7,603,564 7,727,202 7,970,965 
804,429 776,316 760,058 
4,860,749 5,376,493 5,396,899 
151,561 149,150 149,669 
765,319 757,393 812,597 
5,560,787 5,627,471 5,957,365 
4,453,275 4,382,103 4,474,516 
735,781 664,941 634,745 
701,830 662,301 624,732 
3,220,211 3,364,485 3,197,402 
155220 203,646 242,534 
-1,075,147 -1,264,240 -540,957 


CERES 


41,133,761 
30,582,415 
19,158,680 
51,119 
368,840 
7,887,476 
2,691,690 
424,610 
10,551,346 
1,358,395 
9,192,951 
560,015 
8,632,936 
41,422,310 
4,006,555 
6,049,580 
8,415,181 
812,004 
5,186,296 
148,372 


808,144 
6,419,277 
4,821,431 

575,561 

693,551 
3,219,343 

267,015 


-288,549 


AN 


1996 


39,340,577 
30,515,429 
19,545,258 
53,752 
388,478 
7,943,709 
2,153,561 
430,671 
8,825,148 
1,520,974 
7,304,174 
497,538 
6,806,636 
39,531,850 
3,876,999 
6,113,280 
7,936,934 
723,213 
4,263,112 
148,294 


720,586 
6,299,724 
4,846,078 

550,909 

623,945 
3,109,192 

319,584 

-191,273 


SS CREATE, 
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39,830,426 
31,612,035 
20,156,358 
54,984 
439,999 
8,497,302 
2,017,827 
445,565 
8,218,391 
1,238,912 
6,979,479 
369,127 
6,610,352 
40,005,727 
4,014,048 
6,195,067 
8,390,914 
674,411 
4,213,551 
182,891 


796,395 
6,442,329 
4,649,903 

558,536 

648,769 
2,908,177 

330,736 


tatesreemreneanis 


1998 


44,329,474 
35,447,971 
23,202,176 
57,688 
457,849 
93131,215 
2,108,481 
490,562 
8,881,503 
1,424,893 
7,456,610 
292,967 
7,163,643 
42,247,792 
4,237,621 
6,767,336 
8,492,782 
860,300 
9,171,253 
183,812 


813,459 
6,250,761 
4,741,202 
1,098,613 

696,463 
2,803,772 

130,418 


LLL CES TLL TSE NTE SE EOL ISDS ES EE LOR TT I A IS SY GSS ERS Sean 


1997 


“175,301 2,081,682 — 


1999 2000 2001 200 
$ thousands 

46,681,044 45,707,480 47,914,279 49,529,673 
37,514,492 38,470,120 40,344,645 41,427,165 
24,166,067 24,347,710 25,216,004 26,066,057 
77,824 83,450 91,430 96,387 
511,083 513,055 555,742 619,738 
10,006,389 10,503,975 11,217,092 11,641,456 
2,206,737 2,363,079 2,535,109 2,260,957 
546,392 658,851 729,268 742,570 
9,166,552 7,237,360 7,569,634 8,102,508 
1,183,535 1,165,153 1,335,653 1,474,235 
7,983,017 6,072,207 6,233,981 6,628,273 
225,439 207,188 331,767 645,828 
7,757,978 5,865,019 5,902,214 5,982,445 
43,396,277 44,911,636 46,724,396 48,669,333 
4711,618 3,836,904 4,359,578 5,165,139 
* 6,819,085 7,194,115 7,707,272 8,096,465 
8,822,465 8,918,128 9,094,338 9,245,703 
763,441 914,879 1,142,819 1,248,668 
4,982,959 5,532,077 5,187,874 5,285,551 
176,403 190,711 223,890 202,385 
912,009 940,118 970,859 937,830 
6,388,056 6,797,043 7,168,290 7,432,848 
S008 8m tO OCC UCmNNO C40; 20m mmr oilIOe 
1,142,914 1,481,658 1,721,882 1,901,034 
742,136 780,654 859,517 903,391 
2,668,034 2,448,319 2,328,317 2,291,318 
263,379 338,997 113,040 207,849 


3,284,767 


795,844 
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1,189,883 


860,340 


52,088,450 
43,459,745 
27,561,288 
102,279 
631,634 
11,804,220 
2,945,493 
814,831 
8,628,705 
1,540,818 
7,087,887 
647,329 
6,440,558 
93,658,124 
5,688,639 
8,632,608 
10,078,677 
1,358,072 
5,910,649 
202,342 


1,054,767 
8,351,000 
6,472,763 
2,005,897 
877,434 
2,207,397 
217,879 
-1,569,674 
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94,873,078 
45,711,851 
28,936,177 
97,668 
693,747 
12,311,861 
2,864,104 
808,294 
9,161,227 
1,617,394 
7,943,833 
729,673 
6,814,160 
95,999,653 
9,719,359 
9,225,001 
10,980,749 
1,468,330 
5,704,180 
205,221 


1,124,402 
8,981,743 
7,015,622 
1,879,764 
989,182 
2,215,020 
51,080 


-686,575 


ALLEN SIA SECO IB SEE 


56,375,316 
46,714,178 
29,705,281 
101,099 
721,902 
12,515,841 
2,858,336 
811,719 
9,661,138 
1,618,974 
8,042,164 
841,009 
7,201,155 
58,531,338 
6,062,095 
9,665,621 
11,545,112 
1,517,110 
5,493,263 
198,149 


1,152,578 
10,135,087 
7,050,286 
1,958,357 
1,066,274 
2,196,839 
490,567 
-2,156,022 
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Table 16.5 Public sector employment, wages and salaries, 2002 to 2006 


TALL M NII 6 SATII LTO 


“2002 ~=~——-2003 2004 
number 
Employment! 2,953,012 3,024,090 3,038,693 
Government 2,689,111 2,756,850 2,773,734 
Federal general government? 359,477 366,428 366,654 
Provincial and territorial general government 333,193 345,684 344,384 
Health and social service institutions, 
provincial and territorial 723,854 752,279 753,425 
Universities, colleges, vocational and trade 
institutions, provincial and territorial 309,735 320,542 328,985 
Local general government 359,271 367,627 368,123 
Local school boards 603,581 604,290 612,162 
Government business enterprises 263,901 267,240 264,958 
Federal government business enterprises 88,429 88,366 87,911 
Provincial and territorial government 
business enterprises 125,185 127,292 123,988 
Local government business enterprises 50,287 51,582 53,060 
$ thousands 
Wages and salaries? 126,127,906 132,087,438 136,860,265 
Government 113,719,389 119,301,395 123,990,420 
Federal general government? 20,384,178 21,018,975 21,349,471 
Provincial and territorial general government 16,126,533 17,047,909 17,284,858 
Health and social service institutions, 
provincial and territorial 27,442,889 28,663,440 30,375,029 
Universities, colleges, vocational and trade 
institutions, provincial and territorial 12,231,426 13,174,934 14,049,578 
Local general government 13,831,226 14,826,207 15,468,000 
Local school boards 23,703,134 24,569,925 25,463,486 
Government business enterprises 12,408,518 12,786,045 12,869,841 
Federal government business enterprises 3,720,828 3,776,196 3,831,447 
Provincial and territorial government 
business enterprises 6,239,806 6,447,641 6,349,344 
_Local | government t business enterprises 2, /A47, 884 2,562,206 2,689,052 


RMA Sa Fi eI eS RA ROMER OE PNT NT ATTN EIT ITE SE TTI EET I TET A 


ee 


3,082,690 
2,819,229 
370,601 
347,828 


766,773 


334,720 
377,603 
621,703 
263,461 

87,502 


121,243 
54,717 


143,312,467 
130,297,376 
23,641,853 
17,718,814 


31,614,224 


14,662,942 
16,328,820 
26,330,725 
13,015,090 

3,909,689 


6,276,102 
2,829,299 


2006 


3,142,270 
2,879,547 
386,685 
350,756 


780,390 


340,289 
385,621 
635,806 
262,723 

87,138 


119,028 
56,558 


151,186,092 
137,984,277 
24,804,604 
18,689,994 


33,976,066 


15,394,780 
V7 48027 
27,945,103 
13,201,815 

3,990,372 


6,227,527 
2,983,915 


Notes: As of August 24, 2005, minor revisions | were brought to some estimates prior to 2005: the Nunavut general 
government data have been revised from 2000 on; the federal government business enterprise data for Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba have been revised from 2003 on; the Ontario provincial government business enterprise data have 
been revised from 2003 on. The corresponding totals have changed for total government, total government business 


enterprises and total public sector. 
As at December 31. 


1. Employment data are not in full-time equivalent and do not distinguish between full-time and part-time employees. 


Includes employees both in and outside of Canada. 


2. Federal general government data includes reservists and full-time military personnel. 
3. Wages and salaries data are an annual sum. Includes employees both in and outside of Canada. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 183-0002. 
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Table 16. 6 Military personnel and pay, 2002 to 2006 


RAMAN eeARAN 


LEE LLL MELE DLAI LLL LLL DLL DELL ENS A LL DELO EEN NSIS OE ES 8 tt ee a ta nee nencmatemenestes 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
average annual number of employees 
Canada and outside Canada 82,217 83,766 84,059 85,706 87,728 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1,240 1,295 1,402 sys 1,226 
Prince Edward Island 263 262 266 284 213 
Nova Scotia 10,526 10,598 10,696 10,830 10,520 
New Brunswick 4,852 4,949 4,959 5,084 5,300 
Quebec 15,569 15,384 15,402 16,121 17,663 
Ontario 26,907 27,751 27,681 28,413 29,741 
Manitoba 3,800 3,960 3,908 3,927 3,824 
Saskatchewan 1,103 1,100 1,104 1,150 1,108 
Alberta 8,887 9,052 9,209 9,078 9,090 
British Columbia 7,461 7,741 7,776 7,793 7,298 
Yukon ye x x x xX 
Northwest Territories 134 148 153 150 165 
Nunavut X Xx x Xx x 
Outside Canada 1,470 1,521 1,496 1,494 W.arl7e 
. total annual wages and salaries ($ thousands) 

Canada and outside Canada 3,949,221 4,072,576 4,131,026 4,635,783 4,862,433 
Newfoundland and Labrador 42,203 44,635 45,623 55,668 54,956 
Prince Edward Island 4,722 4,516 4,838 6,299 4,643 
Nova Scotia 560,373 571,509 577,835 645,756 651,303 
New Brunswick 214,374 218,997 224,536 257,565 271,461 
Quebec 652,574 667,067 691,186 777,348 868,205 
Ontario 1,310,586 1,365,989 1,377,555 1lfaley2 ts) 1,656,817 
Manitoba 192,432 200,137 196,820 220,550 221,301 
Saskatchewan 44,146 45,867 47,793 50,570 51,221 
Alberta 417,826 426,726 433,678 483,977 504,057 
British Columbia 387,656 399,413 406,287 448,902 424 966 
Yukon x x Xx X X 
Northwest Territories 11,040 11,920 12,102 13,807 15,083 
Nunavut Xx x Xx Xx x 
Outside 111,003 115,550 112,388 122,103 137,954 


SEAT ER ELLIE ELE INLD EILEEN I OIE LEE LE DELL LES LLGE LEEDS DIRE LE LEER DE LE LOSE LOSE NLL LEE ETLES AMER 


Notes: Emp yment data are not in full- time equivalents and do not distinguish between full-time and part-time employees. 
Civilian employees are excluded. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 183-0004. 
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Table 16.7 Health and social services institutions’ revenue and expenditures, 2003 to 2007 


caster Sea SSS AREOLA SARI NT NOT ETS OTL LT LL TTR ET EL ONT 


Revenue 
Own-source revenue 
Sales of goods and services 
Investment income 
Other revenue from own sources 
Transfers from all levels of government 
Federal government 
Provincial governments 
Local governments 
Expenditures 
Health 
Hospital care 
Medical care 
Preventive care 
Other health services 
Social services 
Social assistance 
Other social services 
Debt charges 
Housing 
Surplus/deficit (-) 


Note: Fiscal year ending March 31. 


2003 2004 2005 

$ thousands 

53,363,118 57,163,948 60,362,742 
8,066,583 8,417,204 8,985,511 
6,742,844 7,236,310 7,748,671 
122,103 146,341 115,278 
1,201,636 1,034,552 1,121,562 
45,296,535 48,746,744 51,377,231 
857 6,334 6,868 
45,105,809 48,475,693 51,148,536 
189,869 264,718 221,827 
55,064,854 59,121,941 61,907,633 
48,856,865 52,582,587 55,037,326 
25,624,256 27,357,155 28,647,459 
11,272,160 12,110,118 13,164,745 
953,514 1,077,248 1,167,437 
11,006,935 12,038,066 12,057,686 
5,998,135 6,315,931 6,641,924 
58,051 47,541 41,312 
5,940,084 6,268,390 6,600,611 
205,220 218,531 224,545 
4,634 4,893 3,838 


-1,701,734 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0008. 


-1,957,994 


-1,544,891 


2006 


63,712,802 
9,508,376 
8,202,267 

120,579 
1,185,531 
54,204,425 
5,282 
53,962,320 
236,823 

63,972,758 

56,800,899 

30,126,928 

12,842,837 
1,224 864 

12,606,270 
6,938,575 

4.471 
6,934,104 
233,223 
61 


-259,957 


sh RRA MEARE SPEER AN NC LOS LEE SE OLDE EST LE SOREL TEAL 


2007 


69,039,362 
10,326,873 
8,909,139 
130,779 
1,286,956 
58,712,489 
5,848 
58,449,620 
257,022 
69,301,721 
61,568,320 
32,716,547 
13,902,999 
1,327,722 
13,621,052 
7,484,622 
4,906 
7,479,716 
248,713 
67 
-262,359 


Table 16. 8 Distribution of House of Commons seats, 39th general election, 2006 


SRR SERA DEE LET SSR 


Allseats Conservative Liberal Party of Bloc Québécois ‘New Democratic Independent 
Party of Canada Canada Party 
number 

Canada 308 124 103 51 29 1 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 7 3 4 0 0 0 
Prince Edward Island 4 0 4 0 0 0 
Nova Scotia 11 8 6 0 2 0 
New Brunswick 10 3 6 0 1 0 
Quebec 75 10 13 51 0 1 
Ontario 106 40 54 0 12 0 
Manitoba 14 8 3 0 3 0 
Saskatchewan 14 12 2 0) 0 0 
Alberta 28 28 0 0 0 0 
British Columbia 36 lv 9 0 10 0 
Yukon 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Northwest Territories 1 0 0 0 1 0 
Nunavut 1 0 1 0 0 0 


Source: Elections Canada. 
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Health 


OVERVIEW 


Governments spent $99.0 billion on health Health status 

services in 2006, up from $44.8 billion 

in 1991. Most public spending on health Life expectancy at birth in Canada was 
services pays for hospitals, drugs and 80.2 years in 2004, compared with 77.8 
physicians. years in 1991. A girl born in 2004 can 


expect to live 82.6 years; a boy can expect 
to live 77.8 years. From 1979 to 2004, life 
expectancy rose 6.4 years for men and 3.8 
years for women. 


The health of Canadians has improved 
substantially in the last 100 years. Death 
rates have declined, life expectancy has 
climbed, many infectious diseases have been 


virtually eradicated and medical techniques Most Canadians consider themselves to be 
have advanced. In recent surveys, 60% of in good health. In 2005, people aged 20 to 
Canadians said they were in very good or 34 had the most positive opinion: 70% rated 
excellent health. their health as excellent or very good. The 


higher their age, the less positive Canadians 
are about their health. Only 40% of people 
aged 65 and older regarded their health as 
good or excellent in 2005. 


Proportionally more Canadians than in the 
past have adopted healthy lifestyles, such 
as exercising and not. smoking. Canadians 
generally also enjoy better socio-economic 


conditions—such as higher incomes and In the last quarter-century, the leading causes 
higher levels of education—that promote of death in Canada have been diseases of the 
better overall health. circulatory system and cancer. Both are more 
Chart 17.1 
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'Note: Life expectancy is the estimated remaining years of life. 
| Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 102-0025 and 102-0511. 
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prevalent in an aging population. In 2003, 
these causes combined were responsible for 
6 of every 10 deaths. 


Many Canadians today live with chronic 
health problems, such as high blood pressure 
and cardiovascular disease. Asthma, diabetes 
and obesity are among the leading chronic 
conditions that threaten the health and well- 
being of a growing number of Canadians. 
Moreover, as the population ages, other 
chronic diseases are affecting more people, 
especially the elderly. 


Healthy behaviours, better health 


Behaviours such as regular exercise, good 
eating habits and not smoking are associated 
with better health. From 2001 to 2005, the 
proportion of Canadians aged 12 and older 
who were active or moderately active during 
their free time increased. In 2005, 51% of 
Canadians were active or moderately active 
during their free time, compared with 43% 
in 2000/2001. People aged 12 to 19 are the 
most active. 


At the same time, the proportion of people 
who smoke daily declined. In 2005, 22% of 


Charti7.2 


Leisure-time physical activity, by age group 
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Males Females 
Life expectancy at birth (years) 77.8 82.6 
Infant mortality rate, (deaths per 1,000 
live births) Bi 5.0 
Babies with low birth weight (%) To) 6.3 
Total fertility rate, (number of live births 
per woman) pos ees 
Daily smokers (%)! 18.2 149 


1. Data for 2005. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 102-0506, 102- 
0511, 102-4505, 102-4511 and 105-0427. 


Canadians aged 12 and older smoked, down 
from 26% in 2000/2001. The sharpest drop in 
smoking rates is among those aged 12 to 17. 


Many Canadians do not have a balanced 
diet, according to the Canadian Community 
Health Survey. In 2004, 7 out of 10 children 
aged 4 to 8 were not eating the minimum 
number of fruit and vegetable servings 
recommended in Canada’s Food Guide. 


For one out of four Canadians aged 31 to 50, 
fat accounted for more than 35% of their total 
calories. 


On the bright side, average daily calories 
eaten have increased little in the last three 
decades, and total fat consumed has declined 


LL EE 
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M 2005 
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% physically active 


Note: Household population who were physically active or moderately active in leisure time. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 105-0033 and 105-0433. 
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from 40% of Canadians’ daily calories to 
31%. 


Access to health services 


Although access to health care is 

guaranteed under the Canada Health Act, 
some Canadians have difficulty finding a 
physician—13.6% of the adult population, or 
3.5 million Canadians, did not have a regular 
family doctor in 2005, down slightly from 
13.7 /o,in 2003. 


A total of 2.8 million people aged 15 and 
older saw a specialist in 2005, and 19% who 
needed a specialist's services had trouble 
getting access. Long wait times remained 

the main obstacle. Median wait times for all 
specialist services varied from three to four 
weeks depending on the type; the figures 
were similar in 2003. In 2005, the proportion 
of Canadians who waited more than three 
months ranged from 10% for diagnostic tests 
to 19% for non-emergency surgery. 


Progress on wait times has varied by province 
for certain specialist services. For example, 
median wait times for non-emergency surgery 


Chart 17.3 
Waiting times for specialized medical 
services, 2005 
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have been halved in Quebec, dropping from 
nearly nine weeks in 2003 to four weeks 

in 2005. In Newfoundland and Labrador, 
however, median wait times for diagnostic 
tests have doubled, from two weeks to four 
weeks; in British Columbia, they increased 
from two weeks to three weeks. 


Patients’ perceptions of wait times were 
essentially unchanged from 2003 to 2005. 
Although 70% to 80% of patients consider 
wait times acceptable, some feel their wait 
times are unacceptable and have a negative 
effect on their lives. 


The main negative effects that people report 
are anxiety, stress and worry for themselves, 
their friends and relatives. Some report they 
suffer pain and have trouble performing daily 
activities while they wait. 


' Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


e Access to Health Care Services in Canada. 
Irregular. 82-575-XIE 


e Deaths. Annual. 84F0211XWE 
¢ Health Indicators. Semi-annual. 82-221-XIE 
¢ Health Reports. Quarterly. 82-003-XIE 


¢ Health Reports — Supplement. Annual. 
i 82-003-SIE 


¢ Healthy Today, Healthy Tomorrow? Findings 
__ from the National Population Health 
Survey. Occasional. 82-618-MWE 


¢ Mortality, Summary List of Causes. Annual. 
84FO209XWE 


¢ Nutrition: Findings from the Canadian 
Community Health Survey. Occasional. 
82-620-MWE 


¢ Your Community, Your Health: Findings 
from the Canadian Community Health 
Survey (CCHS). Occasional. 
82-621-XWE2006002 
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Widespread smoking bans in public places 
appear to have reduced the proportion of 
smokers in Canada. An estimated 22% of 
Canadians smoked in 2005, down from 

26% in 2000/2001. The sharpest decline is 
among youth aged 12 to 17 years—a growing 
proportion of young Canadians have never 
smoked. 


As smoking bans in public places have 
become more common, exposure to second- 
hand smoke among non-smokers has also 
declined. The restrictions may have helped 
to change the behaviour of smokers in other 
places, such as homes and cars. 


In 2005, 23% of non-smokers reported 
regular exposure to second-hand smoke in at 
least one of the following types of locations: 
public places, homes and private vehicles. 
This proportion is down from 29% two years 
earlier. 


Chart 17.4 
Current smokers, by province and territory 
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Note: Current smokers include daily and occasional smokers. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-621-XWE. 
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Even so, the most common location for 
exposure to second-hand smoke is public 
places. In 2005, 15% of non-smokers 
reported that public places are the location 
where they are most often exposed to 
second-hand smoke. The proportion of non- 
smokers exposed to second-hand smoke at 
home is 9%, and in private vehicles, 8%. 


The risk of exposure to second-hand smoke 
in at least one type of location is highest 
among young people. In 2005, about 40% of 
non-smokers aged 12 to 17 reported regular 
exposure to second-hand smoke in at least 
one type of location. By comparison, the 

rate is 31% for those aged 18 to 34, 19% for 
those aged 35 to 64, and 11% for those 65 
and older. 


O 2000/2001 
@ 2005 
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Many nurses regularly work overtime and 
some have more than one job. This might 
suggest that they are more likely than 

the employed population as a whole to 
experience health problems. 


However, the 2005 National Survey of the 
Work and Health of Nurses showed little 
correlation between poor health and factors 
such as shift work and long hours of work. 


In general, nurses’ health problems are more 
strongly associated with psychosocial factors, 
including stress at work, low autonomy 

and lack of respect. In addition, among the 
employed population nurses are more likely 
than other workers to experience a high level 
of job strain. 


Job strain is strongly related to fair or poor 
physical and mental health and to lengthy 
or frequent absences from work for health- 


Chart 17.5 


related reasons. For example, 17% of nurses 
who experienced high job strain reported 
20 or more sick days in the year prior to the 
2005 survey, compared with 12% of nurses 
who perceived less job strain. 


Fifty-seven percent of nurses felt there had 
been no change in the quality of care in 
their workplace, but more nurses reported 

a deterioration in care than reported an 
improvement. Changes in staffing levels are a 
major factor in the quality of care question— 
27% of nurses who reported deterioration in 
patient care in 2005 mentioned a shortage of 
staff. 


Of the 314,900 Canadians employed in 
2005 as regulated nurses, 95% were women. 
The regulated nurses surveyed included 
registered nurses, licensed practical nurses 
and registered psychiatric nurses. 


Nurses’ work stress, by selected workplace characteristics, 2005 
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While many people may feel depressed once 
in a while, they are still able to do their jobs. 
For some, however, depression can affect 
various aspects of their lives and have a 
serious impact on their performance at work. 


About half a million Canadian workers 

aged 25 to 64 (4% of all such workers) 
experienced an episode of depression in 

the year preceding the 2002 Canadian 
Community Health Survey. Most of them felt 
that their symptoms had interfered with their 
ability to work. 


Those at greatest risk of depression are white- 
collar workers and sales and service workers. 
As in the total population, depression is 
nearly twice as frequent among working 
women as among working men. 


About four out of five workers who 
experienced depression during the year prior 
to the survey reported that their symptoms 


Chart 17.6 
Employees with recent depression, by oc 
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affected their ability to work, at least to 
some extent. One out of five described their 
symptoms as very severe. 


Workers who experienced depression 

said they were completely unable to work 
or perform their normal activities for an 
average of 32 days during the year prior to 
the 2002 survey. They were also more likely 
than workers with no history of depression 
to report a number of specific problems at 
work— including reduced activity at work 
because of a long-term health condition, at 
least one mental-health disability day in the 
previous two weeks, and absence from work 
in the previous week. 


The survey found a correlation between 
worker depression and the presence of 
chronic health conditions, drug or alcohol 
dependency or anxiety disorders. But it did 
not find a correlation between excess weight 
and worker depression. 
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Blue-collar 


Note: Employed population aged 25 to 64 having experienced depression in the past 12 months. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XWE. 
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Adults who live in large Canadian cities 

are far less likely to be obese than their 
counterparts living outside urban centres. 
Twenty percent of people aged 18 or older 
living in a census metropolitan area (CMA) 
in 2004 were obese, compared with 29% of 
those who lived outside a CMA. The national 
average Is 23%. 


The likelihood of being obese is smaller in 
cities with large populations. In CMAs with a 
population of at least two million—Toronto, 
Montréal and Vancouver—only 17% of 
adults were obese in 2004. By contrast, 

in CMAs with a population of 100,000 to 

2 million, 24% of adults were obese. And in 
urban centres with populations of 10,000 to 
100,000, 30% of adults were obese. 


At the national level, this relationship 
between excess weight and urban/rural 
residence is not evident among children— 


Chart 17.7 
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except in Alber In 2004, Albertans aged 2 
to 17 who lived in CMAs were less likely to 
be overweight or obese than those who lived 
outside CMAs. 


Among adults who do not live in urban 
centres, those who commute to a large city 
or even to a smaller urban centre are less 
likely to be obese. In municipalities where 
few residents commute to work in an urban 
centre, the obesity rate is almost twice the 
national average. 


The growing prevalence of obesity among 
Canadians in recent years is a matter of some 
concern because obesity increases the higher 
risk of such health conditions as Type 2 
diabetes, cardiovascular disease and high 
blood pressure. Functional limitations and 
disabilities are also associated with excess 
weight. 


CMA 100,000 to 
< 2 million 
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Notes: Household population aged 18 and older with a measured body mass index of 30 or higher. 


Excludes the territories. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XIE. 
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Tab 


ceo eee deteeecmeeeemcanieeeeeaneemmees 


2000 
Both sexes Males Females  Bothsexes 
rate per 100,000 population 


All causes of death 615.5 778.3 493.2 571.9 
Septicaemia 3.8 46 oo 4.0 
Viral hepatitis 0.4 0.6 0.2 1.0 
Human immunodeficiency virus 1.6 2.6 0.5 er 
Malignant neoplasms 180.4 2208 149.4 173.7 
Colon, rectum and anus 19.0 24.0 15.1 18.7 
Pancreas 8.9 10.1 7.8 9.3 
Trachea, bronchus and lung 47.1 64.3 34.4 46.6 
Breast 13.9 0.3 25.0 12.8 
Prostate! ve 26.7 Pe ri 
Diabetes mellitus 18.9 22.9 iy 19.6 
Alzheimer’s disease Paez 1K 13.8 12.7 
Heart diseases 152.0 202.9 113.4 126.8 
Ischaemic heart diseases 117.4 163.1 82.9 96.2 
Other heart diseases 31.6 SI 21 PA Serf 
Cerebrovascular diseases 42.2 46.4 38.8 34.9 
Influenza and pneumonia 13.2 17.0 11.0 13.4 
Influenza 1-5 1.6 1.4 0.7 
Pneumonia a es 15.4 9.6 WT 
Chronic lower respiratory diseases 2TR2 39.8 19.8 24.8 
Chronic liver disease and cirrhosis 6.5 9.4 3.9 6.0 
Alcoholic liver disease 3.3 42 feo 3.0 
Other chronic liver disease and cirrhosis 4 42 2.4 3.0 
Renal failure 8.4 Vee: 6.7 8.3 
Certain conditions originating in the perinatal 
period 3.9 43 oD 4.3 
Congenital malformations, deformations and 
chromosomal abnormalities 3.4 ont SAI 3.1 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 25.8 35.8 16.6 24.7 
Motor vehicle accidents 8.6 12.4 5.0 8.7 
Falls 4.3 5.9 aul 5.4 
Accidental poisoning and exposure to noxious 
substances 3.0 43 iar 2.8 
Suicide 11.4 18.0 5.0 10.8 


Homicide 1.6 2 0.8 eri 


Note: Rates are age standardized to the 1991 Census of Population. = 
1. Acombined rate is not calculated for gender-specific causes of death. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0552. 


le 17.1 Mortality rates, by selected causes and by sex, 2000 and 2004 
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Table 17.2 Life expectancy at birth, by sex and by province and territory, 2004 


SOLES ERT EL EIEN LEE LN ELLIE LL D ELIS OIE ETE LEME DEEPIS LEEDS N ESE TEES OOS EB BOYES RIT OSS HERI ARTE SSG EIS HS oR aS ee ane 


Males Females 


age in years 
Canada 77.8 82.6 
Newfoundland and Labrador 75.8 81.3 
Prince Edward Island 76.8 81.6 
Nova Scotia 76.5 81.6 
New Brunswick 77.0 82.2 
Quebec ISS 82.6 
Ontario 78.3 82.7 
Manitoba 76.4 81.4 
Saskatchewan 76.6 82.1 
Alberta ES 82.6 
British Columbia 78.7 83.1 
Yukon 74.5 78.6 
Northwest Territories 78.4 81.7 


Nunavut 66.8 74.2 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0511... ~~ 


Table 17.3 Residents of care facilities for the aged, by sex and by province and territory, 
1999/2000 and 2004/2005 


1999/2000 a 2004/2005 
Both sexes Males Females Both sexes Males Females 
number 

Canada! 168,911 38,469 97,605 189,325 44,748 106,146 
Newfoundland and Labrador 3,785 We? Pails 4,225 1,379 2,846 
Prince Edward Island 1,502 443 1,059 1,623 494 1,129 
Nova Scotia 6,613 SiG 4,876 6,550 We? 4,778 
New Brunswick 5,814 1,741 4,073 6,206 1,898 4,308 
Quebec! 32,837 e ie 38,431 2 - 
Ontario 68,827 18,656 50,171 80,674 23,001 57,673 

_ Manitoba 8,883 2,915 6,368 9,563 2,856 6,707 
Saskatchewan ; 8,495 2,632 5,863 8,126 2,568 5,558 
Alberta 13,382 4,180 9,202 14,185 4,684 9,501 
British Columbia 18,582 5,226 13,356 19,528 6,017 13,511 

_ Territories? 191 67 124 214 79 135 


Notes: Data are as of March 31. 
Care facilities in which the predominant group of residents are elderly; residents of these facilities are not exclusively 
the aged. 

1. Data for Quebec are derived from administrative sources of the Ministére de Ia santé et des services sociaux; these 
sources do not provide the age and sex distribution of residents, therefore, the Canada totals for males and females 
exclude Quebec. 

2. Includes data for Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 107-5504. 
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2000/2001 
Very good Good _‘ Fair or poor 
or excellent 
% 

Both sexes 61.4 26.6 12.0 
12 to 19 70.8 24.3 4.9 
12 to 14 VT 23.4 3.9 
15 to 19 69.7 24.8 5.5 
20 to 34 73.0 21.9 5.4 
20 to 24 72.4 22.4 onl 
25 to 34 Thee 21.6 51 
35 to 44 66.7 Aye! 8.0 
45 to 64 55.8 29.1 et 
45 to 54 59.2 28.0 12.8 
55 to 64 50.5 30.7 18.7 
65 and older 36.4 33.8 29.7 
Males 63.0 25.8 ane 
12 to 19 73.4 22.3 4.2 
12 to 14 72.7 23.6 3.6 
15 to 19 73.7 21.6 4.6 
20 to 34 75.0 20.3 47 
20 to 24 76.1 18.9 4.8 
25 to 34 74.3 21.0 4.6 
35 to 44 66.8 NT) ys 
45 to 64 56.2 29.1 14.6 
45 to 54 59.3 28.8 11.9 
55 to 64 ie 29.5 18.9 
65 and older 36.7 33.0 30.2 
Females 59.9 27.4 12.7 
12 to 19 68.0 26.3 5.6 
12 to 14 ean 23.1 41 
15 to 19 65.6 28.1 6.4 
20 to 34 70.9 23.6 5.6 
20 to 24 68.5 26.0 5.4 
25 to 34 en 20a 5.6 
35 to 44 66.6 24.8 8.6 
45 to 64 55.8 29.0 15.6 
45 to 54 59.1 27.2 137 
55 to 64 49.5 31.9 18.6 
65 and older 36. 2 34.4 29.3 


FAA LIRR NILES ELIT LT Ne EO DERE ERAS TN AMORA I 


Very good 
or excellent 


60.1 
67.4 
68.3 
66.9 
70.0 
69.0 
70.5 
65.2 
56.0 
58.7 
52.4 
39.5 
60.6 
69.7 
67.8 
70.8 
69.6 
69.7 
69.5 
64.8 
55.8 
58.6 
52.2 
39.9 
59.6 
65.0 
68.9 
62.8 
70.3 
68.2 
71.4 
65.8 


Good 


Fair or poor 


11.2 


Notes: Household population ‘aged 12 and older who rate their own health status as being either excellent, very good, good, 


fair or poor. 
Excludes the “Not stated” category. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 105-0022, 105-0222 and 105-0422. 
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Table 17.5 Fruit and vegetable eons apiion by age group and sex, ee 


RESELLERS IOS LPL IIE ELL SEE NCE a 


~ More th than 10 tim ~ Not stated 


Less than 5 times 
per day per day 
% 
Both sexes 53.3 36.9 4.3 3.5 
12 to 19 47.7 38.8 ial 6.5 
12 to 14 43.0 40.7 8.3 8.0 
15 to 19 50.7 SES 6.3 5.6 
20 to 34 bors 35.9 5). 3 
20 to 24 56.1 34.1 5.9 3.9§ 
25 to 34 54.9 36.9 5.0 G2 
35 to 44 58.4 34.8 sh OMf 
45 to 64 54.9 36.4 3.8 4.9 
45 to 54 56.8 Sore 4.0 3.9 
55 to 64 52:3 38.0 3.6 6.2 
65 and older 447 40.6 Ore 11.6 
Males 60.0 30.4 3.6 6.0 
12 to 19 50.6 Bow 7.0 6.9 
12 to 14 46.4 36.0 8.1£ 9.5 
15 to 19 53D 35.1 6.3 5.1E 
20 to 34 62.2 29.3 45 4.0 
20 to 24 62.9 26.9 5.65 4.6§ 
25 to 34 61.8 30.6 3.9 3.6 
35 to 44 65.6 27.9 2.4 4A 
45 to 64 62.4 29.2 2.8 5.6 
45 to 54 63.9 28.4 3.1£ 46 
55 to 64 60.5 30.3 2.35 6.9 
65 and older 51.2 33.7 2.2E 13.0 
Females 46.7 43.2 Si 5.0 
12 to 19 44.5 42.2 7.2 6.1 
12 to 14 39.3 45.8 8.5E 6.4E 
15 to 19 47.8 39.9 6.3& 6.0 
20 to 34 48.5 42.4 6.1 3.0 
20 to 24 48.8 41.7 6.2E 3.2E 
25 to 34 48.3 42.8 6.1 2.9E 
35 to 44 50.9 41.9 3.8 3.4 
45 to 64 47.5 43.5 4.8 4.2 
45 to 54 50.1 41.8 4.8 3.38 
55 to 64 44.0 45.7 4.8 bs 
65 and older 39. a 46.1 a. a 40% __ 10. 5 


Note: Household population aged 12 ‘and older ‘who reported the. average number of times per day that they cc consume fruits 
and vegetables. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0449. 
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Table 17.6 Daily or occasional smokers, by sex and age group and by province and 
AMA 2005 


se Se SEO so anes 


‘Canada ~ Newfoundland ‘and Labrador Prince Edward!sland NovaScotia New Brunswick 
0 
Yo 


Both sexes 21.7 23.1 22.2 22.6 22.5 
12 to 19 12.1 17.6 11.2 9.5 9.8 
20 to 34 28.6 32.3 29.3 30.8 32.2 
35 to 44 26.8 29.2 21.8 32.9 29.2 
45 to 64 22.3 20.6 27.6 21.6 22.8 
65 and older 10.5 bit 10.95 12:2 9.6 
Males 23.6 23.4 25.4 23.7 24.8 
12 to 19 11.9 18.05 10.6& 10.7 11.4 
20 to 34 32.1 33.2 36.3 Slee 35.6 
35 to 44 29.6 28.7 25.0 36.8 31.9 
45 to 64 23.4 19.1 29.1 22.0 24.5 
65 and older Se 15.9 16.4— Wal 10.2 
Females 19.8 22.8 19.1 21.6 20.3 
12 to 19 2s3 17.15 11.7 8.4€ 8.2E 
20 to 34 25.0 31.4 23.1 29.9 28.7 
35 to 44 23.9 29.7 18.68 29.3 26.6 
45 to 64 21.2 22.0 26.2 21.2 2.2 


65 and older 10.1 8. 3 6.65 12.9 9.2 


Note: Household population aged 12 and older who reported currently being a 1 daily or occasional smoker. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0427. 


Table 17.7 Exposure of non-smokers to second-hand smoke at home, by age group and by 
province and territory, 2005 


Canada Newfoundland and Labrador Prince Edward Island ‘ Nova Scotia 7 New Brunswick 


LD} 
Yo 


12 and older 8.7 11.9 13.6 10.6 12.1 
12 to 14 22.1 Bor 28.75 19.9 31.0 
15 to 19 20.8 22.8 30.4§ Pare 25.8 
20 to 24 13.9 16.4 21.9 17.7 20.8 
25 to 34 6.0 5.4€ 7.5E 6.85 g.2E 
35 to 44 5.4 10.6 11.0 6.18 8.5£ 
45 to 54 6.9 12.9 F 11.4 9.08 
55 to 64 6.9 g.5E 13.0 7.9§ 10.2 
65 to 74 5.8 3.5 10.7E 7.9§ 8.7§ 
75 and older 4.4 8. of Fe 5. tE 4. AF 


catia 


Note: ‘Non- “smoking household population aged 12 and older who reported that at least one person smokes ‘inside their ; 
home every day or almost every day. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0456. 
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‘SR eee AN ements 


roster 


Saskatchewan “Alberta 


OOS ORT LOE SERIES LT AER SSE NES CS aS ee 


BONSSOSERIS AOA SES SSU BRB BESS 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba British Columbia Yukon Northwest ‘Territories “Nunavut 
% 
24.4 20.7 20.4 23.8 22.7 17.8 30.4 36.0 52.8 
16.6 10.6 9.9 diol 10.9 10/0) e525 17.6 43.0 
Sie 27.3 28.4 31.9 28.4 250m On 42.9 62.5 
28.6 26.3 26.2 28.5 29.7 20.4 =26.5E 46.6 KY AS) 
25.3 21.4 21.4 27.0 22.8 Wiss Seats 31.8 45.6 
12.6 9.3 8.6 11.4 12.0 93 18.7F 31.88 F 
25.3 23.3 21.7 24.8 25.5 19.6 32.6 33.7 52.8 
15.1 10.9 10.5§ WAG 10.6 99 12.6E 19.85 Bbre 
31.1 33.4 32.0 32.6 33.6 27.2 43.4 42.6 65.1 
31.2 28.8 25.9 30.2 33.8 25.0 33.05 39.3 64.0 
26.3 22.9 21.1 2725 24.2 WN Sr 27.7 40.4 
13.5 9.7 10.8 12.6 12.4 9.1 F 34.15 F 
23.4 18.2 19.1 22.8 20.0 16.0 28.1 38.6 52.9 
18.3 10.3 9.3F 13.4 Wik 10.0 18.18 15.3 50.9 
31.0 Zao 24.9 Cire 23.1 23.0 37.3E 43.3 59.8 
26.0 23.6 26.5 26.9 25.4 15.8 19.95 54.4 51.2E 
24.4 20.0 PANO 26.4 PALS 16.3 32.5 36.65 50.9§ 
11.9 9.0 7.0 10.3 ile 9.5 F F F 
Quebec Ontario. “Manitoba ~ Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Yukon Northwest Territories Nunavut 
% 
13.0 1s) 8.6 7.8 8.1 4.8 8.25 19.0 17.0 
31.3 17.4 20.6 22.8 22.9 16.0 35.35 43.4€ 57.4 
31.0 18.1 19.6 17.9 18.9 13.6 20.9§ 37.4 F 
20.8 11.5 14.4€ 7.85 13.1 9.2 F F F 
10.2 5 4.3E 3.7F 4.7 2.7§ F IF F 
8.7 4.2 5.3E 6.9§ 4.4€ 2.4€ F F F 
10.7 Oye: 7.0& 6.4E 5.9E 4.08 F F F 
10.6 5.6 7.9§ 6.4 5.8E 2.65 F F F 
7.9 orf, 5.8E 3.7F 4.8§ 2.6& F F F 
a 6.3 44 4.2E 3.38 4.6§ 1.65 - F F F 
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Table ae g Health expenditures, 2002 to 2006 


12 2008~~”~—~—~=~«OOASC*<“i*é‘;‘*«éOOS!:COC*«C 
$ millions 
Health expenditures 114,912.4 123 382.0 131,380.2 139,836.3 148,014.1 
Hospitals 34,887.5 37,162.1 39,863.8 42,098.8 44,131.3 
Other institutions 10,751.1 11,501.9 12,326.1 13,204.3 13,962.2 
Physicians 15,048.9 16,1246 17,167.9 18,127.8 19,413.2 
Other professionals 13,096.8 13,190.3 14,197.9 14,904.6 15,616.4 
Dental services 8,264.8 8,447.1 8,983.1 9,486.1 9,943.3 
Vision care services 2,792.1 2,675.0 3,054.2 Olt 3,247.7 
Other 2,040.0 2,068.2 2,160.6 2,301.0 2,425.5 
Drugs 18,441.3 20,139.3 21,829.0 23,721.6 25,155.4 
Prescribed drugs 14,839.9 16,482.7 18,009.8 19,735.8 21,090.3 
Non-prescribed drugs 3,601.4 3,656.6 3,819.1 3,985.8 4,065.1 
Other expenditures 22,686.6 25,263.8 25,995.5 27,779.14 29,735.4 
% of gross domestic product 
Health expenditures 10.0 10.1 10.2 10.2 10.3 


A A SR RS ES SNE LEE RR IEE 


catenar ara 


Note: Health expenditures include ‘spending by federal, provincial, territorial and local governments, Workers’ Compensation 
boards and the private sector. 
Source: Canadian Institute for Health Information. 
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Table 17.9 Average weekly earnings of workers in the health care and social assistance 
sector, selected groups, 1998; 2001 and 2006 


“joeS”*é<“‘=~*‘s«~SOOTSC*é‘CN#SNSCNCO#C#;*‘C2}OOGG 
$ 

All health care and social! assistance 536.84 580.66 678.91 
Ambulatory health care services 493.18 532.95 683.14 
Offices of physicians 458.21 491.54 671.59 
Offices of dentists 493.93 535.85 701.57 
Hospitals 641.68 688.10 770.46 
Nursing and residential care facilities 452.13 519.67 613.00 
Social assistance 395.67 459.75 537.24 
Child daycare services 345.58 409.10 472.99 


fe EEE RI SENS SEN TD OE STE TE TTI TTT AI NT 


Note: Data include overtime. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0027. 
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Table 17.10 Capital and repair expenditures by the health care and social assistance 
sector by PTGNINRE and territory, 1995, 2000 and 2005 


ARRIOLA NN To eee cent ey 


1995 2000 2005? 
$ millions 

Canada 2,814.4 4,658.8 8,035.2 
Newfoundland and Labrador 27.0 130.3 80.2 
Prince Edward Island 6.9 16.0 17.0 
Nova Scotia 87.6 (AT 123.0 
New Brunswick 118.2 56.9 194.3 
Quebec Xx 982.9 1,709.8 
Ontario 1,204.5 1,835.4 3,185.9 
Manitoba 70.9 227.1 295.7 
Saskatchewan 93.4 156.3 190.4 
Alberta 123.8 Sbiee HONE 
British Columbia 370.6 602.3 1,189.8 
Yukon WaeZ 5.8 53) 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 14.4 a “ 
Northwest Territories i 6.9 14.6 
Nunavut i; 6. 0 WAI 


RE OSS EIR EIS IDG NE RELIES IE DGD BOONE EE ALON ELIE BEER ATI SE LIBEL I CANNER ME AAR! LOE NES EET CREAR. BB AN CTI 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 029-0005. 


Table 17.11 Access to specialized health services, by type of service and difficulties 
experienced one and UST 


Reena ORR ON SSN pesca 


—— fel El te — 
millions 
Individuals who accessed care 
Specialist visits 2.9 2.8 
Non-emergency surgeries 1.6 1.6 
Diagnostic tests 1.9 ae 
% 

Individuals who accessed care 
Specialist visits 11.6 10.9 
Non-emergency surgeries 6.2 6.0 
Diagnostic tests 7.5 8.5 
Individuals who experienced difficulties accessing care’ 

_ Specialist visits 20.9 18.7 
Non-emergency surgeries 12.9 235 
Diagnostic tests 15.9 13.4 


SERA SATA ASPET, 


SLOTTED LET NSIS IL EIS OES ESTE LITE IE LISI ETD SE IESE LSE EUN IIIS EEE I BSE ARE SS RSE SEO REA SSRI 


Notes: Household population aged 15 and older. 
“Specialized services” includes specialist visits for a new illness or condition, non-emergency surgery other than 
dental surgery, and selected diagnostic tests (non-emergency MRIs, CT scans and angiographies). 

1. Based on population accessing specialized service in past 12 months. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-575-XIE. 
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Table 17.12 Barriers to accessing specialized health services, by type of services, 2003 


and 2005 

_ Sanne 77 A ROE. ae aah 
% 

Specialist visits 
Waited too long for an appointment 67.8 67.8 
Difficulty getting an appointment 24.5 32.2 
Non-emergency surgeries 
Waited too long for an appointment 61.7 65.6 
Difficulty getting an appointment 23.6§ 22.9 
Diagnostic tests 
Waited too long for an appointment 55.0 58.8 
Waited too long for test So 36.2 
Difficulty getting an appointment 21. Be 17.8 


SRN AANA SNL LRAT RLS ESN RLS LTT I, 


Notes: ‘ ‘Specialized services” includes specialist visits for a new v illness 0 or r condition, non- emergency ‘surgery other than 
dental surgery, and selected diagnostic tests (non-emergency MRIs, CT scans, and angiographies). 
Household population aged 15 and older. 
Because multiple responses were allowed, totals may exceed 100%. 
Based on population accessing specialized service in past 12 months. Analysis excludes non-response (“I don’t 
know,” “not stated” and “refusal”). 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-575-XIE. 


Table 17.13 Waiting times for specialized health services, by type of health service, 2003 


and 2005 
oan Sa ———4 
% 

Specialist visits 
Less than 1 month 47.9 46.0 
1 to 3 months 40.7 41 
Longer than 3 months 11.4 12.9 
Non-emergency surgeries 
Less than 1 month 40.5 40.3 
1 to 3 months 42.1 40.7 
Longer than 3 months 17.4 19.1 
Diagnostic tests 
Less than 1 month O70 56.4 
1 to 3 months Sill son 
Longer than 3 months 1. 5 10.2 


LA ALA AN 


Notes: “Specialized services’ “includes specialist visits for a new illness or condition, non- emergency surgery other than 
dental surgery, and selected diagnostic tests (non-emergency MRIs, CT scans and angiographies). 
Household population aged 15 and older. 
Based on population reporting waiting times for specialized services accessed in the last 12 months. Analysis 
excludes non-response (“I don’t know,” “not stated” and “refusal”). 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 105-3002, 105-3003 and 105-3004. 
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Income, pensions, spending 


and wealth 


OVERVIEW 


The last decade of strong economic growth 
has benefited most Canadian families. 
Incomes have grown, while pensions, savings 
and retirement plans have grown strongly. 
Bigger incomes have enabled families to 
spend more and accrue wealth. By 2006, 
Canadians’ wealth was at a near-record high. 


Canada has many types of families, and each 
makes a living in a different way. In 2005, 
two-parent families with children had the 
highest median market income, at $72,800— 
market income is earnings from employment, 
investments and private pensions. But they 
also paid the most in taxes and received 
modest government transfers, bringing their 
median after-tax income to $65,700. 


Single people had the lowest median market 
income, at $18,100. Female lone-parent 
families had low incomes on average, 

but they received significant government 


Chart 18.1 
Low income rates, by family type 


Seema Lam 


% 
60 


50 
40 


30 


Economic Senior families 
families, two 


people or more children 


Note: After-tax income 1992 base. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-202-XIE. 
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Non-senior 
couples without 


transfers, so their median after-tax income 
was $30,400. 


Senior families made little by way of market 
income in 2005; however, their median 
government transfers totalled $22,000, and 
they paid lower taxes. So senior families 
collected a median $40,400 in after-tax 
income in 2005. 


Median after-tax income for all families with 
two or more people rose 1.6% from 2004 
to $56,000, after adjusting for inflation. This 
gain in after-tax income came on the heels 
of a 1.3% gain in 2004 as strong economic 
growth created jobs and boosted earnings. 


Proportion with low income has 
fallen considerably 


Thanks to economic conditions over the past 
decade, the percentage of Canadians below 


Two-parent Female lone- Single people 
families with parent families 
children 
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OVERVIEW 


the low-income cutoff rate—the threshold 
below which a larger share of income than 
average is devoted to the necessities of 

food, shelter and clothing—has decreased 
considerably. Among all family types, the 
proportion fell from a high of 12.1% in 1996 
to 7.4% in 2005. 


From 1996 to 2005, the percentage of 
female lone-parent families living in low 
income dropped from 52.7% to 29.1%, 
partly because more lone parents are earning 
income. The share of seniors with low 
income hit a low of 1.6% in 2005. Also, the 
proportion of children aged 18 and younger 
living in low-income families stood at 11.7%, 
down from a peak of 18.6% in 1996. 


Income levels vary widely by 
province 


Income levels vary widely from province to 
province. In 2005, for the second consecutive 
year, economic families of two or more 
people in Alberta had the highest median 
market income in the country, at $70,300. 
Ontario families were next, at $63,600. Only 
Alberta and Ontario families had median 


Chart 18.2 
Family median after-tax income, by 
province, 2005 


aan pace abt sore ee 


Canada 
NLL. 
PEs 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


0 20 40 60 80 
$ thousands 


Note: Measured in 2005 constant dollars; economic families of 
two or more people. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-202-XIE. 
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Average household spending, selected 
expenditures, 2005 


SRLS OR ARRAS ANCE OIE 


$ 

Personal taxes 13,698 
Shelter 12,614 
Transportation 9,073 
Food Hels 
Household operation 3,091 
Clothing 2,588 
Health care 1,799 
1,094 


Personal care , 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 203-2001. 


market incomes above the national median of 
TO AOE OOo. 


In Atlantic Canada, families’ median market 
incomes ranged between $36,900 in 
Newfoundland and Labrador and $49,100 

in Nova Scotia. In Quebec, families earned a 
median market income of $50,100. 


Households have been spending 
more 


With wallets generally getting fatter over the 
past five years, Canadian households have 
increased their spending as well. In 2000, 
households spent an average of $55,614 on 
food, shelter, clothing, transportation, taxes 
and other things; by 2005, this total had 
climbed to $66,857. 


Where you live helps determine how 

much you spend—rural households spent 

an average $12,210 less than urban ones 

in 2005. Home ownership also affects 
household spending—annual expenditures 
of homeowners are almost double those of 
renters. Also, couples with children spend far 
more than single people. 


Of the average $66,857 in household 
spending in 2005, about 20% went to taxes 
at the federal, provincial and municipal 
levels. Most of the rest was spent on 

shelter and household operation (23%), 
transportation (14%) and food (11%). Other 
components of after-tax household spending 
included recreation (6%), tobacco products 
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OVERVIEW 


and alcoholic beverages (2%), and personal 
care (2%). 


Personal insurance and retirement plans are 
also major expenditures for most Canadian 
families. Among those who regularly set aside 
money for the future, the average in 2005 
was $3,921. 


Households spend money partly according 
to how much they earn. For example, among 
the richest fifth of Canadian households, 29% 
of their budget went to taxes and 15% to 
shelter costs. By contrast, among the poorest 
fifth of households, less than 4% went to 
taxes, but 30% was spent on shelter. As a 
proportion of the total household budget, 

the poorest families also spent more than 
twice as much as the richest families on food. 
Clothing and transportation took up roughly 
equal proportions among all income groups. 


Assets and debts have both 
increased 


Some household spending is entirely 
consumed or used, such as money spent 
on food, fuel or recreational activities. A 


Chart 18.3 
Average annual expenditures, by selected 
household type, 2005 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 67-202-XWE. 


considerable amount also goes toward 
building equity in property and accumulating 
financial or non-financial assets. In 2005, 

the total value of Canadian families’ assets 
climbed to $5.6 trillion, up from $3.9 trillion 
in 1999. For Canadian households, the roof 
above their heads is their single biggest asset, 
and the value of their homes has increased by 
half from 1999 to 2005. 


The increase in household assets has been 
accompanied by a roughly similar increase 
in household debt. From 2001 to 2005, the 
value of Canadians’ assets grew 25.9%. 
During this period, their liabilities also 
swelled, by 23.5%, as building those assets 
has required some borrowing. As a result, 
households were spending about 8% of their 
disposable income to pay the interest on 
borrowed funds in 2005. 


- Selected sources 


| Statistics Canada 


* Analytical Studies Branch Research Paper | 
Series. Occasional. 11F0019MIE2007294 | 


* Canada’s Retirement Income Programs. 
Irregular. 74-507-XCB 
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Review. Quarterly. 13-010-XWE 


* Household Expenditures Research Paper 
Series. Occasional. 62FO026MIE2006001 


e¢ Income in Canada. Annual. 75-202-XIE 
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Financial security means different things to 
each of us. Most often, we measure it by net 
worth—comparing our assets to our debts. 
Canadians’ net worth has grown considerably 
after years of strong economic growth and 

an explosive real estate market. In 2005, 
Canada’s 13.3 million families had a median 
net worth of $148,350. 


The total value of all assets held by Canadian 
families rose 42.4% from 1999 to 2005, 

due in large part to the rapid rise in real 
estate prices. Canadians collectively owned 
$2.36 trillion worth of real estate in 2005. 


Canadians have also seen their net worth rise 
thanks to the performance of private pension 
assets and financial, non-pension assets. 
Pension assets—such as employer-sponsored 
registered pension plans (RPPs) and personal 
registered retirement savings plans (RRSPs)— 
rose 41.7% from 1999 to 2005. 


Chart 18.4 
Family assets 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13FO026MIE. 
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Private pension 
assets 


Financial assets such as mutual funds, 
investment funds, stocks and bonds have 
grown at a slower pace of 20.0%, in part 
because of fluctuations in the stock markets 
in the first years of the new century. The value 
of Canadians’ stock holdings as a whole was 
virtually unchanged from 1999 to 2005. 


Debts are the other side of the financial 
security equation. While Canadian families’ 
assets were increasing tremendously in value 
from 1999 to 2005, their debts were also 
accumulating—their total amount of debt 
swelled by 47.5%. Mortgages accounted for 
three-quarters of all their debts, although 
lines of credit, credit cards and car loans 
were also major sources of debt. 


But even though debts have grown at a 
slightly faster pace than assets, the financial 
security of the average Canadian family is still 
fairly strong. 


0 1999 
@ 2005 


Financial assets, 
non-pension 


Equity in business 
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Imagine starting a new life in a new country. 
You leave family, friends and everything 
familiar behind. You step off the plane and 
begin looking for a place to call home. 
Perhaps you need to learn the language. You 
also need to find a source of income. 


While many families begin earning a solid 
income soon after their arrival, some have 
a quite different experience. Canada has 
attracted more highly skilled and educated 
immigrants: despite this, the economic 
situation of new immigrant families has 
improved little since 2000. Immigrants 

who have been in Canada for less than two 
years seem to have difficulty adjusting over 
the short term, according to a study on the 
income of immigrants who arrived from 1992 
to 2004. In 2004, low-income rates among 
immigrants during their first full year in 
Canada were 3.2 times higher than those of 
Canadian-born people. 


Chart 18.5 
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The probability that an immigrant would 
enter a period of low income during their 
first year in Canada was high, ranging from 
34% to 46% in the years studied. However, 
between 34% and 41% of those in low 
income during their first year escaped low 
income after just one year. In fact, if arriving 
immigrants escaped low income during their 
first full year in Canada, their chances of 
staying out of it were high. 


Another 18.5% of recent immigrants 
remained in low income for at least four of 
their first five years in Canada. 


In 1993, the selection system for immigrants 
was changed to attract those with more 
education and specific skills. As a result, the 
proportion of immigrants aged 15 and older 
with university degrees and marketable skills 
has risen dramatically. 


Immigrants in Canada 


Total population 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


Note: Persons age 20 and older: immigrants in Canada 1 to 10 complete years. 


‘Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11F0019MIE. 
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Canadians’ assets in registered pension plans 
(RPPs), registered retirement savings plans 
(RRSPs) and the Canada/Quebec Pension 
Plans (C/QPP) have doubled in value since 
1990 (taking inflation into account). By 2003, 
Canadians had more than $1.3 trillion saved 
in these accounts for their senior years. 


RPPs account for the biggest chunk of 

this total, at about 63%. These plans are 
established by companies to provide pension 
benefits for their employees when they retire. 
RRSPs account for 30%. They are personal 
retirement savings plans offered by financial 
institutions. The government-run C/QPP 
retirement plans account for about 6%. 


Pension funds are heavily invested in stocks 
and equity investment funds, so the strong 
performance of the stock market over the 
1990s was a major factor driving their 
growth. Weaker market conditions in the 


Chart 18.6 
Pension savings 
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1. Canada and Quebec pension plans. 


first years of the new century have made it 
difficult for RPPs and RRSPs to regain the 
levels they reached in 2000. But over the 
longer term, the growth has been strong. 


As of January 2004, there were 14,777 active 
registered pension plans in Canada, covering 
5.6 million working Canadians. The share of 
people covered by an RPP, however, has been 
shrinking over the past three decades, from 
46% in 1977 to 39% in 2003. 


In addition to RPPs, Canadians can turn 

to other retirement Savings programs, 

such as RRSPs. In 2004, about 5.6 million 
Canadians—or about 38% of all eligible 
taxfilers aged 25 to 64—made RRSP 
contributions with a value of $25.2 billion. 
This proportion was up slightly from 36% 

in 1992. In 2004, 1.4 million Canadians 
withdrew about $7 billion from their RRSP 
accounts—an average of $4,905 per person. 
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2. Executive pension plans known as ‘retirement compensation arrangements.’ 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 74-507-XIE. 
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In many ways the rich do get richer. From 
1984 to 2005, the richest Canadian families 
enjoyed the strongest growth in wealth 
(excluding growth in pension accounts), as 
the average net worth of the richest fifth of 
families increased by 64% and the second 
richest fifth by 48%. 


At the same time, families with the lowest net 
worth saw virtually no growth in wealth at all 
over that period. The second poorest actually 
saw their net worth decrease 11%. 


The net worth of the middle group of 
Canadian families has risen at a steady pace 
over the past twenty years, climbing from 
$67,300 in 1984 to $74,400 in 1999 and to 
$84,800 in 2005—up 26% over the period. 


Part of the growth in net worth can be 
attributed to Canada’s aging population. The 


Chart 18.7 
Family wealth 
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Middle 40% 


higher average age of Canadians means that 
most people are in their prime earning years. 


Another driving force is the hot housing 
market. Since most families in the top fifth 
own a house, this group gained significantly 
from the real estate boom—from 1999 to 
2005, these families saw the median value 
of their principal residence rise by $75,000. 
However, since very few of the poorest 
families owned a residence, this group has 
gained little benefit from the rise in housing 
prices. 


In terms of actual wealth, the gap between 
top and bottom is even starker—the median 
wealth of the richest families was $551,000, 
whereas the poorest owed about $1,000. 
The second poorest fifth of Canadian families 
were little better off, having an average net 
worth of just $12,500. 


Top 10% 
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Table 18. 1 Average total income, by economic family type, 1991 to 2005 


——————————— oes” 1 
$ 2005 constant 

Economic families 67,500 67,000 65,900 66,600 67,000 67,200 
Elderly families! 51,300 49,600 50,300 50,000 52,500 48,200 
Married couples 45,800 44,800 46,300 46,000 47,000 47,000 
Other elderly families 63,700 60,100 58,900 59,300 65,300 52,100 
Non-elderly families? 70,300 70,100 68,700 69,600 69,600 70,200 
Married couples 66,700 68,800 66,800 64,800 66,000 68,900 
No earner 32,200 31,600 30,400 31,300 29,100 33,300 
One earner 52,600 53,200 53,500 54,000 53,900 53,200 
Two earners 76,300 79,200 78,000 74,800 76,400 81,500 
Two-parent families with children? 75,400 75,800 74,000 75,300 75,100 75,000 
No earner 21,400 21,500 23,200 22,300 20,700 22,700 
One earner 55,800 55,700 54,500 56,900 54,200 57,800 
Two earners 76,600 78,000 76,300 78,100 78,500 78,400 
Three or more earners 95,700 94,300 95,700 95,800 95,700 97,000 
Married couples with other relatives 93,000 92,300 92,500 93,500 92,000 96,600 
Lone-parent families? 30,900 32,100 30,300 31,300 32,000 31,200 
Male lone-parent families 48,600 49,900 43,100 43,200 43,900 48 200 
Female lone-parent families 28,400 29,800 28,400 29,400 30,200 28,600 
No earner 17,000 17,500 18,300 17,900 18,400 17,100 
One earner 31,100 33,000 31,600 32,600 33,100 33,600 
Two or more earners 45,700 46,600 43,600 48,400 50,600 46,300 
Other non-elderly families 55,500 49,900 53,700 54,100 53,500 60,700 
Unattached individuals 27,800 28,000 28,000 27,800 28,200 27,500 
Elderly male 25,400 27,600 25,500 29,500 28,200 29,200 
Non-earner 24,000 27,200 24,200 25,900 25,900 26,600 

Earner 38,900 32,200 37,700 61,200 49,600 49,900E 
Elderly female 22,400 22,100 20,900 21,200 22,800 23,700 
Non-earner 22,000 21,600 20,400 20,800 22,400 23,100 
Earner 33,900 29,400 36,600 32,600 35,600 40,500 
Non-elderly male 31,900 31,700 32,100 32,400 31,700 31,000 
Non-earner 13,200 13,400 13,300 13,900 12,900 11,600 
Earner 36,200 35,800 37,700 37,200 36,400 36,000 
Non-elderly female 26,700 26,900 27,800 25,800 27,200 24,800 
Non-earner 14,100 14,100 13,800 16,000 14,100 11,300 
Earner _30, 500 3, 300 32,500 29, 900 31, 800. 30, 100 


Note: “Average total income’ “refers to ir ‘income from all sources, including government transfers and before deduction of 
federal and provincial income taxes. It may also be called ‘income before tax’ (but after transfers). 
1. Families in which the major income earner is 65 years of age and older; for data prior to 1996, the head of family is 65 
years of age or older. 
2. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65 years of age. 
3. Families with children less than 18 years of age. ~ 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0403. 
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TABLES 


SESSA SST. eA RAS eee OEE ERENCE EES TET TOE LOE OS IER EILEEN SI NOSIS SR one esata 


1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
$ 2005 constant 

68,700 71,200 72,700 75,400 76,600 76,400 75,900 77,700 78,400 
48,500 49,200 51,100 51,400 51,600 52,300 52,100 53,000 55,100 
47,300 48,100 50,400 49,900 50,700 50,700 51,100 52,800 53,400 
52,400 53,000 53,600 57,000 55,100 58,300 55,800 53,900 61,700 
72,000 74,800 76,300 79,400 80,700 80,300 79,900 82,000 82,400 
72,100 73,200 72,400 73,400 77,900 76,400 74,300 75,100 77,800 
34,900 33,000 34,700 35,700 40,800 37,400 35,600 35,300 35,600 
56,700 58,100 60,300 58,800 63,900 58,400 59,200 62,700 64,900 
83,200 85,700 83,300 83,600 87,700 87,700 84,000 83,700 87,300 
77,500 81,200 83,200 86,300 87,500 88,100 89,100 92,400 89,500 
24,800 23,900 23,200 23,000 25,300 25,600 23,400 24,800 21,500 
56,900 64,100 63,200 63,200 64,400 68,100 69,900 67,600 64,200 
80,500 83,500 84,800 88,200 88,600 88,800 89,300 92,500 90,900 


99,600 99,600 103,100 107,400 109,900 107,400 108,800 115,200 111,200 
96,100 98,300 102,900 110,000 105,900 105,100 105,300 108,100 113,700 


31,300 34,100 — 35,300 38,400 39,200 37,400 38,200 38,200 44,500 
47,700 50,800 951,700 56,400 53,000 53,300 57,700 53,800 64,200 
28,600 31,200 32,200 34,800 36,300 33,600 33,800 34,700 40,100 
16,200 16,700 17,700 16,700 17,600 16,800 16,600 17,900 17,800 
32,200 33,300 33,700 34,700 36,100 34,000 33,400 34,800 41,300 
48,700 51,700 50,900 56,100 58,200 50,800 53,300 50,600 93,000 
59,300 64,000 64,700 67,300 67,500 69,300 64,000 67,300 65,500 
27,400 28,200 30,000 30,000 30,800 31,400 32,000 31,800 32,300 
29,500 30,500 29,200 28,000 29,800 29,500 30,800 30,200 31,200 
27,000 27,000 27,400 26,100 27,900 26,800 27,000 28,100 26,800 
44 300 51,700 41,200 38,500 40,900 41,200 44,300 38,300 48,600 
24,300 23,900 23,900 24,500 25,500 26,000 25,800 26,900 25,900 
23,300 23,000 23,200 23,700 24,300 25,400 24,900 25,700 24,800 
38,300 36,700 35,200 35,900 40,200 33,300 33,200 36,800 36,500 
30,500 31,600 33,300 34,600 35,100 35,300 36,300 35,400 36,800 
10,900 10,900 10,600 10,500 12,400 12,200 12,900 12,500 12,900 
36,200 37,100 38,000 39,100 39,500 40,100 41,200 39,800 42,000 
24,700 25,600 29,300 27,500 28,300 29,800 30,100 30,000 29,800 
12,200 11,400 11,300 11,200 12,600 12,500 13,500 13,400 15,200 


29,800 1 2 


RN 


34,900 35,000 33,700 


SRO TLE DE ONIN EI SE 


SALE 
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TABLES 


ROD RS REIT MCSE OEE OES LE ERI LEE EEE SILI TOL ELLE LEIS EISELE NET 


Canada “Newfoundland and Labrador ~ Prince Edward Island . Nova Scotia 
$ 2005 constant 


Economic families 78,400 60,200 62,600 68,000 
Elderly families! 55,100 38,500 45,700 47,600 
Married couples 53,400 37,000 45,800 48,100 
Other elderly families 61,700 41,900 F 46,300 
Non-elderly families? 82,400 64,400 65,800 72,100 
Married couples 77,800 58,300 63,600 67,400 
No earner 35,600 27,400€ F 39,500 
One earner 64,900 48,900 50,800 57,700 
Two earners 87,300 70,200 70,100 75,700 
Two-parent families with children? 89,500 72,400 72,700 76,300 
No earner 21,500 F F F 
One earner 64,200 44,500 F 51,000 
Two earners 90,900 77,000 70,800 75,500 
Three or more earners 111,200 84,700 81,500 94,700 
Married couples with other relatives 113,700 86,900 85,300 101,100 
Lone-parent families? 44,500 35,300 32,300 35,600 
Male lone-parent families 64,200 F F F 
Female lone-parent families 40,100 31,100 31,200 31,500 
No earner 17,800 F F F 
One earner 41,300 31,800 29,800 30,400 
Two or more earners 53,000 F F F 
Other non-elderly families 65,500 52,900 52,200 72,800 
Unattached individuals 32,300 24,800 23,700 25,400 
Elderly male 31,200 20,800 F 24,700 
Non-earner 26,800 20,400 E 24,800 
Earner 48,600 F F F 
Elderly female 25,900 19,700 22,400 24,500 
Non-earner 24,800 19,700 22,600 24,400 
Earner 36,500 F F F 
Non-elderly male 36,800 28,000 22,300 26,200 
Non-earner 12,900 F F 11,800 
Earner 42,000 36,700 26,300 30,900 
Non-elderly female 29,800 25,300 26,400 25,300 
Non-earner 15,200 E F 13,900 
Earner 33,700 29,300 30,000 29,000 


ee = 


Note: “Average total income” refers to income from all sources, including government transfers and before deduction of 
federal and provincial income taxes. It may also be called “income before tax” (but after transfers). 

1. Families in which the major income earner is 65 years of age and older. 

2. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65 years of age. 

3. Families with children less than 18 years of age. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0403. 
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61,700 
43,400 
41,400 
50,400 
65,100 
58,900 
30,300 
57,100 
64,900 
74;500 
F 
44,600 
75,400 
92,400 
90,400 
32,400 
F 
30,000 
F 
28,800 
F 
48,800 
23,700 
22,900 
20,500 
F 
22,300 
21,700 
F 
26,800 
7,100 
31,800 
20,700 
13,500€ 
22,700 


TABLES 


Quebec 


69,800 
46,700 
46,000 
48,800 
73,700 
68,500 
37,400 
61,700 
75,600 
83,800 
F 
64,100 
85,500 
100,800 
96,800 
45,600 
70,800 
37,600 
17,100 
36,900 
54,700 
57,100 
28,200 
26,300 
23,200 
F 
22,100 
21,300 
32,800 
31,700 
11,000 
36,800 
27,300 
13,800 
32,200 


Ontario 


85,700 
60,400 
56,800 
73,300 
90,100 
84,700 
34,500 
68,700 
97,700 
94,400 
F 
64,000 
97,900 
115,600 
130,800 
48,700 
66,000 
45,400 
19,000 
49,300 
56,100 
70,300 
36,000 
38,100 
30,700 
60,100 
29,500 
28,200 
40,400 
40,400 
14,000 
46,600 
33,200 
17,700 
37,400 


Manitoba Saskatchewan 


$ 2005 constant 
71,600 
52,500 
49,900 
64,200 
75,000 
68,100 
F 
53,100 
75,100 
81,300 
F 
62,400 
78,600 
105,900 
107,200 
37,700 
45,500 
36,000 
F 
34,500 
F 
69,500 
28,200 
28,100 
24,400 
F 
23,700 
22,700 
29,200 
32,100 
11,900 
34,900 
26,000 
13,200 
29,200 


INCOME, PENSIONS, SPENDING AND W 


70,700 
48,000 
48,000 
48,200 
75,100 
73,400 
F 
53,100 
80,600 
82,900 
F 
54,200 
79,000 
107,800 
106,800 
32,200 
42,900 
30,500 
F 
29,200 
F 
58,700 
27,100 
27,400 
25,400 
F 
22,800 
21,900 
29,300 
31,900 
10,800€ 
35,500 
24,300 
10,500€ 
27,500 


Alberta 


88,100 
56,000 
55,000 
61,100 
92,800 
94,900 
F 
85,600E 
99,300 
98,400 
F 
83,000 
92,000 
126,000 
127,900 
46,500 
68,200 
41,000 
F 
39,300 
50,700 
67,500 
38,100 
33,600 
33,800 
F 
26,100 
23,900 
37,200E 
44,200 
F 
46,300 
34,200 
12,700 
37,200 


LO LL TEST TI EEL LE EL LES ALE STE LED LEE TITEL SNES ESSE ISU LOOSE OR aaa en 


Te TT a eT TT a EI ERT TO 8 re eee sen RSI RESERPINE Saya ea 


New Brunswick 


British Columbia 


77,100 
63,400 
62,700 
66,700 
79,500 
80,400 
39,800 
60,200 
91,600 
87,800 
F 
58,900 
94,200 
108,800 
91,300 
39,500 
50,3008 
37,500 
F 
38,200 
F 
66,000 
32,600 
29,400 
26,100 
F 
28,400 
27,000 
38,000 
37,700 
15,900 
43,400 
28,000 
15,900 
29,900 


EEL EL EERE EIR ENO TE ETE 
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TABLES 


Table 18. 3 Average income after tax, by economic family type, 1991 to 2005— 


RSL SR SEE S  IETCEET I CLT LEDEE EL LA D LET IEE ITE 


1991 1992 

Economic families 54,100 54,100 
Elderly families! 44,100 43,300 
Married couples 39,700 39,400 
Other elderly families 54,200 51,900 
Non-elderly families? 55,900 56,100 
Married couples 52,200 54,200 
No earner 27,500 27,900 
One earner 41,700 43,200 
Two earners 59,200 61,500 
Two-parent families with children? 59,500 60,100 
No earner 20,900 21,200 
One earner 44,200 44,400 
Two earners 60,200 61,400 
Three or more earners 75,800 75,300 
Married couples with other relatives 74,400 74,200 
Lone-parent families? 27,000 28,200 
Male lone-parent families 38,200 40,000 
Female lone-parent families 25,400 26,600 
No earner 16,900 17,300 
One earner 27,300 28,900 
Two or more earners 38,600 40,000 
Other non-elderly families 46,400 42,300 
Unattached individuals 23,000 23,200 
Elderly male 22,300 24,100 
Non-earner 21,400 23,800 
Earner 31,200 27,200 
Elderly female 20,200 20,100 
Non-earner 19,900 19,800 
Earner 28,800 25,500 
Non-elderly male 25,400 25,400 
Non-earner 12,200 12,500 
Earner 28,500 28,400 
Non-elderly female 21,800 22,000 
Non-earner 12,800 12,800 
Earner 24, 500 25,300 


Note: “Average income after tax” refers to total income, @. which includes government transfers, “minus income ie tax. 


ae ae 


“4993 
$ 2005 constant 
53,200 53,600 
43,700 43,400 
40,300 40,000 
51,000 51,300 
54,900 55,400 
52,300 51,100 
26,500 27,/00 
42,900 43,100 
60,200 58,200 
58,900 59,400 
22,700 21,900 
44 200 45,100 
60,100 61,100 
76,300 76,100 
74,200 74,500 
27,200 27,600 
36,100 35,000 
25,800 26,500 
18,200 17,700 
27,900 28,700 
38,400 41,700 
44,700 45,100 
23,100 22,900 
22,600 25,000 
21,700 22,900 
31,000 43,500 
19,200 19,600 
18,900 19,300 
29,500 27,300 
25,400 25,500 
12,400 12,900 
29,300 28,800 
22,600 21,200 
12,700 14,400 
25, 900 24, 100 


53,700 
45,100 
40,600 
55,600 
55,300 
51,800 
25,900 
42,700 
59,300 
59,100 
20,400 
43,500 
61,100 
75,700 
73,100 
28,100 
35,700 
26,900 
18,100 
28,900 
43,000 
44,700 
23,200 
24,400 
23,000 
37,400 
20,500 
20,200 
29,000 
25,100 
12,000 
28,400 
22,200 
13,000 
25, 400 


54,000 
41,300 
40,100 
45,500 
56,000 
53,800 
28,400 
42,300 
62,900 
59,300 
22,200 
45,400 
61,700 
77,100 
76,900 
27,900 
39,800 
26,000 
17,000 
29,700 
40,800 
50,900 
22,800 
24,900 
23,100 
38,900 
21,100 
20,600 
32,400 
24,700 
10,800 
28,300 
20,500 
10,600 
24,500 


LEELA NE 


1. Families in which the major income earner is 65 years of age and older; for data prior to 1996, the head of family is 65 or 


older. 


2. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65 years of age. 


3. Families with children less than 18 years of age. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0603. 
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55,100 
41,700 
40,400 
46,000 
57,200 
55,900 
29,300 
45,000 
63,800 
61,000 
24,100 
43,900 
63,200 
79,400 
76,700 
27,900 
39,300 
26,000 
16,100 
28,700 
42,900 
50,000 
22,800 
25,200 
23,600 
35,000 
21,500 
20,800 
30,500 
24,500 
10,200 
28,700 
20,500 
11,300 
24,300 


SETAE OTL EE TE ILENE LLNS LEE OLN PES ELL ELE STM SET EEE LESS SEEGERS DEES RIE REES 


1998 


56,900 
42,000 
40,800 
46,400 
59,300 
56,800 
28,300 
45,800 
65,700 
63,800 
23,200 
49,100 
65,400 
79,300 
78,200 
30,200 
41,800 
28,200 
16,500 
29,600 
45,900 
53,300 
23,200 
26,000 
23,600 
40,400 
21,300 
20,700 
29,700 
25,200 
10,300 
29,200 
21,100 
10,600 
25,400 


1999 


58,600 
43,900 
42,900 
47,200 
61,100 
56,700 
29,100 
47,500 
64,800 
65,900 
22,800 
49,800 
66,700 
82,800 
82,700 
31,300 


41,800 


29,300 
17,100 
30,300 
46,000 
54,400 
24,400 
25,100 
24,000 
32,400 
21,300 
20,800 
28,300 
26,500 

9,900 
29,900 
23,400 
10,100 
28,100 


2000 


60,400 
43,500 
42,200 
48,200 
63,200 
57,500 
29,800 
46,600 
65,100 
68,300 
22,200 
49,900 
69,300 
86,200 
87,600 
33,800 
45,100 
31,500 
16,700 
31,200 
50,100 
54,800 
24,600 
24,100 
23,000 
30,600 
21,600 
21,100 
29,400 
27,600 

9,800 
30,900 
22,400 
10,100 
26,600 


PS SE SNR CRE ES SUT STS IES IS SSE HSC Oe 


"4997 


2001 2002 
$ 2005 constant 

62,900 62,900 
45,000 45,600 
43,900 44 200 
49,200 50,900 
65,800 65,700 
62,100 61,300 
34,200 30,700 
51,500 47,900 
69,400 69,800 
70,700 71,500 
25,000 24,900 
51,900 54,500 
71,300 71,700 
89,500 88,500 
87,200 86,400 
35,100 33,500 
43,900 44,500 
33,200 30,900 
17,600 16,800 
32,800 31,100 
52,300 45,800 
57,800 59,200 
25,700 26,300 
25,900 25,800 
24,600 24,000 
33,700 33,500 
22,900 23,400 
22,100 23,000 
34,300 28,400 
28,500 28,900 
11,600 11,300 
31,700 32,500 
23,600 24,800 
11,700 11,500 
27,600 28,800 


INCOME, PENSIONS, SPENDING AND 


TABLES 


EELS BSD TO EEL LD NS OEE EE EIS IO, 


200 2004 2005 
62,400 63,900 64,800 
45,400 46,300 48,200 
44,400 45,800 46,300 
49,200 48,000 54,900 
65,300 67,000 67,600 
59,700 60,300 62,700 
30,800 29,200 30,600 
47,800 50,300 52,300 
67,100 67,100 70,200 
72,000 74,600 73,000 
23,200 24,500 21,200 
55,400 54,600 52,700 
71,900 74,400 73,700 
88,900 93,600 91,600 
86,800 88,800 92,900 
34,100 34,300 38,800 
47,400 45,100 51,500 
31,200 31,900 36,000 
16,500 17,800 17,700 
30,900 31,800 36,300 
47,700 45,900 48,300 
55,100 57,800 56,500 
26,600 26,500 27,000 
26,600 26,200 27,000 
23,900 25,000 24,000 
35,900 30,800 38,800 
22,900 23,800 23,200 
22,400 23,000 22,300 
27,200 30,900 30,800 
29,400 28,800 29,900 
11,900 11,400 11,600 
33,100 32,200 33,900 
24,900 24,800 25,200 
12,300 12,300 13,800 
28,500 28,600 28,200 

281 


a ane and Labrador Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 
$ 2005 constant 

Economic families 64,800 50,300 53,200 56,800 
Elderly families! 48,200 35,100 40,900 42,100 
Married couples 46,300 33,600 40,800 41,800 
Other elderly families 54,900 38,300 F 42,900 
Non-elderly families? 67,600 53,300 55,500 59,700 
Married couples 62,700 47,600 52,600 54,600 
No earner 30,600 24,200 F 34,200 
One earner 52,300 40,500 43,000 46,600 
Two earners 70,200 56,600 57,900 61,100 
Two-parent families with children? 73,000 58,700 60,800 63,100 
No earner 21,200 F E F 
One earner 52,700 38,600 i 43,300 
Two earners 73,700 61,900 58,200 62,000 
Three or more earners 91,600 68,600 69,600 78,500 
Married couples with other relatives 92,900 72,700 72,700 84,800 
Lone-parent families? 38,800 31,200 29,700 31,900 
Male lone-parent families 51,500 tf F F 
Female lone-parent families 36,000 28,900 29,000 29,400 
No earner 17,700 F E F 
One earner 36,300 29,100 28,000 28,100 
Two or more earners 48,300 F F F 
Other non-elderly families 56,500 46,600 46,600 60,700 
Unattached individuals 27,000 21,400 20,800 21,800 
Elderly male 27,000 19,100 F 22,200 
Non-earner 24,000 19,000 F 22,200 
Earner 38,800 F E F 
Elderly female 23,200 18,500 20,200 22,000 
Non-earner 22,300 18,500 20,300 21,900 
Earner 30,800 F F F 
Non-elderly male 29,900 23,300 19,500 21,900 
Non-earner 11,600 F F 10,400 
Earner 33,900 30,000 22,600 25,700 
Non-elderly female 25,200 21,400 22,700 21,400 
Non-earner 13,800 i F 12,700 

Earner 28, 200° 24, 400 


_ 24,300 


Note: “Average i income after tax” refers to total income, which includes government transfers, 1 minus income a tax. 
1. Families in which the major income earner is 65 years of age and older. 
2. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65 of age. 


3. Families with children less than 18 years of age. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0603. 
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New Brunswick 


92,300 
39,200 
37,500 
45,200 
54,700 
49,000 
26,900 
46,100 
54,000 
61,800 
F 
39,400 
61,900 
77,000 
76,000 
29,700 
F 
28,000 
F 
26,900 
F 
43,400 
20,700 
21,100 
19,400 
F 
20,900 
20,400 
F 
22,600 
7,000 
26,600 
18,000 
12,300 
1 


57,000 
40,500 
39,500 
44,100 
59,800 
54,500 
32,300 
49,000 
59,900 
67,600 

F 
52,000 
68,700 
81,600 
78,700 
39,000 
53,700 
34,300 
17,000 
33,400 
49,700 
48,500 
23,500 
23,500 
21,200 

F 
20,100 
19,500 
26,800 
25,400 
10,100 
29,200 
23,000 
12,400 


900 


Ontario 


70,400 
52,400 
49,000 
64,300 
73,500 
67,600 
29,700 
54,400 
77,900 
76,800 
F 
92,500 
79,100 
95,200 
105,300 
42,000 
54,600 
39,500 
19,000 
41,500 
50,900 
60,600 
29,800 
31,600 
26,800 
46,000 
26,000 
25,000 
33,700 
32,700 
12,400 
37,500 
27,700 
16,200 


$ 2005 constant 
59,300 
45,900 
43,800 
55,200 
61,600 
55,700 
F 
43,800 
61,200 
66,100 
F 
50,000 
64,200 
85,000 
87,800 
33,500 
36,900 
32,700 
F 
31,300 
F 
59,100 
23,900 
24,500 
22,200 
F 
21,600 
20,900 
25,500 
26,100 
10,500 
28,300 
22,200 
11,900 
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‘Manitoba Saskatchewan 


99,100 
42,900 
42,700 
43,500 
62,300 
59,600 

F 
43,500 
65,300 
68,400 

F 
45,800 
65,100 
88,600 
88,700 
29,900 
36,700 
28,800 

F 
27,700 

F 
51,300 
23,200 
24,000 
22,400 

F 
20,700 
20,100 
25,600 
26,300 

9,900 
29,100 
20,900 
9,500& 


73,200 
50,000 
48,700 
56,5008 
76,700 
77,100 
F 
69,600E 
80,700 
81,000 
F 
65,900 
76,200 
104,000 
105,200 
41,200 
96,700 
37,300 
F 
35,500 
46,700 
59,100 
31,900 
30,000 
30,500 
F 
24,000 
22,500 
31,900& 
35,900 
F 
37,600 
29,100 
12,100 


23,500 31,500 


Alberta _—=Briti 


ae SRNR 


sh Columbia 


65,000 
55,200 
54,400 
59,100 
66,800 
66,200 
35,100 
51,100 
74,800 
72,600 
F 
50,000 
76,700 
91,600 
78,600 
36,000 
42,8005 
34,700 
F 
35,200 
F 
57,900 
27,600 
26,100 
23,700 
F 
24,700 
23,500 
33,000 
31,100 
13,900& 
35,600 
24,100 
14,600§ 
25,600 
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Table 18.5 People in low income after tax, by age group, sex and economic family type 
1991 to 2005 


aon ——————E eT anes - 7 aia ae — 7 wa Se 
% 

Both sexes 13.2 13.3 14.3 13.7 14.6 GET 
0 to 17 years 15.0 14.9 16.7 15.8 17.6 18.6 
18 to 64 years 12.8 [kot 13.8 13.9 14.6 15.7 
65 and older liad 9.8 Wales 8.6 8.6 9.8 

Males 12.1 12.2 hoe! 12.5 13.6 14.9 
0 to 17 years 2 Set 16.4 15.4 1a 19.1 
18 to 64 years anlar 1222 12.8 WAL loaf 14.8 
65 and older 6.6 Sal fal 4.1 3.8 5.6 

Females 14.2 14.3 15.4 14.9 15.6 16.5 
0 to 17 years 14.7 14.8 lial 16.3 17.9 18.1 
18 to 64 years 13.9 14.2 14.9 15.0 15.4 16.6 
65 and older 14.5 13.4 14.8 11.9 12.2 13.0 

Economic families 9.9 10.1 11.2 10.6 11.6 AZ 
Males 9.2 9.2 10.1 9.6 10.7 11.8 
Females 10.7 11.0 128 11.6 12.4 Ri 

0 to 17 years 15.0 14.9 16.7 15.8 17.6 18.6 
Two-parent families 9.3 9.1 10.7 10.2 11.8 12.4 
Female lone-parent families 54.5 49.0 50.3 50.4 53.5 55.8 
Other economic families 16.1 19.3 19.1 25.2 Paleo 20.4 

18 to 64 years 8.7 9.0 9.8 9.5 is Wie? 
Males 7.3 7.4 8.0 8.0 9.0 9.8 
Females 10.0 10.5 11.4 10.8 11.5 12.5 

65 and older 2.8 2.6 ae 23 1.9 2.8 
Males 2.8 20 Tl 2a 1.9 2.58 
Females 2.7 ABT a 2.5 1.9 3.1F 

Unattached individuals 35.4 SEY 35.4 35.0 35.0 37.3 
Males Aare 33.4 34.1 32.5 33.8 35.8 
Females 30 36.6 36.7 37.4 36.1 38.8 

0 to 64 years She 38.5 38.3 39.9 39.6 41.9 
Males 34.8 36.0 36.3 35.0 SH 38.4 
Females 41.5 41.9 41.3 45.7 42.5 46.9 

65 and older 29.1 25.9 28.1 22.3 23.1 25.4 
Males 23.8 16.9 Pao km 1254 19.8 
Females 30.8 28.8 30.4 25.3 26.7 27.3 


HRI a sR cE NE a TREE TEN SHRUTI SSRN CTE AN ETE EE ETI 


Note: Prevalence of low-i income shows s the pr proportion of people living below the low-income cut-offs within a given group, 
these cut-offs were determined from an analysis of the 1992 Family Expenditure Survey data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0802. 
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1999 2000 2001 
% 
15.3 13.7 13.0 12.5 11.2 
17.8 15.5 14.4 13.8 12.1 
15.5 13.9 13.4 12.9 11.7 
9.1 8.6 7.8 7.6 6.7 
14.3 12.8 12.4 11.4 10.3 
18.0 16.0 14.7 13.4 12.0 
14.3 12.9 12.7 11.8 10.6 
5.6 5.4 47 4.6 4.6 
16.3 14.5 13.6 13.6 12.1 
17.5 14.9 14.1 14.2 (20 
16.7 15.0 14.0 14.1 12.8 
11.8 11.1 10.3 10.0 8.3 
11.9 10.4 9.7 9.3 8.1 
10.9 9.6 9.1 8.4 7.4 
12.8 11.1 10.2 10.0 8.7 
17.8 15.5 14.4 13.8 12.1 
11.6 9.9 9.4 9.5 8.3 
53.2 46.1 41.9 40.1 37.4 
23.6 20.0 21.4 12.8 8.9E 
10.6 9.2 8.8 8.4 ips 
8.9 7.8 7.8 74 6.3 
12.1 10.6 9.8 9.5 8.3 
3.4E 3.3E Mp 2.46 1.98 
3.08 Daft 2.0€ 1.7E 1.9€ 
3.88 3.95 2.3E 2.5€ 1.9€ 
37.9 35.1 34.0 32.9 30.8 
36.6 33.8 32.9 30.0 28.4 
39.2 36.4 35.1 35.6 33.2 
43.8 40.4 38.7 Sr8 35.3 
39.8 36.5 35.4 32. 30.3 
49.5 45.8 43.4 44.3 42.4 
22.0 20.8 21.0 20.6 18.1 
n7.2 17.5 17.2 17.6 16.8 
23.7 22.0 22.3 21.6 18.6 
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2002 


11.6 
12.2 
12.1 
7.6 
10.7 
Wai 
11.0 
4.9 
12.4 
11.8 
13.1 
ON 
8.6 
8.0 
9.2 
WA? 
7.3 
43.0 
9.18 
8.1 


seinem i a re nt ene eee 


mses 98 


2003 


11.6 
2:5 
12.2 
6.8 
11.0 
12.8 
MES 
4.4 
12.2 
Wee 
12.9 
8.7 
8.6 
8.1 
SP 
WAS) 
9 
41.2 
12.2 


RRA SLES EUS DREN POE ERIS, 


TOLL SE TL SO IS 


2004 


11.4 
13.0 
11.9 
5.6 
10.8 
13.1 
11.3 
3.5 
le, 
12.8 
12.6 
7.3 
8.2 
eit 
8.8 
13.0 
8.4 
40.4 
13.08 
(hes 
6.4 
8.4 
1.6§ 
1.7£ 
1.6€ 
30.1 
202 
31.0 
35.0 
32.0 
39.3 
15.4 
11.5 
16.9 


Toll 
1.2E 
1.1& 
1.3€ 
30.4 
29.8 
31.0 
34.3 
32.3 
37.1 
18.4 
13.4 
20.3 
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Table 18.6 Average household expenditures, by province and territory, 2005 


a 


Total expenditures 

Total current consumption 
Food 
Shelter 
Household operation 


Household furnishings and 
equipment 


Clothing 
Transportation 
Health care 
Personal care 
Recreation 


Reading materials and 
other printed matter 


Education 

Tobacco products and 

alcoholic beverages 

Games of chance (net 

amount) 

Miscellaneous 
Personal income taxes 
Personal insurance 
payments and pension 
contributions 


Gifts of money and 
contributions 


ETI ENSCEEHNE 


Source: Statistics 


286 


66,857 
47,484 
7,135 
12,614 
3,091 


1,969 
2,588 
9,073 
1,799 
1,094 
3,918 


284 
1,219 


1,422 


278 
1,001 
13,698 


3,921 


1,753 


Canada, CANSIM table 203-0001. 


Canada Newfoundland and Labrador 


52,612 
38,250 
6,270 
8,415 
2,742 


1,810 
2,330 
7,635 
1,524 

994 
3,263 


199 
867 


1,332 


270 
599 
10,123 
3,106 


1,133 


$ 
53,007 
38,887 
6,230 
9,652 
2,887 


1,619 
2,068 
7,209 
1,820 

957 
2,794 


269 
983 


1,453 


273 
672 
9,356 


3,339 


1,424 


56,105 
41,038 
6,403 
10,097 
3,081 


1,607 
2,087 
7,922 
1,693 

965 
3,219 


263 
1,012 


1,468 


320 
901 
10,207 


3,388 


1,471 


Prince Edward Island ~ Nova Scotia ‘New Brunswick 


53,714 
39,370 
6,135 
9,074 
2,931 


1,632 
2,034 
8,335 
a A? 

916 
3,279 


232 
755 


1,350 


239 
688 
9,865 
3,314 


1,165 


OP SE EL TD RTI Eee Ee EPRI PV ST I AOE RLS NP RRA SITE REL IORI TER 
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59,348 
39,418 
6,900 
9,715 
2,420 


1,623 
2,189 
7,132 
1,861 
1,022 
3,235 


232 
650 


1,365 


230 
845 
11,464 
3,634 


831 


75,920 
52,926 
7,431 
15,135 
3,452 


2,160 
2,936 
10,354 
1,587 
1,167 
4,089 


325 
1,620 


1,288 


301 
1,083 
16,308 
4,388 


2299 


60,181 
41,579 
6,351 
DER 
2,810 


1,705 
2,179 
8,253 
1,558 

Dik 
3,859 


279 
964 


1,298 


360 
989 
12,571 
3,819 


2,211 


57,734 
41,337 
5,854 
9,924 
2,879 


UM 
2,231 
8,387 
ate 

989 
3,998 


244 
843 


1,330 


252 
919 
10,792 
3,742 


1,863 


75,346 
53,019 
7,390 
13,137 
3,569 


2,432 
2,889 
10,301 
2,130 
1,236 
5,100 


303 
1,348 


15/99 


295 
1,132 
16,094 
4,043 


2,190 


$ 
68,231 
51,002 
7,902 
13,899 
3,228 


2,057 
2,611 
9,366 
2,185 
1,058 
4,246 


288 
1,453 


1,693 


274 
1,143 
11,921 
3,492 


1,816 


64,477 
45,660 
7,350 
11,428 
3,010 


1,559 
2,120 
9,390 
949 
877 
4,905 


362 
477 


2,185 


327 
720 
13,411 
3,850 


OOM 


89,729 
62,201 
10,002 
17,692 

3,820 


1,944 
3,564 
10,503 
1,373 
aa 
6,166 


327 
591 


3,182 


638 
NAL 
20,949 
5,299 


1,279 


64,225 
46,327 
12,819 
10,027 

3,082 


1,916 
2,139 
4,607 
735 
902 
5,347 


136 
235 


PATE 


407 
606 
13,467 
3,246 


1,186 


RTE TS LN LET EE LT EELS LE TE LEE ELT LE TEE LEIS INSISTS TES SEER EE NETS ES AE GIT 8 RAE RE EN SE 
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Table 18.7 Assets and debts held by family units, 1999 and 2005 


(RENEE SURREAL AAT NO AEE IIE EE NR aE 


1999 2005 
$ 2005 thousands of % holding $2005 thousands of % holding 
constant family units assets and debts constant family units assets and debts 
Assets 184,622 12,216 100.0 229,930 13,348 100.0 
Private pension assets! 57,602 8,511 69.7 68,020 9,417 70.6 
RRSPs, LIRAs, RRIFs and other? 23,041 7,197 58.9 30,000 7,748 58.0 
EPPs3 56,214 5,611 45.9 68,305 6,490 48.6 
Financial assets, non-pension 5,299 10,965 89.8 6,100 11,932 89.4 
Deposits in financial institutions 2,880 10,685 87.5 3,600 11,613 87.0 
Mutual funds, investment funds 
and income trusts 14,976 1,706 14.0 24,200 1,641 W283 
Stocks 10,368 1,207 99 11,500 1,321 9.9 
Bonds (savings and other) 2,880 UME. 14.0 2,500 1,394 10.4 
Other financial assets4 5,530 1,615 13.2 6,000 2,329 Wi) 
Non-financial assets 115,204 12,216 100.0 141,700 13,348 100.0 
Principal residence 144,005 7,278 59.6 180,000 8,265 61.9 
Other real estate 72,578 1,987 16.3 85,000 2,142 16.1 
Vehicles 10,368 9,346 Therey — AeByy 10,062 75.4 
Other non-financial assets® 11,520 12,216 100.0 10,000 13,348 100.0 
Equity in business 10,368 2,325 19.0 15,794 (APP | 16.6 
Debts 32,257 8,215 67.3 44,500 9,263 69.4 
Mortgages 79,490 4191 34.3 93,000 4,870 36.5 
Principal residence 76,610 3,908 32.0 90,000 4,557 34.1 
Other real estate 69,122 563 46 90,000 624 47 
Line of credit 5,760 1,880 15.4 9,000 3,020 24.9 
Credit card and installment debt® 2,074 4,648 38.0 2,400 5,252 39.3 
Student loans 8,295 1,435 ili 9,000 1,574 11.8 
Vehicle loans 10,368 2,541 20.8 11,000 3,449 25.8 
Other debt 4,608 1,983 16.2 6,000 1,878 1441 
Net worth (assets less debts)’ 120,451 12,209 99.9 148,350 13,342 100.0 


Notes: Family units include economic families. 


Median amounts. 


=k 


carer 


Supplement and the Spouse’s Allowance, as well as the Canada Pension Plan/Quebec Pension Plan. 


pe) 


DO RIOT RE SETS ELST IE OEE TEE LOLI, 


_ Excludes public plans administered or sponsored by governments: Old Age Security including the Guaranteed Income 


w 


> 


nm Oo 


~ 


S 


_ Registered Retirement Savings Plans (RRSPs), Locked-in-Retirement Accounts (LIRAs), Registered Retirement Income 
Funds (RRIFs). Other includes Deferred Profit Sharing Plans (DPSPs), annuities and other miscellaneous pension assets. 

. Employer-sponsored Registered Pension Plans (EPPs). Valued on a termination basis. Only plan membership to the time 
of the Survey of Financial Security was considered. Interest rates are assumed based on current market rates. 

_ Includes Registered Education Savings Plans (RESPs), treasury bills, mortgage-backed securities, money held in trust, 
money owed to the respondent and other miscellaneous financial assets, including shares of privately-held companies. 

_ The value of the contents of the respondent's principal residence, valuables and collectibles, copyrights and patents, etc. 

_ Includes major credit cards and retail store cards, gasoline station cards, etc. Instalment debt is the total amount owing 
on deferred payment or instalment plans where the purchased item is to be paid for over a period of time. 

_ For net worth, the median has been calculated based on all applicable family units, not just those with net worth greater 
or less than $0. The number and percentage of family units with net worth, however, are those with net worth greater or 
less than $0. 

ource: Statistics Canada, Survey of Financial Security. 
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Table 18. 8 Assets SL we held by family’ units Lu euucalian; level, 1999 and 2005 


$ 2005 constant thousands of — $2005 constant thousands of 
family units family units 

All education levels1 
Assets2 184,622 12,216 229,930 13,348 
Debts 32,257 8,215 44,500 9,263 
Net worth (assets less debts) 120,451 12,209 148,350 13,342 
Less than high school 
Assets? 118,660 Bio 114,198 2,813 
Debts 13,248 1,723 14,400 1,408 
Net worth (assets less debts) 87,901 3,370 92,433 2,806 
Graduated high school 
Assets2 168,773 2,869 202,000 3,508 
Debts 32,031 2,007 42,073 2,470 
Net worth (assets less debts) 103,039 2,868 120,007 3,508 
Non-university postsecondary 
certificate 
Assets2 191,579 3,434 251,125 SMO 
Debts i 38,017 2,579 45,500 2,907 
Net worth (assets less debts) 117,844 3,432 171,000 SO) for 
University degree or certificate 
Assets? 313,354 2,539 370,500 3,290 
Debts 54,155 1,907 78,130 2,478 
Net worth (assets less bid e 2207161 2,539 237,400 3,290 


aerate 


Notes: Family units include economic families. 
Median amounts. 


1. “Education level” refers to the education level of an unattached individual or, for families, the major income recipient. 

2. Includes Employer-sponsored Registered Pension Plans. These plans were valued on a termination basis. Only plan 
membership to the time of the Survey of Financial Security was considered. Interest rates are assumed based on 
current market rates. Excludes public plans administered or sponsored by governments: Old Age Security including the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement and the Spouse’s Allowance, as well as the Canada Pension Plan/Quebec Pension Plan. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Financial Security. 
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Table 18.9 Net worth of family units, by sex and age group, 2005 


Family units Net worth! 

% % $ 2005 constant _—_debt-to-asset ratio 

Both sexes, all ages? 100.0 100.0 148,350 0.14 
Less than 65 82.0 76.0 120,200 0.17 
Less than 35 25.0 53. 18,750 0.39 
35 to 44 21.8 18.2 135,408 0.24 
45 to 54 20.7 26.6 231,900 0.13 
55 to 64 14.5 25.9 407,417 0.07 
65 and older 18.0 24.0 303,167 0.02 
Males, all ages 100.0 100.0 184,964 0.14 
Less than 65 83.4 75.9 151,471 0.17 
Less than 35 23.9 52 28,203 0.41 
35 to 44 225 18.1 150,225 0.25 
45 to 54 21.7 25.9 273,483 0.13 
55 to 64 ois 26.8 448,795 0.07 
65 and older 16.6 24.1 405,000 0.02 
Females, all ages 100.0 100.0 105,470 0.13 
Less than 65 79.9 76.2 76,499 0.16 
Less than 35 26.6 5.6 9,900 0.37 
35 to 44 20.7 18.6 96,856 0.22 
45 to 54 19.2 28.1 178,650 0.14 
55 to 64 13.4 24.0 345,877 0.07 
65 and older 20.1 23.8 204,833 F 


eo ARTI NEE TIC ES TN MENU ESTES OEE ARIE OCCA CAPE SRE IT 


Notes: Family units include economic families. 
Sex and age groups refer to an unattached individual or, for families, the major income recipient. 
1. Net worth includes employer-sponsored registered pension plans valued on a termination basis. 
2. Median amount. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Financial Security. 


LNRM LR REREAD SO MAINT SEE SE LSE PTO TE SLT ND ERIE EEE, 


Table 18.10 Family units and net worth, by net worth group, 2005 


Family units Net worth! 

thousands %  $ millions 2005 constant % 
All family units’ net worth groups? 13,348 100.0 4,862,486 100.0 
Negative net worth 872 6.5 -12,751 -0.3 
Less than $5,000 1,220 9.1 2,068 0.0 
$5,000 to $14,999 854 6.4 7,762 0.2 
$15,000 to $29,999 791 5.9 17,149 0.4 
$30,000 to $49,999 602 45 23280 0.5 
$50,000 to $74,999 760 Sie 46,275 1.0 
$75,000 to $99,999 583 4.4 51,702 Wi 
$100,000 to $149,999 1,020 7.6 127,010 2.6 
$150,000 to $249,999 1,487 11.1 293,647 6.0 
$250,000 to $499,999 2,253 16.9 813,922 16.7 
$500,000 to $999,999 1,807 13.5 1,233,616 25.4 
$1,000,000 and over 1,09 8.2 2,258,851 46.5 


Note: Family units include economic families. 

1. Net worth includes employer-sponsored registered pension plans valued on a termination basis. 
2. Includes family units with net worth of $0. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Financial Security. 
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Table 18.11 Retirement savings through Registered Retirement Savings Plans and 
Registered Pension Plans, 2004 


RCE LET TLE LLL LTE DT ELLE LLL LEE LEEDS ILL EEE NE ESE LSE ESE DEI ELSES SE ESSE IDET SAE ORES ER RESINS 


Taxfilers! Average Share of savings Share of savings Share of income? 


who save savings? in RRSP2 in RPP2 saved 

thousands $ % 
Both sexes 7,941 6,402 49.6 50.4 10.9 
Under $10,000 147 1,314 45.4 54.6 24.7 
$10,000 to $19,999 508 1,596 69.3 30.7 10.1 
$20,000 to $29,999 991 2,370 59.1 40.9 9.3 
$30,000 to $39,999 1,396 3,523 50.8 49.2 10.1 
$40,000 to $59,999 2,325 5,785 44.4 55.6 11.8 
$60,000 to $79,999 1,343 9,180 411 58.9 13.3 
$80,000 and over 1,231 13,638 57.4 42.6 9.4 
Men 4,202 7,293 OY lal 48.3 10.4 
Under $10,000 42 1,533 41.1 58.9 30.7 
$10,000 to $19,999 145 1,795 foul 24.9 11.4 
$20,000 to $29,999 338 2,370 68.3 31.7 9.3 
$30,000 to $39,999 584 3,306 57.8 42.2 9.4 
$40,000 to $59,999 1,282 5,522 47.0 53.0 Wika 
$60,000 to $79,999 877 8,823 42.8 57.3 12.8 
$80,000 and over 935 13,657 57.4 42.6 9.1 
Women 3,740 5,400 46.4 53.6 11.8 
Under $10,000 106 1,228 47.5 525 22.5 
$10,000 to $19,999 364 1,517 66.5 33.5 9.6 
$20,000 to $29,999 653 2,371 54.4 45.6 9.3 
$30,000 to $39,999 812 3,680 46.4 53.6 10.5 
$40,000 to $59,999 1,043 6,107 41.5 58.5 12.6 
$60,000 to $79,999 466 9,852 38.4 61.6 14.4 
$80,000 and over 296 13,576 57.3 42.8 10.7 


PESTER SE TELE DELETE EL EELS ED EL SEE ISIE NESE SEL ETE ISIE U TT TREN ELE DELS ESBS ETERS TET SM ASR SEE ODES SBIR STILLER TRIN 


1. Includes taxfilers aged 25 to 64 as of December 31, 2004. 
2. Savings refer to Registered Retirement Savings Plan (RRSP) contributions and pension adjustment as reported for the 
2004 tax year. The pension adjustment is used to estimate retirement savings through Registered Pension Plans (RPPs). 


3. Income as reported on line 150 of the income tax return. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 74-507-XCB. 
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Table 18.12 Private pension assets of family units, by selected family characteristics, 


1999 and 2005 


All family 


units 


Yo 


Family units with private 
pension assets! 


% $2005 constant2 
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1999 


units 


All ages 

Less than 35 

35 to 44 

45 to 54 

55 to 64 

65 and older 

All after-tax income groups 
Less than $20,000 

$20,000 to $29,999 
$30,000 to $39,999 
$40,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $74,999 
$75,000 and more 

All education levels 

Less than high school 
Graduated high school 
Non-university postsecondary certificate 
University degree or certificate 
Employment status 

Paid worker 

Self-employed 

Unpaid or not employed 
Home ownership status 
Own with mortgage 

Own without mortgage 

Do not own 


100.0 
25.4 
DDL 
19.1 
WWE 
18.4 

100.0 
23.5 
15.6 
15.0 
diez 
19.3 
14.2 

100.0 
27.6 
23.5 
28.1 
20.8 

100.0 
56.2 
10.2 
33.6 

100.0 
32.0 
27.6 
40.4 


Notes: Family units include economic families. 


Characteristics refer to an unattached individual or, for families, the major income recipient. 


100.0 
48 
14.4 
25.8 
27.8 
Ohi 
100.0 
4.5 
fre 
11.6 
12 
27.0 
37.0 
100.0 
Wied 
20.5 
23.9 
38.5 
100.0 
48.0 
11.0 
414 
100.0 
32.2 
56.6 


i 72 


57,602 
kon 
40,545 
97,923 
188,632 
131,781 
57,602 
16,179 
28,801 
34,561 
45,230 
66,568 
150,124 
57,602 
53,789 
48,197 
46,081 
95,619 
57,602 
42,169 
50,114 
121,230 
57,602 
51,842 
144,274 


16,772 


%o 
100.0 
25.0 
21.8 
20.7 
14.5 
18.0 
100.0 
21.0 
15.8 
13.8 
dile2 
19.6 
18.6 
100.0 
Pie 
26.3 
28.0 
24.6 
100.0 
58.1 
9.8 
32.0 
100.0 
34.1 
27.8 


38.1 


All family Family units with private 


pension assets! 
% $2005 constant2 


100.0 
3.1 
11.8 
26.4 
32.8 
25.9 
100.0 
2.6 
6.4 
8.7 
10.8 
Dine 
441 
100.0 
12.2 
ZA, 
26.1 
39.8 
100.0 
52.6 
9.1 
38.3 
100.0 
33.0 
57.6 


9.4 


STERN RO 


68,020 
10,421 
47,000 
121,052 
242,547 
156,613 
68,020 
F 
30,000 
40,000 
58,201 
69,567 
187,275 
68,020 
75,000 
60,000 
62,116 
90,000 
68,020 
52,486 
60,000 
149,512 
68,020 
57,516 
200,841 
15,000 


Excludes public plans administered or sponsored by governments: Old Age Security including the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement and the Spouse’s Allowance, as well as the Canada Pension Plan/Quebec Pension Plan. 


owl 


_ The percentage of family units and median amounts include those with private pension assets other than Employer- 


sponsored Registered Pension Plans, Registered Retirement Savings Plans and Registered Retirement Income Funds. 
The aggregate amount in other pension assets is relatively small (about 5% of total private pension assets) and includes 
such things as annuities and Deferred Profit Sharing Plans. 


2. Median amounts. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Financial Security. 
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Information and 


OVERVIEW 


Information and communications 
technologies (ICTs) play a major role in 
Canadians’ daily lives. Technologies such as 
wireless networks, software and the Internet 
have transformed the way we communicate 
and access information at home, work, 
school and on our daily commutes. 


In 2005, almost 17 million adult Canadians, 
or 68% of the population age 18 and older, 
used the Internet for personal, non-business 
reasons. About 90% of them, 15 million, 
accessed it from home. 


The vast majority of home users, 91%, went 
online to send and receive e-mail, and 84% 
used the Internet for general browsing. 
Gathering information and conducting 
personal business took precedence over 
entertainment, such as playing games or 
listening to the radio online. Roughly 6 out 
of 10 adult Internet users accessed weather 


Chart 19.1 


communications ee ay 


or road reports, viewed news and sports, 
searched for medical or health-related 
information, obtained travel information and 
made bookings, and did personal banking. 


About 50% of those using the Internet from 
home in 2005 did so via a cable connection; 
44% used a telephone line. Over 80% of 

all home Internet users had a high-speed 
connection. Internet use is concentrated 

in urban areas, among adults under 45, 
people with postsecondary education, in 
households with children and in high-income 
households. 


Businesses also use the Internet to their 
advantage. Private sector businesses’ 

online sales surged 42% in 2006 from the 
year before to $46.5 billion. Most of these 
transactions, $31.4 billion worth, were 
business-to-business sales. In 2006, 45% of 
Canadian firms made purchases online. The 


Selected Internet activities of adult home users, 2005 


‘ebaresanacesien acess can Martner aumento ee 


E-mail 

General browsing 

Weather or road conditions 

Travel information or arrangements 
News or sports 

Medical or health information 
Banking 

Paying bills 


Government information 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0130. 
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principal benefits of conducting business over 
the Internet were reaching new customers 
(36% of firms) and better coordination with 
suppliers, customers or partners (35%). Only 
27% reported that conducting business over 
the Internet lowered costs. 


Households spending more on 
technologies 


Canadians spent more on Internet access, cell 
phone and other wireless services, computer 
hardware, and satellite and cable television 
subscriptions in 2005 than in 2004. In 
contrast, household spending on telephone 
land-line, or wireline, services continued to 
decline. 


Annual spending on cell phone and other 
wireless services reached an average $410 
per household in 2005, up more than 21% 
from 2004, whereas annual spending on 
wireline telephone service fell 3% to an 
average $680. Households spent 8% more on 
computer hardware in 2005, averaging $290 
and almost matching the peak set in 2000. 


Households also upped their spending on 
Internet access 15% in 2005, from 2004, 


Chart 19.2 
Households with only a cell phone, 
December 2005 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 56M0001XCB. 
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Internet users, by sex and age group, 2005 


ersten SRR LE PRR EH LET TOE SSIES SLR IDLE DELI LEE SED ODS LEE LIE, 


Men Women 

% 
18 to 34 88.2 89.7 
35 to 54 72.6 77.4 
55 to 64 52.0 55.6 
65 and older 28.7 19.8 


OLRM AL ESE ESA IEE POSTER ISLE ASLO E ALLELES EON PCR ELITE LL EBA OLED SEMELE LEAL HELL LEBEL ELE SIE BELIELESEL, 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0124. 


to an average $240. The proportion of 
households having high-speed Internet access 
grew to 50% in 2005, up from 43% in 2004. 


One in five households owned a satellite 
television receiver in 2005, about the same 
proportion as in 2004. However, in 2005 
average annual household spending on 
satellite subscriptions rose 17% from the 
year before to $138. More than three in five 
households subscribed to cable television in 
2005: spending on these services rose only 
1% from 2004, to $348. 


Wireless is winning 


Wireless communications technology again 
gained market share in 2006, and was the 
telecommunications industry’s most profitable 
segment, with operating profit margins of 
almost 32%. The wireline providers’ profit 
margins were half that, 16%. 


Wireless telephone subscriptions rose above 
the 18-million mark in 2006, whereas the 
number of residential telephone wirelines fell 
to just over 11 million. The loss of residential 
telephone customers lowered the operating 
profits for providers of traditional wireline 
systems by 14% in 2006 to $3.5 billion. 


Not only has the wireless industry continued 
to attract more subscribers, but it has also 
persuaded subscribers to make greater use of 
their devices and to spend more on services. 
At the end of 2006, operating revenue per 
subscriber had risen 7.2% to $190 per 
subscriber, compared with $177 in 2005. 


But the most striking change in the wireless 
market is the convergence in usage rates 
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with traditional phone services. At the end of 
2006, Canada had 55.1 mobile subscribers 
per 100 inhabitants and 55.3 traditional 
wireline access lines per 100 inhabitants. 
That compares with 18.7 wireless subscribers 
per 100 inhabitants and 64.4 traditional 
wireline access lines per 100 inhabitants at 
the end of the first quarter of 1999. Clearly, 
more and more Canadians are adopting the 
technology as their principal telephone. 


Sector maintains strength 


The ICT sector contributed $65.0 billion in 
2006 to Canada’s gross domestic product 
(GDP), accounting for 6% of total GDP— 
the same proportion as the year before. 
ICT services account for the majority of 
this sector’s revenues, 82% in 2006. ICT 
manufacturing accounted for 31% of this 
sector's GDP at its peak in 2000. However, 
their contribution was halved to 16% by 
2002, a level ICT manufacturing still held in 
2006. 


Research and development (R&D) investment 
by the ICT sector in 2006 was over $5.7 
billion, about the same as in 2005. Annual 
R&D expenditures reached a high of $6.6 


Chart 19.3 
Research and development pe pengtures 
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source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0024. 
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billion in 2001, but dropped to $5.3 billion 
in 2002 as the high-tech downturn took 
hold. Investment in R&D by the ICT sector 
accounted for 39% of total private sector 
R&D expenditures in 2006. 


ICT manufacturing industries are among 

the most innovative in the manufacturing 
sector. Eighty percent of ICT manufacturing 
plants introduced a new or significantly 
improved product or production process to 
the market from 2002 to 2004. The top two 
ICT manufacturing industries were computer 
and peripheral equipment manufacturing, 
and radio and television broadcasting 

and wireless communications equipment 
manufacturing, in which 89% of plants were 
innovative. 


Selected sources 
Statistics Canada 


¢ Broadcasting and Telecommunications. 
Irregular. 56-001-XIE 


ZOCOR 


* Canadian Internet Use Survey - Public Use 
Microdata File. Biennial. 56M0003XCB 


¢ Connectedness Series. Occasional. 
56FOOO4MIE 


¢ The Digital Divide in Canada. Occasional. 
56FOOO9XIE 


¢ Innovation Analysis Bulletin. Irregular. 
88-003-XIE 


‘ 


* Quarterly Telecommunications Statistics. 
Quarterly. 56-002-XIE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* Residential Telephone Service Survey. 
Semi-annual. 56M0001XCB 


Other 


* Canada Post Annual Report 2006. Annual. 
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Just 14% of Canada’s private sector firms 
reported using open-source software in 2006. 
‘Open source’ means that the software's 
source code—the instructions that make the 
application run—is in the public domain. 
Anyone can view, modify and redistribute the 
software without paying royalties or licensing 
fees; the code evolves through collaboration. 
Open-source software can be updated much 
more quickly than conventional commercial 
software, whose source code is proprietary, 
meaning it is not released to the public for 
use or modification. 


The public sector adopts new ICTs more 
rapidly than the private sector does, and 
open-source software is no exception: 51% 
of public sector firms were using this software 
in 2006. 


The private sector's reluctance to adopt open- 
source software contrasts with its stronger 


Chart 19.4 
Use of open-source software, by sector 
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connections to the Internet. In 2006, 45% of 
private firms purchased goods and services 
online, and 40% had a website. 


Large private firms are more likely to use and 
be early adopters of advanced and innovative 
technologies: 34% of large firms used open- 
source software in 2006; only 13% of small 
firms did. 


Firms using open-source software are 
seeing its benefits. In the past, concerns 
about stability and features prevented its 
widespread adoption. Today, open-source 
software enables firms to adapt quickly to 
their changing ICT needs. 


Firms in information and cultural industries 
are most likely to use open-source software: 
43% of them did so in 2006, as did 25% of 
utilities and educational services firms and 
25% of professional, scientific and technical 
services firms. 


Public sector 
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Over 9 million Canadians aged 18 and older 
window-shopped on the Internet in 2005. 
Nearly 7 million of us—about 41% of all 
adults who used the Internet that year— 
bought something online. 


Whether browsing an online bookshop, 
comparing new Car specifications and pricing 
at various dealers, or ordering new furniture, 
it is all called Internet shopping. Canadians 
might choose to shop online for the 24-hour 
convenience, the ease of comparing vendors’ 
prices or access to merchants regardless of 
distance. 


Canadian adults used the Internet to order 
$7.9 billion worth of goods and services for 
personal and household consumption in 
2005. They placed almost 50 million orders 
online. However, e-commerce—the value 
of orders placed on the Internet—is still a 
small fraction of the $761 billion in personal 


Chart 19.5 
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expenditures on goods and services that 
Canadians made in 2005. 


The most popular online purchases 
Canadians made were travel services, 

such as hotel reservations and car rentals, 
followed closely by books and magazines. 
Entertainment items, such as concert tickets, 
as well as clothing, jewellery and accessories 
are also commonly bought online. The 

most popular items for window shopping 

are consumer electronics, housewares 

such as appliances and furniture, clothing, 
accessories and jewellery, and travel services. 


About three-quarters of adults who placed an 
Internet order in 2005 paid directly online 
with a credit or debit card. However, security 
concerns may hinder e-commerce growth: 
48% of Internet window shoppers who 

made purchases after searching online said 
they were very concerned about credit card 
security on the Internet. 


Internet orders, average value per person, by vendor location, 2005 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0137. 
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Convergence and the cable industry 


ICTs are not only changing the lives of 
people, they are also changing the way 
businesses operate. The transformation of the 
cable television industry is a good example. 


In the late 1990s and early 2000s, the cable 
television industry invested heavily in ICTs 
to modernize its networks. These investments 
enabled the industry to offer Internet and 
telephone services and to provide digital 
television services comparable with those 
offered by satellite television operators. These 
investments drastically changed the industry. 


Less than 10 years after introducing Internet 
services by cable in a few test markets, 

the cable television industry signed up its 
three-millionth Internet customer in 2005. At 
the end of August 2005, it had close to one 
Internet subscriber for every two television 
subscribers. 


Chart 19.6 
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Cable companies were slower to launch 
telephone service, but a few major cable 
operators entered that market in 2005. 
Together they had slightly more than 200,000 
clients as of August 31 of that year. 


Consequently, the industry relies less and less 
on revenues from its traditional television 
services. Internet and telephony generated 
$1.4 billion in revenue in 2005, or just over 
28% of the industry’s total subscription 
revenues. Five years earlier, non-traditional 
services accounted for less than 8% of their 
revenues. 


Digital technology has also enabled 
traditional telephone companies to offer 
television services via telephone land lines, 
pushing convergence of the telephone and 
cable television industries to another level. 


ies 
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The introduction of digital technology 
brought predictions of a paperless society 
and the end of traditional mail. Neither of 
these predictions has yet come true, but the 
widespread use of ICTs have brought about 
some interesting shifts in behaviour. 


The arrival of the personal computer was 
supposed to lead to the paperless office. 
However, from 1985 to 2005, estimated 
consumption of printing and writing paper 
in Canada increased 73%, and most of that 
growth occurred from 1985 to 1995. 


The volume of postal mail has also been 
rising. In 2006, Canada Post delivered 11.6 
billion pieces of mail and parcels, including 
about 9 million Census forms for Statistics 
Canada. Couriers and local messengers are 
proliferating, even with the high usage of 
Internet and e-mail. 


One extremely visible outcome of ICTs is 


Chart 19.7 
Telephone use indicators 
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that the information society is a talkative 
society. Canadians have never spoken on 
the telephone more, despite also sending 
and receiving massive amounts of e-mail 
and other electronic communications. As 
people communicate more and in different 
ways, they are choosing to expand their 
associations, moving from geographically 
defined communities to communities of 
interest. 


They are also willing to pay for their choices 
as Consumer spending patterns show. From 
1997 to 2005, average annual spending by 
households on Internet services rose from 
$30 to $241. In the same period, spending 
on wireline telephone services dropped from 
$725 to $640. 


/ 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 56-002-XIE; CRTC Telecommunications Monitoring Report, July 2006. 
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Table 19.1 Gross domestic product at basic prices, information and cultural industries, 
1992 to 2006 


sei SE SEAS OS ASP E EE IES REET ELIE MEDD IEEE DECREE EEE ESI SER LTTE. SES ELD ELLL ISEB ILENE OLLIE LE LEED LE LEO, 


1992 1 993 4 994 1 995 1996 1997 
$ millions 1997 constant 


Information and cultural industries 22,206 22,269 22,985 23,786 24,130 27,979 

Publishing industries, information services and data processing 

services 4406 4214 4284 4366 4364 7,748 
Publishing industries $ 7 : 3 ede Ml: 
Information services and data processing services - S Z a . ioe 

Motion picture and sound recording industries 1,201 1,411 1 AGO eel S Ome Oval 1,718 

Broadcasting and telecommunications 16,585 16,628 17,215 17,800 18,067 18,513 

Special aggregations 

All information and communication technology industries " - f . ee eT AUT 

Manufacturing of information and communication technology eS . * ;. 8,233 

Services in information and communication technology r & 33 6 . 24,474 


AER IMO PEA OTR TOT TT IN TIE LITE. 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (N IAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 379-0017 and 379-0020. 


Table 19.2 Employment, information and cultural industries, 1993 to 2006 


1993. 1994 +1995 + + ©1996 + © ©—«*1997 
number 
Information and cultural industries 279,504 279,777 284,566 283,051 288,372 
Publishing industries 71,566 68,555 68,679 69,542 72,250 
Newspaper, periodical, book and database publishers 64,382 60,559 59,939 59,531 60,229 
Software publishers 7,184 7,996 8,740 10,010 12,021 
Motion picture and sound recording industries 24,456 25,210 25,234 26,895 29,912 
Motion picture and video industries 22,778 23,552 23,488 24,944 27,791 
Sound recording industries 1,678 1,657 1,746 1,950 2,121 
Broadcasting (excluding Internet) 36,318 36,051 36,381 37,064 37,008 
Radio and television broadcasting 35,378 35,071 35,429 36,098 36,074 
Pay and specialty television 940 980 953 966 934 
Internet publishing and broadcasting ? :. x if 
Telecommunications 114,896 116,554 120,488 114,248 113,820 
Wired telecommunications carriers 70,704 71,542 73,418 68,960 68,789 
Wireless telecommunications carriers (excluding satellite) 22,089 22,734 23,567 22,339 22,359 
Telecommunications resellers 5,788 6,188 6,614 5,743 5,423 
Satellite telecommunications 2,904 2,560 2,606 2,425 2,502 
Cable and other program distribution 13,403 13,121 13,857 14,343 14,316 
Other telecommunications 407 409 427 438 435 
Internet service providers, web search portals, and data 
processing services X Xx X xX X 
Internet service providers, web search portals x x x Xx x 
Data processing, hosting, and related services 4,186 4,728 5,304 5,905 7,033 
Other information services X Xx X Xx Xx 


SLATER SSSI LSSEOE HERES VOPR SOS RAN NESTE ELLE EERE IIT IE LEE BEI OO LTE SE TEL 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 
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1 998 1 999 SN or “2000 9001 OMRON One 9002 SUR aRReRE “2003 20 
$ millions 1997 constant 
29,866 33,658 36,356 39,232 41,017 41,924 42,534 44,258 45,311 


ESRC ES CEST M EI IE ETE TNT, 


2005 2006 


8,534 9,420 9,716 10,568 10,679 10,908 10,802 11,296 11,628 
7,014 7,674 7,828 8,463 8,404 8,470 8,303 8,767 9,020 
15523 1,746 1,888 2,105 2,275 2,438 2,499 2,529 2,608 
egies 2,072 2,114 2,204 2,315 2,168 2,118 2,135 2,051 
19,417 22,166 24,526 26,460 28,023 28,848 29,614 30,827 31,632 
37,744 48,037 56,811 53,404 93,492 97,085 59,076 62,343 65,354 
9,788 13,678 18,101 11,255 9,291 10,294 10,783 11,665 12,156 
27,956 34,359 38,710 42,149 44,201 46,791 48,293 50,678 53,198 


cneninemserm 


number 
297,503 304,067 318,783 328,509 329,770 335,202 335,136 341,786 349,519 
75,475 76,656 83,152 85,653 86,087 X 82,512 85,371 85,787 
61,348 59,589 62,964 63,030 62,694 x 59,546 60,252 58,638 
14,127 17,066 20,188 22,623 23,393 22,526 22,966 25,119 27,148 
32,735 34,306 36,622 38,228 38,694 37,872 35,549 36,065 34,037 
30,430 31,954 34,213 35,872 36,260 35,256 32,659 33,023 31,346 
2,305 2,351 2,409 2,356 2,434 2,616 2,890 3,041 2,691 
37,837 37,453 37,634 37,436 37,822 39,006 39,888 39,103 42,369 
36,897 36,550 36,764 35,975 36,125 37,005 SME AS: 37,035 40,122 
944 902 870 1,460 1,698 2,000 2,113 2,068 2,247 
x % 2 0 x x 434 1,006 1,583 
115,881 116,265 118,426 119,036 119,764 125,999 130,441 134,758 139,228 
70,457 70,740 72,257 71,344 72,297 76,811 78,991 80,415 80,788 
22,367 22,257 22,837 23,176 22,661 23,206 23,142 23,351 24,689 
5,027 5,457 5,562 6,294 6,072 5,266 5,732 6,276 7,041 
2,574 2,571 2,641 3,300 3,759 4,883 5,731 6,202 6,792 
14,545 14,863 14,734 14,616 14,720 15,614 16,580 18,251 19,516 
410 377 395 306 256 218 264 264 401 
x Xx x x X x 19,860 19,125 19,368 
x x Xx x x x 6,146 5,969 5,635 
8,248 10,233 11,939 14,344 13,963 13,628 13,715 13,156 13,733 
x Xx X Xx x Xx 26,452 26,358 27,148 
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Table 19. 3 Time spent watching television, by selected age groups and by province, 2004 


irae Population aged Children aged Adolescents aged a Population aged 18 
2 and older 2to1 12 to 17 and older 
Men Women 
average hours per week 

Canada 21.4 14.1 12.9 20.9 25.6 
Newfoundland and Labrador Doth 18.9 12.3 PA\ es 26.8 
Prince Edward Island 20.0 14.5 ero 19.8 23.5 
Nova Scotia ZYATE 12.9 13.8 22.4 27.2 
New Brunswick PRET 14.7 12.6 23.2 28.4 
Quebec! 23.3 143 ies: 22.4 28.5 
Anglophones 20.6 14.2 13.4 19.8 24.2 
Francophones 23.8 14.3 oat 22.9 29.2 
Ontario 20.6 15 13.2 20.1 24.7 
Manitoba D2: 15 13.0 22.0 26.4 
Saskatchewan PIN 15.2 Wt 20.5 Pdieil 
Alberta 19.4 14.1 12.4 18.2 23.9 
British Columbia 20.7 14.4 is oa |e) 23.4 


[oo RNC TRE EAS aS LPR NON I NE DAA RLS ATTIRE MTR LER TITTLE 


Note: Data are collected o over ‘the fall period (four weeks of sf November). 


1. For Quebec, the language classification is based on the language spoken at home. For Quebec as a total, respondents 
who did not reply to this question or who indicated a language other than English or French are included. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 502-0002 and 502-0003. 


Table 19.4 Time spent watching television, by type of program, 2004 


SE Ne NE RET RE A AT AER SOE AR LE I 


MEALS ES NTA TERS RR LTTE TE, 


Canadian and foreign programs Canadian programs Foreign programs 


% of hours 


All program types 100.0 37.2 62.8 
News and public affairs 24.4 18.4 6.0 
Documentary a2 alec 19 
Academic instruction 3.2 lea 3) 
Social and/or recreational instruction 14 0.4 0.6 
Religion 0.3 0.2 0.1 
Sports 6.5 2.9 3.6 
Variety and games ike 4.6 10.7 
Music and dance 1.0 0.8 0.2 
Comedy 10.0 1.6 8.4 
Drama 27.3 5.3 22.1 
Recorded program (VCR/DVD) 4.9 0.0 49 
Other television programs 2.9 0.0 29 


RORRSENEE (0 AT CEH BIO SPEER SR TRE SOE APSE ERB ESLER DOT AST AROSE 


8 SRR A ESE RRS SIN IRE IE BOAO COILED ROLES TLIC TELS TT SLES SEE SEER LEE LANGE LS TER, 


Notes: Data are collected over the fall period (four weeks of November). 
Population aged 2 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 502-0004. 
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TABLES 


Table 19.5 Internet use at home by individuals, by type of activity, 2005 


SSSR ESS AEGINA NSE IETS ETA ENN i ee 


SELES EEL ELE DLL LLL LE NDE EI ELLE LENS GSI NRC IEE ea eR eeReepentE 


SRNR 


All Canadians? at home2 
% 

E-mail 55.6 91.3 
Participating in chat groups or using a messenger Zul 37.9 
Searching for information on Canadian municipal, 
provincial or federal government SH af 52.0 
Communicating with Canadian municipal, 
provincial or federal government 13.8 22.6 
Searching for medical or health related information 35.3 57.9 
Education, training or schoo! work 26.1 42.9 
Travel information or making travel arrangements 38.5 63.1 
Paying bills 3350 55.0 
Electronic banking 35.2 57.8 
Researching investments 16.0 26.2 
Playing games 23:5 38.7 
Obtaining or saving music 22.3 36.6 
Obtaining or saving software 19.4 31.8 
Viewing the news or sports 37.6 61.7 
Obtaining weather reports or road conditions 40.5 66.6 
Listening to the radio over the Internet 15.9 26.1 
Downloading or watching television 5.2 8.5 
Downloading or watching a movie 5.0 8.3 
Researching community events 25.8 42.3 
General browsing (surfing) Dile2 84.0 
Other Internet activity 6.7 10.9 


ike Percentage of all individuals aged 48 and older. 

2. Percentage of all individuals aged 18 and older who responded that they had used the Internet in the previous 12 months 
for personal non-business use from home. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0130. 


Table 19.6 Internet use by individuals, by iseatlon of access, 2005 


REESE OLE R TS EE LPL NSS ES ELE OEE LEE OE ISTRY GISELLE TE ISOS EEE SEIS SSIS BE LIST ERE YS LSD IESE SSIES NE 8 ESO OSU RO EERE SRY eS 


%1 

All locations2 67.9 
Home 60.9 
Work 26.3 
School iil 
Public library 10.2 
Other location ee ee eee 


hat they 


1. Percentage of all individuals aged 18 and older who resp sed the Internet in the previous 12 months 


for personal non-business use from any location. 


2. Includes use from home, school, work, public library or other location, and counts an individual only once, regardless of 
use from multiple locations. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0122. 
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Table 19.7 Cable and other program distribution industries, financial and operating 
statistics, 2001 to 2005 


————— eee ——————o01-~S~SOOD~S~S*S~«SOOCS*~<“‘«‘éOO:*SC*«US 
$ millions 
Operating revenue 4,606.0 5,215.7 5,818.8 6,350.4 6,818.0 
Cable television 3,926.6 4,268.9 4,615.2 4,995.8 5,347.8 
Satellite and other wireless television! 679.4 946.8 1,203.6 1,354.7 1,470.2 
Operating expenses 4,268.9 4,728.8 5,066.8 5,245.2 5,445.7 
Cable television 3,279.1 3,536.1 ShYAB GEL 3,797.6 4,018.1 
Satellite and other wireless television’ 989.8 1,192.7 isles) 1,447.5 1,427.6 
Salaries and other staff benefits 726.6 743.8 717.7 768.5 868.0 
Cable television 625.7 631.4 612.9 657.4 729.8 
Satellite and other wireless television! 100.9 112.4 104.7 (Nae 138.1 
thousands 
Subscribers to television programming services 9,457 9,644 9,779 9,935 10,106 
Cable television 7,848 7,626 7,574 7,611 7,612 


Satellite and other wireless television’ 1,609 2, 019 2,205 2020 2,495 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. — oa 


4. Paid services similar to cable services but provided with wireless technologies. Does not include free television. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 353-0003. 


Table 19.8 Private radio and private conventional television, financial and operating 
statistics, 2001 to 2005 


PLAST RED LALIT IIR 


2001 ~~ 2002 2003 2004 2005 
$ millions 
Private radio 
Operating revenue 1,074.8 1,105.8 1,196.5 1,234.7 1,345.7 
Advertising revenues Heones 1,084.1 qeli7520 1,214.2 1,319.4 
Operating expenses 902.9 932.8 969.2 1,011.8 1,068.5 
Salaries and benefits 468.2 485.8 509.8 5abi2 559.1 
Profit before interest and taxes 171.9 173.1 DOT 222.9 2710S 
Private conventional television 
Operating revenue 1,910.9 1,900.9 2,102.8 Qalizen 2,207.4 
Advertising revenues 1,790.1 1,760.7 1,932.6 1,943.0 2,017.8 
Operating expenses 1,669.2 Ween 1,802.5 1,889.6 1,964.4 
Salaries and benefits 495.3 521.3 542.4 559.0 569.9 


Profit before interest and taxes 241.6 178.6 300.3 232.5 242.7 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Excludes television channels dedicated to sports, news or movies that are only available to those who subscribe to 
cable or satellite television. 
Excludes channels largely financed by public funds or fund-raising activities. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 357-0001. 
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International merchandise 


trade 


OVERVIEW 


If you want to see Canada’s international 
trade in action, a good vantage point is 
Vancouver's Lions Gate Bridge. Looking 
east toward the Port of Vancouver, you'll see 
freighters move toward their berths; looking 
west, other ships sit moored at the mouth of 
Howe Sound, waiting their turn to dock. 


Vancouver is our busiest port. Most of the 
commodities passing through it are headed 
offshore, mainly to Asia. However, Canada’s 
trade travels by many other modes, such as 
truck, rail, air, pipeline and power line. 


Canada exports more than it imports: 

in 2006, we exported $458.2 billion in 
goods, up 1.1% from 2005, and imported 
$404.5 billion, up 4.2% from 2005. We've 


posted a trade surplus every year since 1976. 


In 2006, the value and volume of both our 
imports and exports reached record highs. 
This fits into a larger trend: world trade has 


Chart 20.1 
Merchandise imports and exports 
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lote: Data are on a balance of payments basis. 
iource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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grown as much since 1990 as it did in the 
prior 100 years, the result of international 
trade agreements, falling transportation costs, 
and the free flow of information, ideas and 
product orders. 


The United States remains our foremost 
trading partner by far, with China as our 
second largest trading partner. Trade flows 
to other countries shift over time. China 
surpassed Japan in 2003. 


Our trade with China—Canada’s fourth 
largest export market and second-largest 
source for imports—has been expanding 
significantly. China has become a major 
importer and consumer of our raw materials 
and an exporting powerhouse. Lately, China’s 
manufacturers have shifted to making higher- 
value capital goods, such as computers and 
electronics equipment. Since 2003, Canada 
has imported more and more of these 


O Imports 
@ Exports 


2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
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higher-value items from China than lower- 
value items, such as clothing and shoes. 


As an exporter, Canada has benefited 
directly and indirectly from China’s industrial 
revolution. Indirectly, China’s demand for all 
sorts of industrial raw materials, especially 
energy and metals, has pushed up world 
prices. As a major raw materials producer, 
Canada has enjoyed these higher prices, 
whether we sell those commodities to China 
or to another nation. 


In 2006, the United Kingdom edged out 
Japan as Canada’s second largest export 
market. Growth in exports to Japan remained 
subdued, but climbing metal prices—a trend 
in recent years—pushed up the value of 
exports of gold, uranium and nickel to the 
United Kingdom. 


What goes out: Commodities are 
still key 


Before there was a Canada, there was the fur 
and timber trade. Britain’s Royal Navy used 
Canadian timber for the masts of the ships it 
built to fight Napoleon in the early 1800s. 
Until the start of the Second World War in 


Chart 20.2 
Merchandise trade with the United States 
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Canada’s international trade partners, 2006 
$0 eR eH OPE RAP MEO TL ST IL LION DIELS EST NCL DEE TE EO LOLS, 


a ee 


Imports Exports 
$ billions | 
Total 396.5 440.2 
United States ZA6 359.3 
China 34.5 (ae 
Japan ote 94 
Mexico 16.0 44 
United Kingdom 10.8 10.1 
Other European Union countries 38.1 18.778 
Other countries 64.2 


42.7 
Note: Data are on a customs basis. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003 and 
catalogue no. 65-208-XIE. 


1939, two-thirds of Canada’s exports were 
grain and lumber. 


Resources are still critical to our trade. 
Agricultural, fish and forestry products, 
energy, metals, chemicals and fertilizers 
accounted for about half our exports in 2006. 
Companies engaged in natural resources 
extraction flourished last year, save for those 
in lumber, an industry dogged by a slump in 
U.S. housing. 


In Western Canada, higher export receipts 

for crude petroleum and metal products 
yielded unprecedented prosperity; in Quebec — 
and Ontario, strong metal exports offset 

losses in the forestry and automotive sectors. 
Newfoundland and Labrador’s exports 

rose because of higher iron ore and energy 
products shipments. 


Metal and metal ore exports led the gain in 
exports in 2006, climbing to $45 billion. 
Prices for copper, zinc, gold, aluminum, 
nickel, potash and uranium all advanced in 
2006. The United Kingdom was the largest 
market for Canadian metals outside of the 
United States, followed by China, Japan, 
Norway, South Korea and the Netherlands. 


Crude petroleum exports were also up in 
2006, reaching a new record of $39 billion, 
no small feat given the spike in prices in 

the fourth quarter of 2005 following the 
hurricanes in the Gulf of Mexico. In contrast, 
exports of forestry products fell in 2006 for 
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OVERVIEW 


the second consecutive year, to $33.5 billion. 
This was down from $40 billion in 2004, a 
year in which lumber prices skyrocketed. 


Exports of automotive products have also 
dipped in recent years while auto imports 
from overseas have been rising. In 1999, the 
auto sector's trade surplus was second only 
to that of forestry products at $21 billion; by 
2006, the auto sector's surplus was $3 billion. 


What comes in: Capital goods and 
consumer goods 


The boom in the Western provinces made 
headlines as oilsands construction expanded 
and people flooded in to capitalize on the 
higher wages brought about by a tight labour 
market. Higher profits for businesses and 
incomes for individuals brought about a 
rapid expansion in investment and consumer 
purchases. This heightened demand pushed 
up imports of machinery, electronics, cars 
and trucks, home furnishings and clothing. 


Imports of industrial machinery poured into 
the Western provinces in 2006, contributing 
to the 3% gain to $114.7 billion in machinery 


Chart 20.3 
Exports of energy products and industrial 
goods 
$ billions 
100 


90 


Energy products 
@ Industrial goods 
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Note: Data are on a balance of payments basis. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 65-208-XIE. 
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and equipment imports. The stronger 
dollar, which translated into lower import 
prices, combined with high crude oil and 
metal prices, drove business profits up and 
encouraged this inflow of capital goods. 


The rise in household incomes stimulated 
consumer spending in 2006, with Alberta 
in particular driving auto sales to their 
highest level ever. The increase in sales 
was concentrated in Japanese and German 
models manufactured outside of North 
America, raising automotive import values. 


The renovation and design industry has 
become big business, and the imports tell 
the tale. In 2006, Canadians imported a 
record high value of home furnishings, 
totalling nearly $8.0 billion. In addition to 
redecorating with fabric and furniture, high 
definition televisions were in brisk demand. 
Over $1.3 billion worth of them, imported 
primarily from Mexico but also from China, 
made their way into Canadian electronics 
stores in 2006. 


In addition to dressing the home, clothing 
imports have been on the rise in recent 
years, a result of the lifting of import limits. 
In 2006, imports were up 6.5% to $8.3 
billion in spite of falling clothing prices. In 
real terms, i.e., adjusting for the price drop, 
clothing imports were up 11% to $9.6 billion. 
Demand was also higher for personal 
electronics equipment, mostly originating 

in China, South Korea and Malaysia—in 
particular, cellular phones and personal 
digital assistants, which are devices that 
make music, photos, e-mail and the internet 
available at our fingertips. 
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Most of the ship traffic passing under 
Vancouver's Lions Gate Bridge is picking up 
coal, grain and other Canadian commodities 
for shipment to Asia. 


In 2004, Japan, China, South Korea, the 
United States and the Netherlands were the 
top five destinations for outbound Vancouver 
traffic as measured in metric tonnage. The 
leading points of origin for inbound traffic 
were China, the United States, South Korea, 
Hong Kong and Mexico. 


The total amount of cargo handled at the 
port of Vancouver in 2004 was 75.0 million 
tonnes—65.9 million tonnes of cargo 

were loaded and 9.1 million tonnes were 
unloaded. Coal was the principal commodity 
moving through Vancouver. 


Coal shipments out of Vancouver outpaced 
grains, the number two commodity exported 
from the port, by a ratio of almost 3 to 1 by 


Chart 20.4 


Tonnage shipped at the port of Vancouver, by principal trading economies, 2004 
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Source: Vancouver Port Authority. 


weight. Sulphur, potash and wood pulp were 
handled in significant quantities at the port. 
These goods are typically shipped in bulk. 


Manufactured goods are usually shipped in 
containers, which can be in turn transferred 
onto freight trains. In 2004, Vancouver 
handled 45% of Canada’s container traffic as 
well. 


Other major ports have also seen traffic 
growth, both in bulk commodities and 
container traffic. In 2004, Canada’s 

ports handled a record 452.3 million 
tonnes of cargo, up 2% from 2003—the 
third consecutive year that port activity 
surpassed 400 million tonnes. International 
cargo rose 3% to a record 314.6 million 
tonnes. Domestic cargo remained virtually 
unchanged at 137.8 million tonnes. 


Outbound traffic 


China South 


Korea 


United Netherlands 
States 


Japan 
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Our clothing, like other commodities we buy 
regularly, comes to us from an ever-shifting 
array of countries. Since 2002, China and 
Bangladesh have surged ahead as our number 
one and two sources of imported clothing. 


It wasn’t always this way. During the 1960s, 
most Canadians wore clothing manufactured 
in Canada and very little was imported. 
Although countries such as Taiwan, South 
Korea and Hong Kong were emerging as 
manufacturing powers, Canada and other 
Western countries negotiated a series of 
agreements that restricted clothing imports in 
the 1970s and 1980s. 


A major shift came when Canada signed the 
Free Trade Agreement with the United States 
in 1989. As recently as 1998, that nation was 
our primary foreign clothing supplier: a surge 
in exports to the United States in those years 
revitalized our domestic industry. 


Chart 20.5 
Employment in clothing manufacturing 


Another shift began in 1995, when the World 
Trade Organization’s Agreement on Textiles 
and Clothing led to a gradual lifting of quotas 
on clothing imports. Taiwan, South Korea, 
Hong Kong, Malaysia, Thailand, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, the Philippines and Macau were the 
first big beneficiaries of trade liberalization. 
Bangladesh started shipping into Canada 
tariff-free in 2003. China followed in 2004. 


Canadian clothing manufacturers have by 

no means vanished: they supplied 32% of 
the domestic market in 2005. However, the 
industry is shrinking. From 2002 to 2005, 
employment in the clothing industry dropped 
from 94,000 to 60,000. 


Consumers have also seen the impact of 
foreign competition. After rising steadily 
through the 1980s and 1990s, clothing prices 
began to fall. In 2005, consumer prices for 
clothing were 6% lower than in 2001. 
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A century after the Klondike gold rush, 

the land of the midnight sun is yielding a 
different precious mineral: diamonds. Canada 
has quickly risen to third place in production 
on the list of diamond-producing countries, 
after Botswana and Russia. 


A handful of adventurous mining companies 
are leading the exploration and mine 
development. The opening of diamond mines 
has been as dramatic for the economy of the 
North as the Klondike gold rush, particularly 
for the Northwest Territories. 


From 1999—the first year of production—to 
2005, per-capita gross domestic product 

in the Northwest Territories climbed at an 
average annual rate of 12.5%, compared with 
1.7% before 1999. That 12.5% is about three 
times the rate for Canada as a whole. 


In 2006, three mines were operating in the 
Northwest Territories, clustered northeast of 


Chart 20.6 


Diamond exports, by value, Canada and the Northwest Territories 
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2002 


Yellowknife. A fourth mine is located just 
over the territorial boundary in Nunavut. 


From 1998 to 2002, companies mined about 
13.8 million carats of diamonds in Canada, 
worth $2.8 billion. This is roughly equal to 
1,825 1.5-kilogram bags of ice, but worth 
$1.5 million each. Canadian diamonds are 
fetching top dollar. Their value averaged $228 
per carat in 2001, third in the world behind 
Namibian and Angolan diamonds. 


The value of diamond exports tripled from 
1999 to 2005. Exports from the Northwest 
Territories were worth $1.7 billion in 2005. 
About 95% of Canada’s exports, measured 
by value, are ‘rough’ diamonds, which 

have not yet been sorted, cut and polished. 
More than 90%, go to the world’s two major 
diamond-trading centres: London, England 
and Antwerp, Belgium. 
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Canada is both a major exporter and importer 
of crude oil. In 2005, we exported about 
67% of our domestic oil production— 
primarily from Alberta to the United States. 
We imported about 55% of the oil we used 
that year: that oil flowed from an array of 
countries into Eastern Canada. 


Crude oil exports were worth $30.2 billion 
in 2005, up from $25.0 billion in 2004 and 
almost four times the value posted in 1995. 


However, the increase from 2004 to 2005 
was the result of a 30% rise in prices: the 
volume of oil exports actually fell slightly. 
Imports equalled $21.9 billion in 2005. 


Ninety-nine percent of Canada’s crude oil 
exports in 2005 were shipped to the United 
States. Alberta produced 69% of total exports; 
Saskatchewan, nearly 21%; and the Atlantic 
provinces, 10%. British Columbia and 
Manitoba combined for less than 1%. 


Chart 20.7 


1g and going 


Alberta produced two-thirds of Canada’s oil 
output in 2005; Saskatchewan provided 18%, 
and Newfoundland and Labrador’s offshore 
fields, 13%. Ontario, Manitoba, British 
Columbia and the Northwest Territories 
combined for 3% of production. 


In 2005, Canadian refineries processed 
102.5 million cubic metres of crude 

oil, or 645 million barrels. Eastern 

Canada’s refineries use a combination of 
Newfoundland and Labrador and imported 
crude oil to meet their refining needs; 
Central Canada’s use eastern and western 
Canadian as well as imported crude. Western 
Canada’s refineries process western Canadian 
production exclusively, including crude 
derived from oil sands. 


imports of crude oil from selected countries, 2005 
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fable 20. 1 Merchandise imports, by commodity, 1992 to 2006 


EE |” 1997 
$ millions 
Imports, all merchandise 154,429.6 177,123.2 207,872.5 229,936.5 237,688.6 277,726.5 
Live animals 150.8 174.0 215.4 188.3 iA 183.8 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 8,976.7 10,114.3 11,597.4 12,222.4 12,954.6 14,363.5 
Meat and meat preparations 875.8 992.2 1,137.4 133.7 1,033.7 1,200.0 
Fish and marine animals 776.6 996.1 1,126.4 1,286.5 1,469.6 1,434.0 
Fresh fruits and berries 1,192.6 1,283.9 1,303.4 1,387.5 1,418.3 1,503.0 
Dried fruits, fruits and fruit 
preparations 673.3 648.0 693.4 745.6 861.1 900.8 
Fresh vegetables 827.3 944.7 949.6 1,054.4 971.7 Aglit275 
Other vegetables and vegetable 
preparations 556.0 643.9 700.3 718.3 761.1 838.2 
Cocoa, coffee, tea and other food 
preparations 1,229.3 1,452.9 2,089.3 2,056.9 2aboled 2,589.7 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey 212.5 245.2 265.5 276.1 352.0 355.0 
Corn (maize), shelled 144.9 157.6 158.5 216.9 251.0 250.3 
Other cereals and cereal preparations 568.7 632.9 750.1 805.1 891.1 998.0 
Sugar and sugar preparations 677.0 759.7 866.5 879.4 970.7 1,035.6 
Fodder and feed, except unmilled 
cereals 462.1 551.1 613.7 628.4 728.6 809.9 
Beverages 720.3 746.2 872.8 959.4 1,015.3 1,214.7 
Tobacco 60.4 60.0 70.4 74.2 98.6 121.6 
Crude materials, inedible 8,180.0 9,143.2 9,898.0 11,531.4 13,048.1 14,171.5 
Metals in ores, concentrates and 
scrap 1,676.2 1,983.6 2,326.2 2,989.1 2,863.0 2,950.2 
Coal and other related products 661.2 476.9 548.0 591.6 751.4 910.3 
Crude petroleum 4,174.9 4,687.9 4,609.3 4,833.2 6,707.8 7,189.4 
Crude animal products 136.4 163.9 221.8 239.1 248.0 293.2 
Crude vegetable products 528.7 638.4 663.1 815.2 843.9 949.6 
Crude wood products 252.6 293.3 406.8 560.4 435.7 544.1 
Cotton 80.2 86.8 101.6 149.2 168.3 154.0 
Wool and man-made fibres 144.3 204.8 260.0 296.5 279.9 328.5 
Crude non-metallic minerals 525:5 607.5 761.2 1,057.1 750.0 852.1 
Fabricated materials, inedible 27,572.4 32,279.3 38,823.14 44 277.2 45,967.5 54,508.4 
End products, inedible 99 297.1 114,407.5 136,993.1 Thteesien 153,330.6 181,930.0 
Special transactions, trade 4,061.2 4349.2 4,877.0 5,441.4 7,075.9 6,954.9 
Other balance of payments 


adjustments 6,191.4 6,655.7 5,468.5 4,944.0 5,140.8 5,614.5 


OMe PERRO NEE LIAS CS ELE IE ELBE: SIN TE 


Note: On a 4 balance of of F payments ba basis. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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303,398.6 
235.0 
15,858.3 
1,251.4 
1,635.8 
1,581.3 


935.3 
1,233.8 


963.5 


2,948.9 
409.7 
283.6 
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1,100.9 


796.4 
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125.2 
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TABLES 


LITLE ELLE LE LTE LLL ELE RELL EEL ELS TOLLE ESE LEED SE LEELE ELLER ELON ESET ITED O EEE SSLOS etaaeSs aeetaeternteston 


1999 


327,026.0 
302.7 
16,249.3 
1,279.8 
1,869.7 
1,645.8 


1,020.3 
1,213.6 


1,050.0 


2,865.0 
437.8 
228.1 

1,164.1 
991.6 


734.0 
1,669.2 
80.3 
14,316.0 


2,747.4 
1,098.1 
7,160.3 
242.1 
965.5 
626.9 
138.0 
348.6 
989.1 
62,411.8 
221,180.5 
6,343.1 


6,222.5 


2000 


362,336.7 
410.2 
16,978.4 
1,404.0 
1,928.8 
1,679.4 


1,003.8 
1,386.6 


1,048.8 


2,817.4 
487.6 
300.0 

1,243.6 

_ 1,034.0 


825.3 
1,735.1 
84.1 
21,462.6 


3,067.1 
1,270.2 
13,436.6 
272.9 
995.8 
695.2 
172.4 
389.8 
1,162.4 
69,870.4 
240,462.0 
6,653.7 


6,499.5 


2001 


350,071.2 
398.0 
18,687.0 
1,635.9 
1,945.3 
SOS 


992.1 
1,502.3 


1,133.4 


2,948.7 
981.4 
995.3 

1,380.1 

1,218.1 


981.0 
1,910.2 
88.0 
20,936.6 


Zoe 
1,430.5 
12,814.3 
300.3 

Wea OE2 
703.6 
168.5 
380.2 
1,028.4 
69,411.3 
227,417.2 
6,851.6 


6,369.5 


2002 
$ millions 
356,727.1 

236.7 

20,195.2 
1,681.4 
1,935.4 
2,020.1 


1,075.6 
1,700.3 


1,275.1 


3,340.3 
583.3 
733.0 

1,484.5 

Us AST 


1,041.2 
2,035.3 
110.6 
20,405.7 


2,980.1 
1,932.9 
11,722.3 
317.6 
1,214.3 
686.0 
133.7 
370.7 
1,048.0 
69,538.7 
233,889.6 
5,973.8 


6,487.3 
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2003 


342,691.9 
174.3 
19,946.2 
1,596.6 
1,812.2 
2,013.5 


1,061.8 
1,638.7 


1,211.3 


3,427.2 
967.3 
599.9 

1,416.5 

1,221.6 


967.9 
2,294.9 
116.9 
22,813.5 


3,029.1 
2,838.8 
13,301.0 
302.7 
1,229.4 
619.2 
159.1 
361.4 
972.9 
66,669.5 
221,440.3 
9,310.4 


2004 


363,638.5 
137.7 
19,823.0 
1,311.0 
1,803.6 
2,070.8 


1,102.2 
1,633.1 


1,239.7 


3,590.5 
638.9 
366.4 

1,453.6 

1,140.7 


1,007.1 
2,397.1 
108.4 
27,988.2 


4,110.7 
3,714.3 
16,468.3 
285.6 
1,207.2 
632.4 
142.4 
343.3 
1,034.0 
74,902.5 
229,091.6 
4,932.7 


2005 


388,210.3 
144.2 
20,680.5 
1,456.3 
1,822.4 
2,207.6 


113727 
1,718.5 


1,336.5 


3,696.0 
617.2 
342.4 

1,489.3 

1,241.0 


892.0 
2,602.5 
121.0 
34,418.7 


4,373.2 
5,084.0 
21,581.9 
257.0 
stall 
609.6 
78.6 
326.2 
957.1 
82,164.1 
238,708.1 
4,557.6 


7,937.0 


LALLA OAT NS 


2006 


404,535.0 
165.2 
22,050.0 
1,653.9 
1,815.1 
23073 


1,235.9 
1,785.9 


1,360.4 


3,920.3 
540.2 
322.6 

ASHEN 

1,409.0 


982.7 
2,885.9 
261.0 
36,033.4 


6,084.6 
3,886.3 
22,/68.4 
265.8 

1,1 7513 
561.4 
56.6 
288.6 
946.3 
87,093.0 
246,500.3 
4,631.3 


8,061.8 
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Table 20.2 Merchandise exports, by commodity, 1992 to 2006 


1992 1993 1994 1995 "1996 1997 

$ millions 
Exports, all merchandise 163,463.5  190,213.1  228,167.1 265,333.9  280,079.3  303,378.2 
Live animals 1,285.2 1,393.5 1,338.3 1,517.7 1,888.4 1,905.3 


Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 12,873.1 lee2asr3 14,890.6 17,014.1 18,884.6 20,380.4 
Fish, fresh, frozen, preserved and 


canned 230 2,867.5 3,258.5 3,496.2 3,444.1 3,497.8 
Barley 444 1 460.7 590.5 564.5 847.8 683.0 
Wheat 3,835.8 2,952.4 3,547.3 4,325.2 4,658.6 5,051.5 
Wheat flour 32.6 24.8 46.2 50.6 33.8 39.7 
Other cereals, unmilled 186.1 220.3 250.9 318.6 432.5 489.8 
Other cereal preparations 459.1 567.7 678.5 798.5 LO1Le 1,115.2 
Meat and meat preparations Te2os? 1,456.8 1,603.0 1,845.2 2,161.0 2,641.8 
Alcoholic beverages 782.9 853.0 1,026.2 980.0 1,071.0 1,166.7 
Other food, feed, beverages and 
tobacco Oiloce 3,830.2 3,889.4 4,635.4 5,218.7 5,695.0 
Crude materials, inedible 19,405.4 20,880.4 23,584.9 26,469.0 30,266.3 31,655.2 
Rapeseed Hfo.T 735.1 TEAS 1,265.3 1,158.0 1,126.1 
Other crude vegetable products 606.7 790.3 TOTS 2 1,169.0 1,236.7 1,362.1 
Iron ores, concentrates and scrap 952.4 998.5 127210 1,386.0 1,440.2 1,841.5 
Copper in ores, concentrates and 
scrap 919.5 822.5 774.0 1,196.3 872.0 928.5 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap 666.3 618.0 592.9 981.5 TS iee 907.3 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap go Ie 324.6 349.1 486.8 536.6 695.4 
Other ores, concentrates and scrap 1,268.9 1,127.9 1,346.8 1,812.5 1,949.3 1;534:2 
Crude petroleum 5,885.3 6,222.5 6,507.1 8,263.5 10,497.2 10,366.3 
Natural gas 4,730.1 5,903.4 6,427.8 5,649.1 7,432.8 8,625.6 
Coal and other crude bituminous 
substances 1,116.5 1,194.8 1,298.5 1,384.7 1,433.7 1,515.1 
Unmanufactured asbestos 299.5 265.2 303.3 323.3 343.3 226.7 
Other crude animal products 423.3 474.8 523.0 579.2 610.8 664.7 
Other crude wood products 374.0 394.0 322.6 347.9 346.2 432.6 
Other crude non-metallic minerals 500.2 484.5 625.9 7141 694.5 652.9 
Other crude materials, inedible 537.5 524.3 657.1 909.7 597.3 776.1 
Fabricated materials, inedible 49,624.2 56,994.3 69,826.7 84,003.2 85,042.6 89,749.4 
End products, inedible 74,463.3 91,064.8 110,410.1 127 ,264.6 134,806.7 149,130.3 
Special transactions, trade 1,835.7 2,164.9 2,564.1 2,865.1 3,154.5 4,074.5 
Other balance of payments 
adjustments 3,976.6 4481 9 502.0 6,200.3 6,036.2 6,483.1 


Note: Ona balance of payments basis. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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327,161.5 
1,975.8 
19,814.5 


3,664.5 
340.3 
3,642.3 
35.3 
348.4 
1,290.5 
2,669.5 
AWS 


6,606.1 
29,854.0 
1,638.5 
1,610.9 
1,830.9 


614.4 
917.4 
509.2 
1,499.0 
7,829.8 
8,967.1 


1,343.7 
WAS 
677.2 
923.0 
847.4 
873.1 

91,817.6 
171,731.0 
9,963.4 


t 


6,405.3 


369,034.9 
1,567.8 
21,312.6 


4,260.8 
256.9 
3,356.2 
54.8 
400.3 
1,449.8 
3,247.8 
1,366.4 


6,919.8 
34,562.6 
1,332.8 
1,399.1 
1,493.3 


452.1 
807.1 
479.0 
1,917.0 
11,017.1 
10,951.4 


1,228.7 
164.7 
652.6 
671.4 

1,496.7 
499.9 

97,976.8 
199,953.3 
7,348.2 


6,313.7 


429,372.2 
1,742.7 
23,268.6 


4,560.6 
377.9 
3,608.9 
60.1 
263.5 
1,593.3 
4,005.1 
1,310.6 


7,488.5 
53,398.2 
1,147.5 

- 1,441.7 
1,532.1 


792.6 
1,071.9 
481.2 
2,073.8 
19,165.9 
20,536.8 


1,194.4 
149.4 
711.0 
846.1 

1,707.0 
546.8 

113,102.1 
223,135.3 
7,980.0 


6,745.3 


420,730.4 
2,394.3 
29, 9i:0 


4,722.3 
383.9 
3,807.2 
64.0 
279.8 
1,830.6 
4,885.6 
1,357.6 


8,580.5 
94,713.5 
1,275.8 
1,496.4 
1,381.2 


661.9 
1,010.6 
436.7 
titted 
15,370.2 
25,995.1 


1,217.5 
2209 
784.9 
848.5 

1,842.9 
491.2 

111,908.3 
211,387.0 
8,168.1 


6,247.7 


$ millions 
414,038.5 
2,506.9 
25,843.1 


9,239.9 
194.1 
3,052.6 
91.4 
288.5 
2,048.0 
4,840.8 
1,185.4 


8,902.9 
50,980.7 
921.1 
1,601.7 
1,634.5 


577.2 
1,139.1 
388.4 
2,147.6 
18,550.8 
18,372.0 


W251 
100.7 
802.2 

1,027.9 

2,014.3 
491.1 

108,291.9 
211,446.2 
8,232.5 


6,737.2 
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398,953.9 
1,318.7 
25,056.3 


4,987.1 
172.1 
2,809.2 
81.3 
299.2 
2,138.7 
4,203.5 
1,300.2 


9,065.1 
61,228.2 
1,298.0 
1,570.3 
1,743.5 


592.3 
1,143.9 
228.4 
2,081.5 
20,644.3 
26,083.4 


1,160.9 
70.6 
720.5 
902.9 
2,493.8 
493.9 
103,448.5 
193,250.7 
7,689.1 


6,962.4 


429,120.9 
873.3 
26,906.1 


4,870.0 
323.6 
3,493.1 
85.3 
312.4 
2,214.0 
4,985.4 
1,230.5 


9,391.6 
69,460.0 
1,419.8 
545.3 
2,048.5 


845.5 
1,829.4 
234.6 
2,400.2 
25,912.8 
27,382.1 


1,190.4 
72.4 
735.6 
839.6 
2,833.9 
569.8 
118,599.8 
198,899.0 
7,984.8 


6,397.9 


2005 oe 


453,060.1 458,166.9 
1,542.8 2,015.7 
25,823.5 26,111.5 
4,699.6 4,525.7 
361.5 257.5 
2,698.7 3,619.8 
79.8 84.1 
312.7 410.5 
2,248.5 2,321.0 
5,099.2 4,306.6 
1,044.3 1,014.0 
9,279.0 9,572.3 
85,927.4 8,641.5 
1,297.6 1,764.1 
1,553.7 1,634.5 
27220 3.4870 
1,346.0 2307.6 
1,700.1 2,435.5 
217.4 330.0 
2.9241 3,130.6 
30,388.3  38,604.6 
35,988.6  27,488.5 
2,661.1 2,699.0 
67.3 62.5 
816.2 891.1 
947.2 931.9 
2,720.9 2,489.1 
577.0 535.5 
125,095.8  129,479.1 
200,124.8  196,940.0 
8,289.1 8,733.0 
6,256.8 
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Table 20.3 Merchandise imports and exports, by Origin and destination, 1992 to 2006 


a ee = jan gars eT RS ena ea ane 


$ millions % change from $ millions % change from $millions % change from 


previous year previous year previous year 
Imports 
1992 154,429.6 9.8 110,378.5 13.1 4,015.4 -7.0 
1993 177,123.2 14.7 130,244.3 18.0 4,484.0 Veg 
1994 207,872.5 4 lind. O0 lee 19.5 4,854.4 8.3 
1995 229,936.5 10/6, 172;516:5 10.8 4,899.1 0.9% 
1996 237,688.6 3.4. 180,010.1 43 5,981.1 13.9 
1997 277,726.5 16.8 211,450.8 7s, 6,126.5 9.8 
1998 303,398.6 912, 6250,0 11,0 10.6 6,083.1 -0.7 
1999 327,026.0 7.8 249,485.3 6.7 7,685.4 26.3 
2000 362 ,336.7 10.8 266,511.1 6.8 12,289.3 59.9 
2001 350,071.2 -3.4 254,330.7 -46 11,954.1 -2.7 
2002 356,727.1 1.9 255,232.5 0.4 10,181.3 -14.8 
2003 342,691.9 -3.9 240,340.4 -5.8 9,180.9 -9.8 
2004 363,638.5 6.1 250,515.6 42 9,466.3 ou 
2005 388,210.3 6.8 259,783.9 ai 9,061.6 -43 
2006 404,535.0 4.2 264,777.6 1.9 9,685.1 6.9 
Exports 
1992 163 ,463.5 10.7 123,376.9 13.6 3,415.0 5 
1993 190,213.1 16.4 149,099.7 20.8 SO 2N RO -6.0 
1994 228,167.1 20.0 181,049.3 21.4 O07 7a 14.5 
1995 265,333.9 16.3 205,690.6 13.6 4377.0 19.0 
1996 280,079.3 5.6 222,461.3 8.2 4,608.5 58 
1997 303,378.2 8.3 242,542.3 9.0 4,689.5 1.8 
1998 327,161.5 7.8 269,318.9 11.0 5,323.3 134 
1999 369,034.9 12.8 309,116.8 14.8 6,002.9 12.8 
2000 429 372.2 16.4 359,021.2 16.1 ThePalsi ss: 21.2 
2001 420,730.4 -2.0 352,165.0 -1.9 6,910.3 -5.0 
2002 414,038.5 -1.6 347,051.8 -1.5 6,161.5 -10.8 
2003 398 953.9 -3.6 329,000.3 -§.2 7,695.8 24.9 
2004 429,120.9 26 SOHO 6.6 9,425.2 22.5 
2005 453,060.1 5.6" 368:577:3 BL 9,683.2 27 
2006 458,166.9 1.1 361,308.7 -2.0 11,838.5 228 


DTI ROTH OCA REEEL IS ae TR RRNA EM RCI I RRS NES RE TOES RPE PSSA AOE ASI NN RIO ITE OE GMO SSE NEE NEE TT TE SELES 


Note: On. a : balance of ‘payments basis. 
1. Includes Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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Economic Co-operation and 
Development countries 


% change from $ millions 


$ millions 


| 


8,913.3 
8,477.4 
8,315.4 
8,427.6 
7,227.4 
8,711.0 
9,671.8 
10,592.2 
11,729.8 
10,571.9 
11,732.6 
10,645.1 
10,096.9 
11,214.3 
11,877.1 


8,253.7 
9,184.5 
10,788.5 
13,286.1 
12,423.4 
11,925.5 
9,745.8 
10,125.9 
11,297.4 
10,120.8 
10,115.0 
9,800.7 
9,950.6 
10,470.5 
10,760.8 


previous year 


ko 
-4.9 
=i8 
1.3 
14.2 
20.5 
11.0 
8) 
10.7 
eo 
11.0 
=9'3 
=OIl 
a 
on 


8.0 
11.3 
17.5 
23.2 
-6.5 
-4.0 

-18.3 

3.9 

11.6 

-10.4 
-0.1 
-3.1 
ilEO 

DL 

2.8 


4,615.8 
4,683.9 
7,364.7 
7,942.3 
9,040.6 
11,376.7 
11,398.8 
13,257.2 
19,067.6 
18,649.8 
19,686.6 
19,695.3 
22,254.1 
24,308.8 
23,724.5 


3,178.6 
3,361.7 
4,536.0 
4,563.4 
5,087.8 
8,849.0 
9,120.9 
9,947.2 
12,059.0 
12,172.5 
12,670.7 
WAS eL 
14,399.1 
15,245.5 
18,379.2 


Other Organisation for 


REESE ELSES LEAS TEESE LE LEE EA MESES TE EES DI IE 


% change from $ millions 


previous year 


1.4 
TO 
57.2 
7.8 
13.8 
25.8 
0.2 
16.3 
43.8 
=P 
5.6 
0.0 
13.0 
2 
-2.4 


15.8 
5.8 
34.9 
0.6 
ils 
73.9 
3.1 
9.1 
21.2 
0.9 
41 
0.6 
WAN) 
O09 
20.6 
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16,598.7 
19,691.1 
20,126.9 
20,761.0 
20,834.6 
21,948.7 
23,326.1 
25,240.41 
31,602.5 
31,367.6 
34,027.1 
36,830.7 
44 293.2 
94,556.1 
61,981.4 


15,877.8 
16,557.6 
18,753.5 
23,537.6 
22,/02.0 
22,111.6 
19,652.2 
19,458.4 
22,875.1 
22,672.9 
21,745.2 
23,291.5 
27,243.1 
29,876.9 
34,160.6 


countries 
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~ Other 


“Other European Economic 
Community countries 


% change from $ millions 


previous year 


8.7 
18.6 
2.2 
3.2 
0.4 
5.3 
6.3 
8.2 
2) 2 
-0.7 
8.5 
8.2 
20.3 
23.2 
13.6 


=} 
4.3 
13.3 
25.5 
-3.6 
-2.6 
=i 
= ),(0) 
17.6 
S059 
“4.1 
7h 
17.0 
hil 
14.3 


9,907.8 

9,542.4 
11,549.9 
15,390.0 
14,994.7 
18,112.9 
19,141.2 
20,765.8 
21,136.5 
23,197.1 
25,867.0 
25,999.6 
27,012.3 
29,285.6 
32,489.4 


9,361.5 

8,798.0 

9,362.7 
13,879.3 
12,796.3 
13,260.4 
14,000.5 
14,383.8 
16,846.3 
16,688.9 
16,294.3 
16,414.5 
17,351.9 
19,206.8 
ZAG 


% change from 
previous year 


-2.8 
=h,(/ 
21.0 
33.2 
-2.6 
20.8 
Spy 
8.5 
1.8 
ON; 
IES 
0.5 
3.9 
8.4 
10.9 


0.2 
-6.0 
6.4 
48.2 
-7.8 
3.6 
5.6 
Dit 
Wen 
-0.9 
-2.4 
0.7 
of 
10.7 
13.1 
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Table 20.4 International trade in services, 1990 to 2005 


Receipts 7 
1990 1995 2000 2005 
$ millions 

Travel 7,398 10,819 15,997 16,460 
Business travel 1,549 1,988 2,920 2,793 
Personal travel 5,849 8,831 13,077 13,667 
Transportation 4,920 7,207 11,196 11,632 
Water transport 1,524 1,994 2,317 3,278 
Air transport 2,234 2,900 5,184 4,841 
Land and other transport 1,162 2,313 3,695 Bots 
Commercial services 9,061 16,805 31,101 35,115 
Communications services 1,220 1,753 2,046 2,655 
Construction services 52 131 323 167 
Insurance services 1,957 3,096 2,877 3,716 
Other financial services 490 866 1,304 2,131 
Computer and information services 546 1,387 3,604 4141 
Royalties and license fees 173 513 3,353 4,206 
Non-financial commissions 306 500 Tale: 906 
Equipment rentals 197 224 280 282 
Management services 849 1,459 3,257 4,855 
Advertising and related services 124 174 495 449 
Research and development 700 1,463 4,230 2,910 
Architectural, engineering and other technical 
services 549 2,000 2,654 4,077 
Miscellaneous services to business 1,392 2,211 3,809 2,614 
Audio-visual services 348 877 1,966 1,768 
Personal, cultural and recreational services Loe 150 188 240 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 376-0031, 376-0032 and 376-0033. 
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Payments Balance 
1990 1995 2000 2005 1990 1995 2000 2005 
$ millions 

12,757 14,093 18,444 22,260 -§,359 -3,274 -2,447 -5,800 
2,048 3,049 3,921 3,563 -498 -1,061 -1,001 -771 
10,709 11,044 14,524 18,696 -4,860 -2,213 -1,447 -5,029 
6,746 10,911 13,916 17,528 -1,826 -3,703 -2,719 -5,897 
2,287 4,044 5,101 Teak -763 -2,050 -2,784 -3,896 
3,323 4,673 6,066 7,952 -1,089 -1,773 -882 -3,110 
1,136 2,193 2,749 2,404 26 120 946 1,109 
12,554 20,260 32,366 37,946 -3,493 -3,455 -1,265 -2,831 
1,210 1,745 2,050 2,062 10 8 -4 592 
35 266 119 134 17 -135 204 33 
2,238 3,811 4,215 5,759 -281 -714 -1,338 -2,043 
733 1,291 2,290 2,724 -244 -425 -987 -593 
344 678 iL 2,542 202 709 2,269 1,599 
1,941 2,584 5,600 8,046 -1,768 -2,070 -2,247 -3,839 
341 581 711 651 -35 -81 3 254 
308 406 679 788 “111 -182 -398 -506 
1,419 2,390 4,783 4,692 -570 -931 -1,526 163 
211 448 536 666 -87 -274 -40 -217 
483 861 Teal 1,105 217 602 2,520 1,805 
439 848 1,546 2,531 110 1,152 1,108 1,545 
2,018 2,979 4,341 3,887 -626 -769 -533 -1,274 
709 1,228 2,283 2,146 -361 -352 -317 -379 
143 166 211 34 7 23 28 
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Table 20.5 International trade, by province and territory, 1985 to 2005 
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Imports to Canada 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 
Northwest Territories 
Nunavut 

Outside Canada 

Exports from Canada 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Yukon 

Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 
Northwest Territories 
Nunavut 

Outside Canada 


Note: Expenditure- based gross domestic product. 


1985 


126,077 
990 
220 

2,868 
2,801 
27,896 
63,566 
3,361 
3,055 
9,722 
10,789 
74 

234 


501 
137,379 
1,825 
162 
1,922 
2,670 
24,128 
64,657 
3,169 
5,141 
17,086 
16,155 
102 
251 


111 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 
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174,624 
1,838 
267 
4,037 
3,059 
39,385 
86,785 
4,205 
3,326 
12,820 
17,297 
113 
271 


721 
175,513 
2,638 
277 
2,675 
3,609 
33,429 
82,739 
4,485 
5,302 
17,850 
21,348 
574 
443 


1990 


$ millions 
276,618 
2,505 
438 
5,209 
5,614 
55,139 
143,920 
8,004 
6,463 
19,521 
28,786 
199 

376 


244 
302,480 
3,069 
516 
4,100 
5,385 
59,188 
148,030 
6,888 
9,739 
30,009 
34,763 
240 

533 


428,754 
4,998 
782 
8,502 
8,917 
89,999 
215,663 
10,473 
9,367 
40,419 
38,240 
263 

581 

232 

318 
490,688 
5,899 
1,035 
6,953 
8,441 
97,305 
237,395 
10,471 
14,684 
61,198 
46,028 
210 


2000 


2005 


467,673 
6,064 
973 
9,921 
12,229 
95,688 
221,134 
11,678 
10,510 
53,327 
44,290 
351 


842 

283 

382 
519,680 
8,344 
1,106 
7,860 
11,981 
91,945 
231,957 
12,487 
17,428 
86,103 
48,450 
191 
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Labour 


OVERVIEW. 


The monthly unemployment rate is one of 
Canada’s most closely watched indicators 
of economic well-being. In 2006, the 
unemployment rate continued to be a good 
news story, as it hovered around a 30-year 
low, thanks largely to strength in industries 
such as mining and oil and gas extraction as 
well as construction. 


The average unemployment rate over the 
course of 2006 was 6.3%, down from 6.8% 
in 2005: Employment rose 1.9% in 2006— 
the fourteenth straight year of job growth in 
Canada. As most Canadians receive most 

of their income from a job, paid work is a 
cornerstone of our society and economy, and 
having a job is a priority for many of us. 


Six provinces set 30-year low unemployment 
rates in 2006. In all the western provinces, 
the rate was under 5.0%; it generally 
increased from Ontario (where it was 6.3%) 


Chart 21.1 
Unemployment rate, by province 


Seiesrenomeswamasmne 


Canada 


N.L. 


heading east, with the highest rate, 14.8%, in 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 


Canada’s labour force participation rate—the 
proportion of working-age Canadians who 
had a job or were looking for one—remained 
at 67.2% in 2006. 


Women driving employment 
growth 


The employment picture varies based on 
characteristics such as sex and age. For 
example, adult women (aged 25 and older) 
made strong gains in 2006. They accounted 
for nearly half of all employment growth that 
year. Over the course of 2006, the proportion 
of adult women who were working hit 

a record high of 58.3%, pushing their 
unemployment rate to 6.1%, below that of 
adult men (6.5%). 


O 2005 
@ 2006 


10 2a 14 16 


% of labour force 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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OVERVIEW 


Youths, those aged 15 to 24, have also seen 
an improved labour market in recent years. 
Their unemployment rate fell to 11.6% in 
2006, the lowest rate since 1989. 


The effects of the baby boom are being seen 

in the participation rates of workers aged 55 

and over, as more boomers reach that age. In 
2006, 30.5% of Canadians in that age group 
had jobs, and their numbers increased 5.1% 

from 2005. The number of workers under 55 
rose just 0.9%. 


Aboriginal people have typically not fared 

as well in the labour force as non-Aboriginal 
people. In 2006, the unemployment rate for 
Aboriginal people living off reserves in the 
four western provinces was 9.8%, compared 
with 4.0% for the non-Aboriginal population. 


Where the jobs are: Natural 
resources, the western provinces 


Almost all industries gained jobs in 2006. 
The strongest proportional gains were 

posted in mining and oil and gas extraction, 
professional, scientific and technical services, 
business, building and other support services; 
finance, insurance, real estate and leasing; 


Chart 21.2 
Job permanency 
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Labour force characteristics, 2006 


Men Women 
thousands 
Population age 15 and older 12,882.7 13,302.5 
Labour force 9,335.4 8,257.3 
Employment 8,727.1 ole 
Unemployment 608.3 500.1 
Not in labour force 3,547.2 5,045.1 
% 

Unemployment rate 6.5 6.1 
Participation rate 725 62.1 


Employment rate 67.7 58.3 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 


construction; educational services; health 
care and social assistance; and wholesale 
and retail trade. Only manufacturing and 
utilities lost jobs. Ontario continued to feel 
the loss of manufacturing jobs, which have 
declined by 130,000 in the province since 
the sector’s peak in 2004. There were strong 
gains in mining, oil and gas extraction and 
construction in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 


Manufacturing, despite recent job losses, 

is still the second-largest employer in 
Canada, behind the wholesale and retail 
trade industries. Nevertheless, a continuing 


All employees 
Permanent 


= = = = Temporary 


ee ey 


2003 2004 2005 2006 
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shift away from jobs in the goods-producing 
industries to those in services is occurring. 


As for occupations, the largest group of 
Canadian men work in trades or as transport 
or equipment operators. The most common 
occupations for women are in sales and 
services. The trend toward self-employment 
seems to have levelled off—reaching a peak 
of 17.1% of workers in 1997, but settling 
down to 15.2% in 2006. 


Changing work hours 


We have yet to reach the lives of leisure that 
some futurists predicted last century. In fact, 
after having declined steadily since 1994, the 
average work week for full-time employees 
rose in 2005 for a second straight year. 


But the recent rise is not necessarily a bad 
thing—it is one indication that the hot labour 
market is almost at capacity. Employers 
unable to find more staff are giving more 
work to their existing employees. 


Labour shortages may be one reason why 
the proportion of people working part time 
has been declining in recent years, reaching 
18.0% in 2006, down from 18.8% in 2002. 


Chart 21.3 
Employment rate, by age group 
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Most job growth has been in full-time work. 
In 2006, over 9 out of 10 jobs created were 
full time. To meet their growing labour 
needs, some sectors have converted some 
part-time positions to full-time jobs. Among 
those working part time, most do so because 
they are attending school or out of personal 
preference. 


Wages on the rise 


The tightening labour market has pushed up 
wages. In 2006, total labour income grew by 
6.1%, well above the inflation rate of 2.2%. 
Employees’ average hourly wage was $19.72 
in 2006, compared with $15.59 in 1997. 
When inflation is taken into account, that 
meant a 4.8% average increase. 
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Statistics Canada 


* Canadian Economic Observer. Monthly. 
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e¢ The Canadian Labour Market at a Glance. 
Irregular. 71-222-XWE 
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Canadian Social Trends. Irregular. 
11-008-XWE 


¢ Employment, Earnings and Hours. Monthly. 
72-002-XWE 


* General Social Survey on Time Use: Cycle 
19. Occasional. 89-622-XIE 


* Knowledge of Official Languages Among 
New Immigrants: How Important Is It in the 
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e Labour Force Historical Review. Annual. 
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¢ Labour Force Information. Monthly. 
71-001-XWE 


¢ Perspectives on Labour and Income. 
Monthly. 75-001-XWE 
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Alberta’s employment boom 


Alberta’s labour market is the tightest in 
North America, with the lowest proportion of 
jobless and the highest proportion of workers. 
Employment has been skyrocketing, thanks 
largely to the province's booming oil and gas 
and construction sectors. 


The number of jobs in Alberta rose 6.0% 
in 2006, almost three times the national 
average. The 2006 unemployment rate 
averaged just 3.4% in Alberta, almost half 
the national rate of 6.3%. Alberta has had 
Canada’s lowest rate since 2003. 


Some 86,000 more people were working in 
Alberta in 2006, accounting for 27% of all 
employment growth in Canada that year, 
though only 1 in 10 working-age Canadians 
lives in the province. 


The employment growth has brought with 
it wage increases. The average hourly wage 
rose 6.9% in 2006—more than double the 


Chart 21.4 
Tema isu rate, Carnie and sae ta 
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1991 


2.6% rise seen across Canada. Alberta’s 
hourly wage rate, $21.62 an hour, was the 
highest in the country. Alberta had the lowest 
proportion of workers earning minimum 
wage or less—just 1.7%. 


With more jobs available and at higher 
wages, more people are working in Alberta’s 
largest cities. In 2006, Calgary and Edmonton 
ranked first and sixth, respectively, among 
Canadian cities with the highest employment 
rates. The job growth has also helped 
Aboriginal people—those living off reserves 
in Alberta have an employment rate close to 
the Canadian average. 


However, the boom is not without its 
challenges. Alberta employers in some 
sectors are facing labour shortages. In 2005, 
for example, 42% of Alberta manufacturers 
reported being short of skilled workers. 
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imi 


Most new immigrants are pleased to be 

living in Canada, and appreciate our social 
and political environment. However, their 
biggest difficulties, even after four years in the 
country, remain finding an adequate job and 
surmounting the language barrier. 


A study of 25- to 44-year-old immigrants 
who arrived in Canada between April 2001 
and March 2002 found that 62% of them 
were still looking for a job between 7 and 24 
months after arrival. Fifty-three percent were 
still looking 25 to 48 months after arrival. 


Most immigrant job-seekers reported 
difficulties searching for work. Cited most 
often were: the lack of Canadian work 
experience (50%); lack of contacts in the 

job market (37%); lack of recognition of 
either foreign experience (37%) or foreign 
qualifications (35%); and the language barrier 
(32%). 


Chart 21.5 
Immigrants’ job search difficulties, 2005 
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ligrants’ perspectives on employment 


About 16% of the job-seekers cited language 
problems as their most serious difficulty. 

The 2001 Census shows that only 18% of 
immigrants who arrived in Canada between 
1996 and 2001 spoke English or French as 
their mother tongue, down sharply from 40% 
of immigrants who arrived during the 1970s. 


However, most eventually overcame these 
difficulties. The employment rate of the 
immigrants in this study rose from 51% six 
months after their arrival to 65% two years 
after arrival, then 75% after four years in 
Canada; the rate for Canadians in the 25-to- 
44 age group is 82%. 


Immigrants’ employment rates, and the 
quality of their employment—a job in 
their field, at a high skill level, and a good 
wage—improve with their ability to speak 
English. Employment rates were also better 
for immigrants who spoke French. 
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Attitudes toward commuting 


We are spending more time commuting it. Of those taking only public transit, 23% 
to work, and a 2005 survey of working enjoy their commute, compared with 39% of 
Canadians shows that many of us enjoy drivers. 


our travel to work. For some, it is the only 
quiet time in a busy day, while for others it 
is a chance to catch up on work. Despite 
the negative impression that people have of 
commuting, many still prefer it to grocery 
shopping or doing home repairs. 


Commute times are getting longer. In 2005, 
we spent an average of 63 minutes a day 
travelling to and from work, which adds up 
to about 12 days a year for a full-time worker. 
This compares with 54 minutes a day in 1992 
and 59 minutes in 1998. 

Some 38% of commuters like their trip to 
and from work, including 16% who enjoy 
it a great deal. Only 30% say they dislike 
it. In addition, the more a person likes their 
job, the more likely they enjoy their daily 
commute and do not mind its frustrations. 


Travel times vary by city. Among Canada’s 
six largest cities, Toronto has the longest 
commute, at an average 79 minutes round 
trip in 2005, whereas Edmonton has the 
shortest, at 62 minutes. 


We are travelling farther to work. From 1996 
to 2001, the median commute increased from 
7.0 kilometres to 7.2 kilometres. 


Those who bike to work are the happiest 
commuters: 57% say they like or greatly 

like it. Those who combine a car ride with 
public transit are the most negative about 
their commute: 58% dislike or greatly dislike 


Chart 21.6 
Attitudes toward commuting, by type of transportation, 2005 
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ers: Few return to worl 


Generous employer pension benefits and 
other financial resources leave many 50- 
something retirees with little need to keep 
working. 


About one in five Canadian taxfilers retire 
before they reach 60, the age when public 
pensions kick in. Fewer than 1% of workers 
collect an employer-sponsored pension at any 
age from 50 to 54. But 5% of men and 4% of 
women retire at age 55, which is when many 
employer pensions offer unrestricted benefits 
to long-term employees. 


Once retired, it seems that very little can 
persuade these young pensioners to go back 
to work. Only half of them worked for some 
pay the year after they retired, and only 30% 
of early retirees earned more than $5,000. 
Seemingly content not to have a boss any 
longer, many of them did not even want to 


Chart 21.7 


Re-employment rates of young pensioners 
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be their own boss—fewer than 1 in 10 young 
pensioners reported self-employment income 
in the year after they retired. The likelihood 
of re-employment falls the older one is at 
retirement age. 


Early retirement peaked in the mid-1990s 
when governments and other employers 
downsized and offered early retirement 
incentives. Early retirement has slowed as 
younger employees today are less likely to be 
covered by a pension. 


On average, young pensioners’ earnings 

a year before retirement were 50% higher 
than those who did not retire early. Early 
pensioners continue to earn about two-thirds 
of their pre-retirement income after they stop 
working. Employer pensions account for 
more than 60% of young pensioners’ income. 
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Table 21.1 Labour force characteristics, by sex and by province, 2006 
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Population 
Both sexes 
Males 
Females 
Labour force 
Both sexes 
Males 
Females 
Employed 
Both sexes 
Males 
Females 
Unemployed 
Both sexes 
Males 
Females 
Not in the labour force 
Both sexes 
Males 
Females 


Participation rate 
Both sexes 

Males 

Females 
Employment rate 
Both sexes 

Males 

Females 
Unemployment rate 
Both sexes 

Males 

Females 
Note: Population aged 15 and older. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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Nova | 


} 


Canada Newfoundland and Prince Edward i ae 
Labrador Island Scotia 
thousands 
26,185.1 A ilet Weas: 762.8 
12,882.7 208.4 54.2 368.0 | 
13,302.5 219.3 58.1 394.8 
17,592.8 253.1 TT. 480.0 
9,335.4 131.7 39.5 247.9 
8,257.3 121.4 37.6 232.0 
16,484.3 Ze 68.6 441.8 
8,727.1 109.8 34.4 224.8 
Tefolee 105.9 34.2 217.0 
1,108.4 3725 8.5 38.1 
608.3 21.9 Bal 23.2 
500.1 15.6 Sta) 15.0 
8,592.4 174.6 Soul 282.8 
3,547.2 76.7 14.7 120.1 
5,045.1 97.9 20.4 162.7 
% 
67.2 59.2 68.7 62.9 
Tea 63.2 72.9 67.4 
62.1 55.4 64.7 58.8 | 
63.0 50.4 61.1 57.9 
67.7 52.7 63.5 61.1 
58.3 48.3 58.9 55.0 
6.3 14.8 11.0 79 
6.5 16.6 12.9 9.4 
6.1 12.9 9.3 6.5 
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New Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Brunswick Columbia 
thousands 
611.3 6,251.5 10,229.0 892.0 746.4 2,641.3 Sy Ti0) 
298.3 3,073.4 5,016.1 438.5 368.0 1,329.6 1,728.1 
313.0 3,178.1 5,212.9 453.4 378.4 Wo ate 1,782.8 
389.6 4,094.2 6,927.3 613.5 515.6 1,937.5 2,305.1 
203.8 2,184.3 3,650.3 326.6 275.9 1,058.2 Weealifiee. 
185.7 1,909.9 3,277.0 286.8 239.6 879.3 1,087.9 
355.4 3,765.4 6,492.7 587.0 491.6 1,870.7 2,195.5 
182.9 1,998.4 3,418.4 312.0 262.4 1,023.1 1,160.9 
172.5 1,767.0 3,074.3 275.0 229.2 847.6 1,034.5 
34.2 328.7 434.6 26.5 24.0 66.8 109.6 
21.0 185.8 231.9 14.7 tos 35.1 56.2 
13.2 142.9 202.7 11.8 10.5 StL7 53.4 
PPT Payys} 3,301.7 278.5 230.9 703.8 1,205.9 
94.4 889.1 1,365.8 111.9 92.1 271.4 510.9 
127-3 1,268.2 1,935.9 166.6 138.8 432.4 694.9 


63.7 65.5 67.7 68.8 69.1 73.4 65.7 
68.3 iV 72.8 74.5 75.0 79.6 70.4 
59.3 60.1 62.9 63.3 63.3 67.0 61.0 
58.1 60.2 63.5 65.8 65.9 70.8 62.5 
61.3 65.0 68.1 Hated 71.3 76.9 67.2 
95.1 55.6 59.0 60.7 60.6 64.6 58.0 
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Table 21. 2 Labour force and participation rates, by s sex cand age group, 1981 to 2006 


Labour force 

15 and older 15 and older 

Both sexes Males Females Both sexes Males 

thousands % 

1981 12,235.8 7,269.2 4,966.7 65.0 78.4 
1982 12,301.8 7,245.7 5,056.2 64.4 77.0 
1983 12,527.6 7,319.8 5,207.8 64.7 76.9 
1984 12,747.9 7,392.8 5,355.1 65.0 76.7 
1985 13,012.4 7,478.9 5ibd6.0 65.6 76.7 
1986 13,272.1 7,585.4 5,686.7 66.1 76.8 
1987 13,526.0 7,680.2 5,845.8 66.5 76.8 
1988 13,779.1 7,754.3 6,024.8 66.8 76.6 
1989 14,057.0 7,872.4 6,184.6 67.3 76.8 
1990 14,244.6 7,924.1 6,320.6 67.1 76.1 
1991 14,336.3 7,924.6 6,411.8 66.6 75.0 
1992 14,336.1 7,911.2 6,425.0 65.7 73.9 
1993 14,435.0 7,943.2 6,491.9 65.3 73.3 
1994 14,573.7 8,014.3 6,559.4 65.2 Tout 
1995 14,689.2 8,049.5 6,639.8 64.8 125) 
1996 14,853.5 8,129.1 6,724.4 64.7 [eke 
1997 15,079.1 8,233.8 6,845.3 64.8 (We? 
1998 15,316.3 8,324.3 6,992.0 65.1 fea 
1999 15,588.3 8,457.6 7,130.7 65.5 72.4 
2000 15,847.0 8,569.2 TPA 65.8 72.4 
2001 16,109.8 8,690.9 7,418.9 65.9 72.3 
2002 16,579.3 8,906.2 7,673.1 66.9 73.0 
2003 16,958.5 9,067.7 7,890.9 67.5 73.4 
2004 17,182.3 9,166.0 8,016.3 67.5 Toe 
2005 17,342.6 9,243.7 8,098.8 67.2 72.8 
2006 17,592.8 9,335.4 D257 20 67.2 125 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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Males 


73.6 
70.7 
70.6 
70.8 
71.4 
72.3 
73.0 
73.1 
73.8 
72.4 
70.1 
67.8 
66.5 
65.9 
64.9 
64.1 
63.6 
63.4 
65.3 
65.9 
66.1 
67.8 
68.3 
67.8 
66.1 
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15 to 24 25 to 44 45 and older 65 and older 
Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
iss % 
64.8 95.4 65.2 62.9 30.4 12.7 4.0 
63.8 94.3 66.1 61.8 30.5 Wu 4.0 
64.5 94.0 67.6 61.3 30.8 Wy hii 
65.0 94.1 69.4 60.3 30.8 11.8 3.9 
65.6 94.2 70.9 59.4 31.8 11.8 4.1 
67.0 94.4 oat 58.6 30.9 Alte 3.4 
67.5 94.3 74.0 58.1 32.0 11.2 3.3 
68.0 94.2 (ae SED 33.0 10.7 3.6 
68.5 94.2 76.6 57.4 33.4 10.5 3.9 
67.3 93.8 et 56.8 33.9 10.8 3.6 
66.1 93.1 77.8 56.3 34.6 11.1 3.4 
64.5 92.0 76.8 55.9 35.4 10.6 3.4 
62.2 92.1 ian 55.5 36.1 9.7 30 
61.9 91.8 76.9 55.9 36.6 10.7 3.4 
6103 91.6 TG 55.4 36.9 9.9 3.4 
60.3 91.6 77.8 55.4 SiAl 9.8 3.4 
59.2 91.9 78.4 55.8 38.1 9.8 3.6 
60.2 92.2 79.0 55.8 39.3 10.2 30 
61.5 92.2 79.6 56.4 39.9 9.8 3.4 
62.8 92.1 79.9 56.7 40.9 9.5 he) 
63.2 92.1 80.4 56.9 41.6 9.4 3.4 
65.3 92.3 81.3 58.1 43.2 ils 3.8 
66.5 92.5 81.7 59.2 45.0 11.5 4.2 
66.2 92.4 82.2 59.6 45.5 11.8 44 
65.8 92.3 81.8 59.9 45.9 Wa 5.0 
66.4 92.0 81.8 59.6 46.8 12.1 52 


66.4 
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Table at. 3 Labour force characteristics, oy: sex and lage group, 2006 


| Population Labour Employed Unemployed — ‘ Participation ‘Employment “Unemployment 
force rate rate rate 

thousands % 
Both sexes 26,185.1 17,592.8 16,484.3 1,108.4 67.2 63.0 6.3 
15 to 24 4,320.6 2,869.5 2,535.8 333.7 66.4 58.7 11.6 
15 to 19 2,113.1 1,135.1 954.3 180.8 5 Se, 45.2 15.9 
20 to 24 2,207.5 1,734.4 1,581.5 152.9 78.6 71.6 8.8 
25 and older 21,864.6 14,723.2 13,948.5 774.7 67.3 63.8 5:3 
25 to 44 9,277.1 8,063.8 7,610.7 453.0 86.9 82.0 5.6 
25 to 34 4,343.4 3,748.8 3,528.0 220.8 86.3 81.2 5.9 
35 to 44 4,933.8 4,315.0 4,082.7 23200 87.5 82.7 5.4 
45 to 64 8,570.6 6327.7 6,020.7 307.0 73.8 70.2 49 
45 to 54 4,955.2 4,205.2 4,008.9 196.3 84.9 80.9 47 
55 to 64 3615.4 2225 — 2\0iks 110.7 58.7 55.6 Dee 
55 and older 7,632.2 2,454.2 2,328.9 125.4 Sei 30.5 5.1 
65 and older 4,016.8 331.8 SHA 14.7 8.3 7.9 4.4 
Males 12,882.7. 9,335.4 8,727.1 608.3 72.5 67.7 6.5 
15 to 24 2,205.1 1,465.1 1,276.9 188.2 66.4 57.9 12.8 
15 to 19 1,080.8 565.8 466.2 99.6 52.4 43.1 17.6 
20 to 24 1,124.3 899.3 810.7 88.6 80.0 72.1 9.9 
25 and older 10,677.6 7,870.4 7,450.2 420.2 73.7 69.8 9). 
25 to 44 4,647.8 4,278.2 4,035.3 242.9 92.0 86.8 fi 
25 to 34 2 A812, ee 99eee We hiles 12152 91.4 85.8 6.1 
35 to 44 2,466.6 2,285.3 2,163.6 Ter 92.6 BVT 5.3 
45 to 64 4,237.2 ~ 3,375.6  3,208:3 167.3 79.7 Thon 5.0 
45 to 54 2,457.6 2,195.8 2,091.4 104.4 89.3 85.1 4.8 
55 to 64 1.779:6 S1A79:8 = 1,116.9 62.9 66.3 62.8 5 
55 and older SBI2<0 1,396.4 1,323.5 73.0 39.1 otal By 
65 and older 1,792.4 216.6 206.6 10.0 Va nts) 4.6 
Females 13°302:5 eo cola e lgholec 500.1 62.1 58.3 6.1 
15 to 24 2,115.5 1,404.5 1,258.9 145.5 66.4 59.5 10.4 
15 to 19 1,032.3 569.3 488.1 81.2 boat 47.3 143 
20 to 24 1,083.2 835.1 770.8 64.3 ha Tale? (hell 
25 and older 11,187.0 6852.9 6,498.3 354.6 61.3 58.1 bra 
25 to 44 4,629.3 3,785.6 3,575.4 210.2 81.8 77.2 5.6 
25 to 34 2,162.1 1,756.0 1,656.4 99.5 81.2 76.6 a1// 
35 to 44 2,467.2 2,029.6 1,919.0 110.6 82.3 77.8 5.4 
45 to 64 4,333.3 2,952.2 2,812.3 139.7 68.1 64.9 47 
45 to 54 2,497.5 2,009.5 1,917.4 91.9 80.5 76.8 46 
55 to 64 1,835.8 942.7 894.9 47.8 51.4 48.7 5.1 
55 and older 4,060.1 1,057.8 1,005.4 52.4 26.1 24.8 5.0 
65 and older 2,224.3 fluiore 110.5 4.6 52 5.0 4.0 


ee eee erneeeaieneeeninenae CORLISS LET SSIS TT LE ER A ES 


Note: Population aged 15 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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Table 21. 4 Labour force characteristics, by census Adalat area, 2006 
Ch Population Labour “Employed Unemployed ~ Particip: ion Employment Unemployment 
force rate rate rate 


thousands % 

St. John’s Wee! AOS 93.4 8.2 67.1 Gilley, 8.1 
Halifax OR OmMCON 204.8 10.8 69.3 65.8 5.0 
Saint John 103.4 65.9 61.9 4.0 63.7 59.9 6.1 
Saguenay 126.1 Mae 70.4 6.8 61.2 55.8 8.8 
Québec 599.4 397.4 376.6 20.8 66.3 62.8 Hy 
Sherbrooke 1385:2 88.8 81.9 7.0 65.7 60.6 7.9 
Trois-Riviéres 119.3 Ware 67.3 5.9 61.4 56.4 8.1 
Montréal 3,003.8 2,026.7 1,856.8 169.8 67.5 61.8 8.4 
Ottawa-Gatineau 943.5 678.6 643.3 35.3 71.9 68.2 52 

Quebec part 235.6 169.7 160.2 9.5 72.0 68.0 5.6 

Ontario part 707.8 509.0 483.1 25.9 71.9 68.3 5.1 
Kingston 125.7 82.4 Whe Sil 65.6 61.5 6.2 
Oshawa 274.5 189.7 177.3 12.4 69.1 64.6 6.5 
Toronto 4,374.0 2,998.7 2,802.1 196.6 68.6 64.1 6.6 
Hamilton 588.0 395.3 371.9 DBO 67.2 63.2 5.9 
St. Catharines—Niagara oz Ome e208 190.2 12.9 62.1 58.2 6.4 
Kitchener Sele 2O0r2 251.4 13.8 leo 67.7 5.2 
London 3/8 le e208 245.6 16.2 69.2 65.0 6.2 
Windsor 210 Oils 165.1 16.3 67.0 61.0 9.0 
Greater Sudbury / Grand 
Sudbury 132.6 84.2 78.4 6.1 63.5 58.9 (2 
Thunder Bay 104.3 66.5 ls 5.0 63.8 59.0 16) 
Winnipeg 8715. 400!7 382.2 18.5 70.1 66.9 4.6 
Regina WGikO © Ihe 109.6 5.6 71.6 68.1 49 
Saskatcon 188.2 133.9 128.0 5.9 TAVA 68.0 4.4 
Calgary 887.4 676.9 655.1 21.8 76.3 73.8 oye 
Edmonton 837.8 584.0 561.3 oa, 69.7 67.0 3.9 
Abbotsford 128.2 86.3 82.3 3.9 67.3 64.2 4.5 
Vancouver W862'2— 1,241:9" 11874 54.8 66.7 63.7 4.4 
Victoria 278.3 182.0 ove 6.7 65.4 63.0 i 


SRST EE ETS LLORES LEE ETE DE EELS ELSES ELE ELSE DN OP SEG EE EEE E LEE LE SLEEEE LED ED ERE LE LEG EEL LEE LENE RDE SEN ERERE EEE LE LE AEE ILLES IO SSG ETE ESBS EEE SERENA 


Note: Population aged 15 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0053. 
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Table 21.5 Full-time and part-time employment, by sex and age group, 200 


LTA 


Total employed, both sexes 14,946.2 


15 to 24 

25 to 44 

45 and older 
Full-time 

15 to 24 

25 to 44 

45 and older 
Part-time 

15 to 24 

25 to 44 

45 and older 
Total employed, males 

15 to 24 

25 to 44 

45 and older 
Full-time 

15 to 24 

25 to 44 

45 and older 
Part-time 

15 to 24 

25 to 44 

45 and older 
Total employed, females 

15 to 24 

25 to 44 

45 and older 
Full-time 

15 to 24 

25 to 44 

45 and older 
Part-time 

15 to 24 

25 to 44 

45 and older 
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2,324.6 
7,970.8 
5,050.8 
12,2425 
1,314.8 
6,637.5 
4,290.2 
2,/03.7 
1,009.8 
933.3 
760.6 
8,035.8 
1,192.6 
4,044.9 
2,798.3 
7,195.3 
753.3 
3,855.2 
2,586.8 
840.5 
439.3 
189.7 
211.5 
6,910.3 
1,132.0 
3,020.9 
2,252.4 
5,047.1 
561.5 
2,782.3 
1,703.4 
1,863.2 
570.5 
743.6 
549.1 


2002 2003 2004 
thousands 

15,310.4 15,672.3 15,947.0 
2,399.1 2,449.4 2,461.0 
7,575.6 7,571.5 7,594.0 
5,335.7 5,651.4 5,892.0 
12,439.3 12,705.3 12,998.1 
1,323.1 1,344.3 1,361.4 
6,627.0 6,624.7 6,671.2 
4,489.1 4,736.3 4,965.5 
2,871.1 2,967.0 2,948.9 
1,076.0 1,105.1 1,099.6 
948.5 946.8 922.8 
846.6 915.0 926.5 
8,184.4 8,348.1 8,480.6 
1,224.3 1,243.2 1,248.3 
4,028.4 4,029.0 4,023.8 
2,931.7 3,075.8 3,208.4 
7,287.9 7,423.0 7,559.3 
763.9 774.9 781.2 
3,831.1 3,832.2 3,834.1 
2,692.9 2,815.9 2,944.1 
896.5 925.0 921.3 
460.4 468.3 467.1 
197.4 196.9 189.8 
238.8 259.8 264.4 
7,126.0 7,324.2 7,466.4 
1174.8 1,206.2 1,212.6 
3,547.1 3,542.5 3,570.2 
2,404.0 2,575.6 2,683.5 
5,151.4 5,282.3 5,438.8 
559.2 569.4 580.2 
2,796.0 2,792.5 2,837.2 
1,796.2 1,920.4 2,021.4 
1,974.6 2,041.9 2,027.6 
615.6 636.8 632.4 
751.2 749.9 733.0 
655.2 662.1 


607.8 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 


16,169.7 
2,472.5 
7,097.9 
6,099.7 

13,206.2 
1,370.2 
6,684.7 
Doles 
2,963.5 
1,102.3 

912.8 
948.4 
8,594.7 
1,239.0 
4,032.1 
3,323.6 
7,664.0 
782.5 
3,832.6 
3,048.9 
930.7 
456.5 
199.5 
274.7 
7,575.0 
1,233.5 
3,565.4 
2,776.2 
5,542.3 
587.8 
2,852.1 
2,102.4 
2,032.8 
645.8 
713.3 
673.7 


1 to 2006 


2006 


16,484.3 
2,935.8 
7,610.7 
6,337.8 

13,509.7 
1,419.8 
6,730.9 
5,359.0 
2,974.7 
1,116.0 

879.9 
978.8 
8,727.1 
1,276.9 
4,035.3 
3,414.9 
7,781.0 
809.2 
3,845.6 
3,126.2 
946.1 
467.7 
189.7 
288.7 
7,757.2 
1,258.9 
3,575.4 
2,922.9 
5,728.7 
610.5 
2,885.3 
2,232.8 
2,028.5 
648.4 
690.1 
690.0 


om eh sea CEG ENE, SARS AE ENN A RR AIRS TIN NT ROI TT TS 
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Table 21. 6 Reasons for part-time work, by sex and age group, 2006 


_sAllages =i‘ t024 ~~ 25044 45 and older 
thousands 
All persons employed part time 2,974.7 1,116.0 879.9 978.8 
All males employed part time 946.1 467.7 189.7 288.7 
All females employed part time 2,028.5 648.4 690.1 690.0 
% 
Both sexes 
Own illness 3.1 0.5 3.4 5.8 
Caring for children 10.3 1.0 28.7 4.5 
Other personal/family responsibilities 2.9 0.6 4.0 4.6 
Going to school 31.5 75.0 10.4 0.9 
Personal preference a fey? 5.8 20.0 58.2 
Other voluntary 0.8 0.4 1.4 0.9 
Involuntary (no full-time work available) 24.1 16.8 32.2 25.1 
Males 
Own illness 3.1 0.6 Onl 6.0 
Caring for children 1.3 X 4.0 1.4 
Other personal/family responsibilities 1.3 0.6 2.0 2a 
Going to school i 41.7 76.2 18.9 0.7 
Personal preference 25.4 5.6 20.9 60.4 
Other voluntary 11 0.4 2b les 
Involuntary (no full-time work available) 26.1 16.5 46.8 28.2 
Females 
Own illness 3.0 0.4 2.9 BY, 
Caring for children 14.6 1.6 35.5 5.8 
Other personal/family responsibilities 3.7 0.6 4.5 bri 
Going to school 26.7 74A 8.0 0.9 
Personal preference 28.1 5.9 19.8 LVS) 
Other voluntary 0.7 0.3 1.1 0.7 
Involuntary (no full- time work available) 23.2 We 28.2 23.8 


Notes : Expressed as percentage of total part-time employment. 
Population aged 15 and older. 
/ Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0014. 
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Table 21.7 Employment, by sector, 1991 to 2006 


ne EHNA A AHR SE EA I 


All sectors 
Goods-producing sector 
Agriculture 


Forestry, fishing, mining, oil 
and gas extraction 


Utilities 

Construction 

Manufacturing 
Services-producing sector 

Trade 

Transportation and warehousing 


Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 


Professional, scientific and 
technical services 


Business, building and other 
support services 


Educational services 

Health care and social assistance 
Information, culture and recreation 
Accommodation and food services 
Public administration 

Other services 


1991 


12,857.4 


3,518.8 
448.9 


298.1 
142.8 
738.9 
1,890.2 
9,338.5 
2,063.2 
624.2 


853.9 
603.8 


319.2 
859.0 
1,310.0 
499.1 
758.6 
852.0 
595.6 


4992 


12,730.9 
3,390.6 
439.4 


280.1 
143.5 
713.1 
1,814.5 
9,340.3 
2,038.4 
609.6 


840.5 
590.0 


322.8 
886.5 
1,326.9 
492.9 
769.6 
865.0 
598.0 


ar as 


12,792.7 
3,325.2 
445.5 


271.8 
137.4 
691.2 
Uh 
9,467.6 
2,027.0 
618.6 


839.8 
615.9 


342.8 
905.5 
1,348.5 
503.2 
Vitel 
861.7 


632.5 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
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thousands 
13,058.7 
3,397.5 
437.2 


285.6 
127.0 
724.6 
1,823.2 
9,661.2 
2,061.1 
644.9 


832.7 
642.5 


365.4 
G2 72 
1,364.2 
537.4 
799.1 
834.8 
651.9 


13,295.4 
3,467.6 
419.3 


294.8 
123.5 
726.4 
1,903.8 
9,827.7 
2,077.5 
660.8 


846.1 
674.3 


402.5 

928.3 
1,388.6 
567.7 
816.1 
818.6 
647.2 


13,421.4 
3,476.0 
422.5 


294.0 
124.1 
709.7 
1,925. 
9,945.4 
2,087.7 
674.0 


861.4 
706.7 


420.8 
913.0 
1,390.9 
579.1 
847.9 
807.8 
656.0 


1996. 


1997 


13,706.0 
3,561.0 
417.0 


296.7 
115.3 
721.0 
2,010.9 
10,145.1 
2,106.1 
694.6 


865.0 
777.8 


441.8 
916.6 
1,388.4 
603.5 
871.0 
797.2 
683.0 


LAE LAR, 
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tia ee ee 


14,046.2 
3,657.9 
424.2 


293.5 
114.7 
731.9 
2,093.5 
10,388.4 
2,125.4 
712.7 


847.9 
849.8 


478.1 
930.0 
1,428.5 
615.8 
911.4 
781.9 
706.8 


ERIS SINE TINOT 


1999 


14,406.7 
3,742.5 
406.0 


263.8 
114.3 
766.9 
ZNO 
10,664.3 
2,218.2 
737.0 


859.9 
900.7 


504.7 

970.7 
1,436.0 
630.5 
913.6 
776.3 
716.5 


ROO 


2000 


14,764.2 
3,822.0 
372.1 


275.4 
114.9 
810.1 
2,249.4 
10,942.2 
2,293.3 
772.3 


857.9 
932.2 


937.0 
974.1 
1,514.0 
662.1 
938.2 
772.6 


688.5 
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2001 


14,946.2 
3,779.9 
323.3 


278.9 
124.4 
824.3 
2,229.0 
11,166.2 
2,363.3 
775.8 


876.7 
986.5 


537.2 
981.6 
1,540.4 
709.4 
943.2 
785.4 


666.8 


2002 
thousands 
15,310.4 
3,878.6 
325.4 


270.3 
131.9 
865.2 
2,285.9 
11,431.8 
2,409.3 
760.7 


895.1 
987.1 


979.6 
1,007.4 
1,617.3 

715.1 

985.1 

788.9 

686.2 


2003 


15,672.3 
S920 
332.4 


281.6 
130.5 
906.0 
2,279.2 
11,746.6 
2,467.8 
790.9 


917.0 
1,003.6 


608.7 
1,027.1 
1,679.2 

714.6 
1,005.5 

819.0 


713.1 


2004 


15,947.0 
3,989.8 
326.0 


286.6 
133.3 
951.7 
27292 
WSO 2 
2,907.1 
799.4 


960.6 
1,018.3 


630.2 
1,035.7 
1,733.4 

738.0 
1,012.4 

825.5 


696.6 a 


2005 


16,169.7 
4,002.4 
343.7 


306.4 
125.3 
1,019.5 
2,207.4 
12,167.3 
2,574.6 
793.6 


987.8 
1,050.0 


654.4 
1,106.1 
1,734.6 

735.1 
1,004.5 

833.1 


693.4 


OL LEE ELE OEE ASSL EEL OE EEL EN NN REET SALERNO TEE LIED SAN I encanta aoe 


2006 


16,484.3 
3,985.9 
346.4 


330.1 
122.0 
1,069.7 
Da Ntoll 
12,498.4 
2,633.5 
802.2 


1,040.5 
1,089.9 


690.0 
1,158.4 
1,785.5 

745.0 
1,015.0 

837.4 

701.0 
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i 21.8 Employment, by soem and by province, 2006 


‘Canada Newfoundland and oy Prince Edward a. Nova 


Labrador Island Scotia 
thousands 

All sectors 16,484.3 215.7 68.6 441.8 
Goods-producing sector 3,985.9 49.1 18.9 85.7 
Agriculture 346.4 1.9 3.9 47 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas extraction 330.1 16.4 2.4 Wat 
Utilities 122.0 22 0.3 1.8 
Construction 1,069.7 12.9 aul 27.3 
Manufacturing ZA Tee 6.6 39.1 
Services-producing sector 12,498.4 166.6 49.7 356.2 
Trade 2,633.5 ST! 9.9 78.2 
Transportation and warehousing 802.2 11.6 2.2 18.7 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 1,040.5 6.5 2.1 22.3 
Professional, scientific and technical services 1,089.9 6.7 2.8 18.4 
Business, building and other support services 690.0 8.5 2.8 28.8 
Educational services 1,158.4 16.6 46 34.7 
Health care and social assistance 1,785.5 30.1 79 59.1 
Information, culture and recreation 745.0 8.8 2.6 16.3 
Accommodation and food services 1,015.0 13.4 5.6 29.8 
Public administration 837.4 15:3 6.3 29.2 
Other services 701.0 ies 2.9 20.7 


22a SACRE I Sas SETS aeARS 2 ee SORE RT TENET ORO TE IEE A EIT SITE A 


Note: North American industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
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= — ieinom = Fe REN PERT = ram eee ————— 7 eee —- 
Brunswick Columbia 
thousands 

355.4 3,765.4 6,492.7 587.0 491.6 1,870.7 2,195.5 
iba 901.1 1,600.5 138.1 132.8 518.9 463.9 
6.2 65.1 100.4 29.4 47.8 52.3 34.7 
9.9 38.8 38.7 6.5 21.5 139.3 43.8 
on 29.7 49.0 5.6 4.5 17.1 8.6 
21.1 186.1 405.2 29.9 29.6 172.6 179.3 
36.9 581.3 1,007.2 66.6 29.3 es 197.5 
278.3 2,864.4 4,892.2 448.9 358.8 1,351.8 1,731.6 
56.8 628.5 1,015.7 91.3 79.2 282.4 Shh 
19.9 167.2 296.1 Boal Pou 106.2 119.5 
16.4 222.3 476.8 34.2 25.7 96.2 138.0 
14.5 241.7 453.8 23.4 18.9 142.2 167.6 
21.8 139.8 295.8 18.3 12.6 62.7 98.8 
Zilees 260.9 4445 45.5 38.1 130.4 156.0 
45.3 454.1 638.2 79.6 59.5 179.5 232.2 
11.9 160.4 » 319.6 PRT 20.2 68.3 Aioe2 
25.0 214.8 373.2 37.5 30.2 114.9 170.5 
PAN th 215.6 314.5 35.0 27.5 81.1 91.3 
We 159.1 264.0 25.4 21.2 87.9 90.8 
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Table 21.9 Employment and average weekly earnings, public administration and all 
Haggis’: 1993 to 2006 


ERLE NRORINT. IIS SET eee LIE LTTE TE LE LL LEE ENE LTE LLL LEE LLL 


1993 1994 1995 1998 1997 
thousands 
All industries! 10,817.4 10,980.6 11,214.7 11,298.9 11,632.4 
Public administration 767.2 760.5 746.8 ULE Th 707.6 
Federal administration2 279.8 278.1 265.0 251.9 236.8 
Provincial and territorial administration 229.8 224.5 222.6 208.9 202.7 
Local administration 226.6 PEAT 2 228.4 230.1 234.8 
average weekly earnings ($) 

All industries" 583.15 593.15 598.90 611.26 623.63 
Public administration 727.81 732.69 729.83 725.35 729.12 
Federal administration? 800.45 803.86 804.63 801.01 813.34 
Provincial and territorial administration 722.87 T2d.31 721.99 728.45 741.41 
Local administration 672. 67 683. ae 678.67 670.12 666.15 


Notes: North American industry Classification System (NAICS), “2002. 
Data include overtime. 
Excludes owners or partners of unincorporated businesses and professional practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, people working outside of Canada, military personnel and casual workers for whom a T4 is not 
required. 

1. Excludes agriculture, fishing and trapping, private household services, religious organizations and the military. 

2. Excludes the military. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 281-0024 and 281-0027. 
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1998 1999 ~=Ss2000~S~S=~«OT~S~*~<Ct«é‘<«SO:*SC<C*‘“‘«*«OOS*«O 2005-2006 
thousands 

11,894.0 12,066.3 12,474.6 12,787.7 12,980.7 13,244.5 13,439.7 13,702.2 14,041.3 

702.3 705.0 713.0 743.7 746.7 782.1 785.0 795.3 813.7 

234.7 237.9 240.9 247.5 248.0 258.0 257.0 PAY fea 269.2 

202.1 206.1 208.0 208.4 207.0 PLerO 224.4 226.3 229.7 

231.5 226.6 229.9 252.8 259.5 260.9 261.6 268.4 272.9 


average weekly earnings ($) 
632.93 640.71 655.91 665.30 679.32 688.31 702.87 725.51 747.08 
734.05 761.05 781.15 787.87 829.32 855.15 872.05 899.05 930.85 
830.71 886.01 926.60 931.57 1,014.45 1,043.49 1,066.43 1,110.61 1,165.74 
750.14 758.82 767.44 780.45 804.34 833.63 846.09 862.93 890.59 


657.34 = 671.37 680.57 688.62 710.44 732.21 747.87 =~ 767.95 776.45 
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Table 21.10 Average hourly wages of employees, by selected characteristics and 
professions, 2005 and 2006 


2005 , 2005 to 2006 
thousands average hourly thousands average hourly % change in average 
wage ($) wage ($) hourly wage 
All employed people? 13,658.2 19.09 13,986.3 19.72 3.3 
Age 15 to 24 2a how 10.87 2,443.4 11.36 4.5 
Age 25 to 54 9,708.3 20.80 9,863.9 21.49 2) 
Age 55 and older 1,576.4 20.95 1,679.0 21.50 2.6 
Males 6,949.1 20.74 AOS. 21.43 oe 
Females 6,709.1 17.38 6,880.6 17.96 oo 
Full-time workers 11,224.5 20.31 11,526.9 20.99 3.4 
Part-time workers 2,433.6 13.45 2,459.4 13.80 2.6 
Union coverage? 4,374.4 2eate 4,428.6 POLIS: 2.6 
No union coverage? 9,283.8 17.65 9,557.7 18.33 3.9 
Permanent job4 11,860.6 19.73 12,163.1 20.38 3.3 
Temporary job® 1,797.6 14.91 1,823.2 15.30 2.6 
Management occupations 947.3 29.86 1,005.9 aight 43 
Business, finance and 
administrative occupations 2,649.3 18.23 2,129.8 18.79 Oa 
Natural and applied sciences 
and related occupations 959.3 26.91 1,001.0 27.78 34 
Health occupations 840.7 22.45 860.3 Zou 2.9 
Occupations in social 
science, education, public 
administration and religion 1,182.7 25.04 1,239.6 25.64 2.4 
Occupations in art, culture, 
recreation and sport 322.8 19.63 323.0 19.71 0.4 
Sales and service occupations 3,453.4 12.82 3,514.2 13.10 2.2 
Trade, transport and 
equipment operators and 
related occupations 1,982.8 18.91 2,032.4 19.52 3:2 
Occupations unique to 
primary industry 282.8 15.63 299.6 16.20 3.7 
Occupations unique to 
processing, manufacturing 
2.8 


and utilities 1,037.1 16.71 980.8 17.18 


AEE 0 a 


Note: Data are not seasonally adjusted. 

1. Those who work as employees of a private firm or business or the public sector. 

2. Employees who are members of a union and employees who are not members of a union, but who are covered by a 
collective agreement or a union contract. 

3. Employees who are not members of a union or not covered by a collective agreement or a union contract. 

4. Ajob that is expected to last as long as the employee wants it (given that business conditions permit) and has no 
predetermined end date. 

5. A job that has a predetermined end date or will end as soon as a specified project is completed. This includes seasonal 
jobs; temporary, term or contract jobs, including work done through a temporary help agency; casual jobs; and other 
temporary work. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 282-0069 and 282-0073. 
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Table 21. uu Average earnings, by sex and work pattern, 1990 to 2004 


UI PML LES TL EI DPE LL DIE NED EEPUOA SISO DLE NE ELE ELLE LED LE ST 


NLM BERET 


a ed 


All earners Full- -year, full-time workers 

Females Males Earnings ratio! Females Males Earnings ratio! 

$ 2004 constant % $ 2004 constant % 

1990 22,100 37,800 58.4 33,000 49,300 66.8 
1991 22,100 36,700 60.1 33,700 49,000 68.7 
1992 22,500 36,300 61.9 34,800 49,500 70.3 
1993 22,700 36,400 62.5 34,900 49,000 Wile! 
1994 22,600 37,300 60.5 34,200 49,900 68.5 
1995 23,300 36,800 63.4 35,500 49,100 72.4 
1996 23,200 36,700 63.1 34,900 48,300 23 
1997 23,300 37,700 61.9 34,600 50,700 68.3 
1998 24,400 38,800 62.8 37,100 51,700 71.9 
1999 24,800 39,500 62.6 35,700 52,200 68.4 
2000 25,200 40,800 61.7 36,900 52,200 70.6 
2001 25,300 40,700 62.1 37,200 53,300 69.9 
2002 25,600 40,800 62.8 37,500 53,400 70.2 
2003 25,300 40,200 62.9 37,300 53,200 70.2 


2004 25,600 AO, 300 7 63.5 — 38,400 54,900 69.9 


SRE ae aR Ne aL eR SEARED 


1. Represents female- to- male | earnings ratio. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0102. 


Table 21.12 Earners, by sex and work pattern, 1390, nM 2004 


— if  “wAlcaneeoe. ~Full-year, full-time workers 
Both sexes Females Males Both sexes Females Males 
thousands 

1950 15,239 6,891 8,348 8,835 3,398 5,437 
1991 15,011 6,804 8,207 8,564 3,352 B22 
1992 15,048 6,867 8,181 8,405 3,305 5,100 
1993 14,905 6,795 8,110 8,461 3,347 5,114 
1994 15,006 6,800 8,206 8,654 3,349 5,305 
1995 15,346 6,993 8,352 8,843 3,478 5,365 
1996 15,187 6,880 8,307 7,881 3,044 4,837 
1997 15,577 7,122 8,455 8,008 3,135 4,873 
1998 15,896 7,298 8,599 8,178 3,239 4,939 
999 16,403 7,590 8,813 8,497 3,431 5,066 
1000 16,858 7,830 9,028 8,305 3,349 4,956 
1001 17,226 8,004 9,221 8,713 3,518 5,194 
'002 17,445 8,121 9,324 8,483 3,477 5,006 
003 17,830 8,336 9,494 8,725 3,650 5,075 

004 18,302 8,539 9,763 9,064 


WLLL LSI ER EDN EEE EE OEE ED ELLIS DALES ILO TESLA DERE DOMED LLL DELLS EEE LEE LINN OLE LLL DLO 


on are fe taken rom t a 


lote: Data before 1996 are taken from the Survey of C 


umer Finances (SCF) and data from 19 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID). The surveys use different definitions and, as a result, the number of 
people working full year, full time in the SLID is smaller than in the SCF. 
ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0101. 
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Table 21.13 Effective wage increases in collective agreements, by industry sector and 
bargaining unit, 2001 to 2006 


anal? ane 2001 — 2002 us 2003 2003 2«~C*«S : 2005 —«-2006 
% 
Industry sectors 3.3 3.0 2.5 2.0 2.4 2.4 
Primary industries 2.6 Aa - 2 are + 
Manufacturing 2.6 oh) (a6, 2.7 2.4 2.2 
Utilities 2.4 2.6 2.8 r, Zin 2.6 
Construction on z me Dah ” 
Wholesale and retail trade 15 1.9 % 1.7 2.0 4 
Transportation 2.6 3.4 1.9 1.6 2.8 oes 
Information and culture 3a) 2.1 2.6 PAs 1.8 
Finance, real estate and 
management services 1.9 ets 2.8 a xr a 
Education, health and 
social services 3.6 Siz Hs 1.6 2.4 2.6 
Entertainment and hospitality > 1.8 2.6 o : 2.9 
Public administration oul PBT 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.8 
Private and public sector 
bargaining units 
Private sector 2.8 2.6 1.6 ae 2.4 22 
Public sector 3.4 3.1 2.8 1.6 2.4 2.6 
Federal administration 3.7 wi 7 2.6 2.4 2.6 
Federal crown corporations ‘ R oe) . bi 2.6 
Provincial administration oH 248 # E: 2.1 2.6 
Local administration 2a 31 2.8 2.6 oul 3.4 
Education, health and welfare oul 3.2 30 1.6 2.4 2.6 
Public utilities 28 2.9 oan 2 0 


ee fete LANE ROE TERR IIS AO OFC A aS ERTS TSUN NER OTR AAMT SRNL RL TT 


Note: North American industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 278-0007. 
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Table 21.14 Self-employment, by sex, 1976 to 2006 


cP a ee eer aes me meant 
thousands 
1976 1,185.0 873.4 311.6 
1977 1,210.3 880.4 329.8 
1978 1,263.4 910.3 353.1 
1979 1,324.7 944.6 380.1 
1980 1,363.6 971.9 391.7 
1981 1,425.2 1,020.6 404.6 
1982 1,483.2 1,056.7 426.5 
1983 1,543.2 1,094.5 448.7 
1984 1,569.7 1,096.4 473.3 
1985 1,726.0 1,188.9 537.2 
1986 1,674.2 1 175:6 498.5 
1987 1,699.1 1,185.8 Sirs 
1988 1,774.1 1,233.1 541.0 
1989 1,800.3 1,240.7 559.6 
1990 1,836.6 1,263.6 573.0 
1991 1,895.8 poder 582.6 
1992 1,927.5 1,316.7 610.8 
1993 2,011.1 1,361.7 649.4 
1994 2,028.5 estoy le7/ 676.7 
1995 2,083.1 1,381.8 701.3 
1996 2,171.6 1,426.8 744.8 
1997 2,349.4 1,522.2 827.2 
1998 2,405.7 1,550.6 855.1 
1999 2,433.0 1,582.8 850.2 
2000 2,373.7 1,538.7 835.1 
2001 2,276.7 1,503.3 773.4 
2002 2,314.5 1,499.7 814.7 
2003 2,401.8 ikov led 830.7 
2004 2,453.4 1,614.5 838.9 
2005 2,511.6 1,645.6 866.0 
2006 2,498.0 1,621.4 876.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0012. 
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Table 21.15 Employment rate, by educational attainment, age group and sex, 
2000 and 2006 


Both sexes Males Females Both sexes Males Females 
% 


cS Eee nee 


All education levels 61.3 67.3 55.4 63.0 67.7 58.3 
15 to 24 56.3 56.8 Bi 58.7 57.9 59.5 
25 to 44 80.8 86.5 7h 82.0 86.8 Tike 
45 and older 45.9 53.8 38.7 50.4 56.6 446 

Less than Grade 9 21.9 30.4 14.3 PANES 29.5 14.5 
15 to 24 25.1 29.6 19.0 26.5 30.9 20.9 
25 to 44 52.0 62.7 39.5 sya 64.6 36.3 
45 and older 1:3 25.1 10.9 17.3 24.1 11.9 

Some high school 45.3 Boal 37.4 44.9 Silee 38.3 
15 to 24 41.9 43.2 40.5 43.4 43.5 43.3 
25 to 44 67.8 76.5 56.7 66.8 75.6 55.2 
45 and older 35.0 46.0 26.2 37.1 46.3 29.0 

High school graduate 65.9 73.9 58.9 65.2 72.0 59.0 
15 to 24 69.0 72.1 65.4 69.4 69.8 68.9 
25 to 44 80.2 87.5 (kh 79.7 85.9 72.9 
45 and older 50.5 58.9 44.4 53.6 61.1 47.9 

Some postsecondary 63.6 67.3 60.0 64.0 66.6 61.3 
15 to 24 58.6 58.7 58.6 60.6 59.0 62.0 
25 to 44 77.0 82.7 files 78.0 81.7 73.8 
45 and older 52.8 58.7 47.4 54.6 60.2 49.1 

Postsecondary certificate or diploma! 72.9 78.0 67.8 72.7 76.5 69.0 
15 to 24 Tf (days 75.9 78.0 77.5 78.5 
25 to 44 85.2 90.2 80.2 86.1 90.1 82.2 
45 and older 57.2 63.6 51.0 59.6 63.9 55g 

Bachelor's degree 78.1 80.9 Tha) 76.8 79.4 745 
15 to 24 oat 74.6 Tes 74.7 73.0 75.6 
25 to 44 86.4 91.0 82.6 85.9 90.3 82.4 
45 and older 65.8 68.3 63.1 65.1 67.7 62.2 

Above bachelor’s degree 78.9 79.2 78.6 en 78.4 755 
15 to 24 Tost 79.5 69.8 65.7 62.4 67.7 
25 to 44 87.5 90.5 84.2 86.4 90.6 81.9 
45 and older 70.7 70.3 71.3 69.0 69.3 68.5 


Saya ENCU Rene eee 


1. Includes trades certificate. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0004. 
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Table 21.16 Days lost annually per worker, by sector, 2001 to 2006 


2001 + «2002 «+2003 4+ « #«+2004 +« «2005 + ©2006 
average number 

Goods-producing sector 8.5 9.2 9.3 9.1 9.3 9.6 
Primary industries 8.5 8.3 7.9 7.9 7.6 8.3 
Utilities 7.9 8.3 10.0 10.2 9.1 12.4 
Construction 8.4 9.2 8.6 ee 8.3 9.5 
Manufacturing 8.6 9.4 9.7 9.9 9.9 OF 
Services-producing sector 8.5 9.1 9.2 9.2 9.8 9.8 
Trade 7.5 7.4 8.1 7.6 8.2 8.5 
Transportation and warehousing 10.1 10.2 11.4 Wal 22 11.6 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing Us 8.0 8.8 7.8 8.9 7.5 
Professional, scientific and technical services 5.0 6.1 a. 5.6 Sie 5.6 
Business, building and other support services 8.1 9.1 8.7 9.6 11.0 11.5 
Educational services 8.6 9.8 9.5 8.8 9.8 10.7 
Health care and social assistance 12.8 lsh 7/ 13.0 14.4 14.2 14.4 
Information, culture and recreation 1s 8.2 7.6 7.9 8.5 8.7 
Accommodation and food services te) ati 7.8 7.9 9.1 8.2 
Public administration 10.2 en 10.9 10.9 12.2 12.0 


Other services 6.5 6.7 7.0 

Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Includes full-time paid workers only, who were not at work because of illness, disability or personal or family 
responsibility. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 279-0030. 


eo 6.8 7.3 


Table 21.17 Days lost annually per worker, by province, 2001 to 2006 
nr 


average number 

danada 8.5 9.1 9.2 9.2 9.6 9.7 
Newfoundland and Labrador 8.7 8.6 10.5 10.3 9.5 9.7 
>rince Edward Island tell 8.5 That 7.6 8.6 8.5 
Nova Scotia 9.7 10.4 9.8 11.0 10.8 10.7 
New Brunswick 10.2 9.7 10.2 9.6 10.3 ites 
Juebec 9.1 9.9 10.8 10.8 ile? iia 
ntario 7.6 8.4 8.3 8.5 8.6 8.8 
Vlanitoba 9.4 10.1 9.4 9.8 9.9 10.1 
Saskatchewan 10.0 10.3 10.4 10.3 Ae 11.0 
\lberta 8.2 8.5 8.0 eS 8.6 9.0 
sritish Columbia 


97 9.8 99 8B 10.3 9.4 


lote: Includes full-time paid workers only. | 
source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 279-0029. 
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Table 21.18 Days lost annually per worker because of illness or disability, by province, 
2001 to 2006 


—— ees 0 Ae 
average number 
Canada 7.0 7.4 7.5 11) 7.8 7.6 
Newfoundland and Labrador 74 6.9 9.1 8.8 8.1 8.2 
Prince Edward Island 6.5 6.9 6.4 6.0 6.9 6.9 
Nova Scotia 8.3 8.8 8.1 9.1 9.0 8.9 
New Brunswick 8.8 8.4 8.8 8.0 8.5 97 
Quebec 7.9 8.4 9.3 9.4 9.6 9.3 
Ontario 6.0 6.6 6.5 6.7 6.7 6.6 
Manitoba Tied 8.4 7.8 8.0 7.9 8.1 
Saskatchewan 8.1 8.3 8.6 8.1 8.9 8.7 
Alberta 6.5 6.7 6.2 5.6 6.5 6.6 
British Columbia 8.3 7.8 8.1 rs 8.5 76 


TCE TOC EE AT REESE VTE se RR ES SS SPE SE SES EEE HANSEL IS SEY SON EO EIT IEE LI TEE ELE EE LNT ESE TOIL LILLE DES LE EE TE 


Note: includes full- ‘time paid workers only. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 279-0029. 


Table 21.19 Labour force and paid workers covered by a Registered Pension Plan, by sex, 
1984 to 2004 


A EO SIRT PRE AIT BIN REI ASME eee: SR NCA ON SA ANE REE URES SIP REELS IME TEER REED ES EF RESPITE RIEL ABET LRN TELA LEARERE STL LESSEE, 


~ 1984 1989 1994 1999 2004 
number 
Registered pension plan’ members 
Both sexes 4,564,623 5,109,363 5,169,644 5,267,894 5,669,858 
Males 3,039,449 3,128,225 2,929,968 2,904,921 2,976,708 
Females 1,525,174 1,981,138 2,239,676 2,362,973 2,693,150 
%o 

Labour force covered by registered 
pension plans 
Both sexes 35.9 35.8 35.1 SB UG) 32.8 
Males 40.8 38.9 36.0 34.0 32.2 
Females 29.1 31.8 34.0 33.0 33) 
Paid workers? covered by registered 
pension plans 
Both sexes 45.4 42.8 44.0 41.0 39.0 
Males 5203 46.9 45.8 421 38.9 
Females 35.8 37.4 41.6 39.6 39.0 
OE ree ec tS 


Note: The data used from the Labour Force Survey (labour force and paid workers) are annual averages to which the 
number of Canadian Forces members was added. 
1. Plans are established by either employers or unions to provide retirement income to employees. 
2. Refers to employees in the public and private sector and includes self-employed workers in incorporated business (with 
and without paid help). 
Source: Statistics Canada, Pension Plans in Canada and Labour Force Survey. 
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Languages 


OVERVIEW 


In the 2001 Census, English was the mother 
tongue for 59% of Canadians, unchanged 
from 1951, and French was the mother 
tongue for 23% of us, a decline from 29% in 
1951. A mother tongue is the first language 
learned at home in childhood and still 
understood. 


More than 100 other languages are spoken in 
Canada, and they can be heard on television 
and radio, at work, at school, on buses and 
at the local mall. So words such as donair, 
siesta, and ciao have found their way into our 
everyday speech. 


After English and French, Chinese is the most 
commonly spoken language in Canada, 
followed by Italian and German. In 1971, 
German was third followed by Italian and 
Ukrainian. Arabic, Spanish and Punjabi are 
becoming more common, reflecting Canada’s 
growing diversity and expanding trade. 


Chart 22.1 


aeuier eee pense and Quebec, 1951 and AA. 


% 
100 


@ English 
French 
& Other languages 


1951 2001 


Canada 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1951 and 2001. 
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SSL SPAN CO ROA ONES OS EEE BRENT IO LOE OOS 


Many factors influence how Canadians’ 
use of language evolves: immigration, 
interprovincial migration, cross-cultural 
marriages, fertility rates, legislation and the 
languages spoken at home and at work. 


Language usage and transfer 


For most immigrants, English or French soon 
becomes the language used most often 

at school or work, even as many strive to 
maintain their ancestral languages. In the 
long run, children and grandchildren of 
immigrants tend to acquire English or French 
as their mother tongue. 


Language transfer—the tendency to speak 

a language other than the mother tongue 

at home—can signal a change in the 
language that will be passed down to future 
generations within a family. 


a 


1951 2001 


Quebec 
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OVERVIEW 


For example, there has been an increase 

in language transfer among francophone 
minorities outside Quebec. In 1971, 30% 

of francophones outside Quebec spoke a 
language other than French, usually English, 
at home. By 2001, this increased to 38%. The 
transfer rate for francophones varied across 
the country from 11% for those living in New 
Brunswick to a rate of 75% in Saskatchewan. 


Among Quebec's anglophone minority, the 
rate of language transfer was 10% in 2001, 
an increase from 8% in 1971. 


In 2001, one out of six Canadians, more than 
5.2 million people, were allophones; that 

is, their mother tongue was neither English 
nor French. They represented 18% of the 
population, up from 12% in 1951. 


In Quebec these days, more allophones than 
in the past are learning and switching to 
French: 46% transferred to French in 2001, 
compared with 39% in 1996. In 2001, 73% 
of allophones could conduct a conversation 
in French, compared with 69% in 1996. 
About 54% transferred to English in 2001, 
compared with 61% in 1996. 


The majority of allophones live in Ontario, 
British Columbia, Quebec and Alberta. Most 


Chart 22.2 


Top eight allophone groups 


thousands 


German 559.0 | Chinese 872.4 
Italian 538.8 | Italian 494.0 
Ukrainian 309.9 | German 455.5 
Dutch2 146.7 | Punjabi 284.8 
Polish 136.5 | Spanish 260.8 
Greek 103.7 | Portuguese 222.9 
Chinese 95.9 | Arabic 

Magyar (Hungarian) 87.5 | Polish 


1. Includes all responses where these non-official 
languages are mentioned. 

2. Includes respondents who reported Flemish or Frisian. 

Source: re Canada, Census of Population, 1971 and 


live in our large cities. Chinese is the main 
non-official language in Vancouver, Toronto, 
Calgary, Ottawa and Edmonton. Italian is 
the main non-official language in Montréal 
and Windsor. In Winnipeg and Kitchener, it 
is German. In Abbotsford, British Columbia, 
Punjabi became the main non-official 
language in 2001. 


Preserving mother tongues 


Many immigrants believe that teaching 
their mother tongue to their Canadian-born 
children is important. Aside from the cultural 


Allophone population, by province and territory, 2001 


Ont, eee ee nee 


B.C. EE ee 
Que. ES=ee 
At aaa 
Van ae 
Sask. i 
N.S. 
| 
| 
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40 50 60 


% 


Note: Allophones are people whose mother tongue is neither English nor French. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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value, it provides children with knowledge of 
another language, strong ethnic identity and 
enables participation in ethnic businesses and 
social life. 


In the 2002 Ethnic Diversity Study, 64% of 
adults said they learned their parents’ 
ancestral language in childhood and 74% 
of this group could still use it to carry ona 
conversation. Children were most likely to 
regularly use their parents’ mother tongue at 
home if they acquired it early. 


As adults, 32% used their parents’ mother 
tongue regularly in the home. Outside the 
home, 16% of grown children of recent 
immigrants spoke their ancestral language 
regularly with their friends, while 12% of 
those in the labour market used it regularly in 
the workplace. 


Parents whose mother tongue was Punjabi, 
Spanish, Cantonese, Korean or Greek 

were most likely to have children who 
learned these languages as their mother 
tongue. Individuals who were part of earlier 
immigrant groups—including Dutch, 
Scandinavian, German, Filipino, Semitic and 
Nigerian-Congolese—were the least likely to 
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pass along their languages to their Canadian- 
born children. 


More of us are bilingual 


In the 2001 Census, 18% of the population, 
or 5.2 million people, said they were 
bilingual in English and French, up from 

17%, or 4.8 million, five years earlier. 
Nationally, 44% of francophones said they 
were bilingual in 2001, compared with 9% of 
anglophones. 


Bilingualism is on the rise in Quebec. In 
2001, 41% of Quebecers reported being 
bilingual, compared with 38% in 1996 and 
35% in 1991. Anglophones in Quebec have 
the highest rate of bilingualism of all groups 
in Canada, and their bilingualism rate has 
risen, from 63% in 1996 to 67% in 2001. 
However, the proportion of anglophones has 
declined from 14% of Quebec’s population 
in 1951 to 8% in 2001. 


In the rest of Canada, however, the rate of 
bilingualism increased to 10% in 2001, 
compared with 8% in 1971. 
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Results of the 2003 International Adult 
Literacy and Skills Survey indicated major 
differences in literacy and numeracy levels 
among anglophone, francophone and 
allophone Canadians. 


Fewer differences were found among the 
younger people in the survey and differences 
almost disappeared when education 

levels were taken into account. So level of 
schooling—not language—is strongly linked 
to the literacy skills required to process 
written information, be it words or numbers. 


In the survey, people whose mother tongue 
was English scored higher than the other 
two linguistic groups in various literacy and 
numeracy tests. Almost 21% of anglophones 
obtained the highest level of competency 

in reading comprehension of narrative texts 


such as editorials, news articles or brochures. 


Chart 22.4 


é £ 
By contrast, 13% of francophones and 10% 
of allophones scored at the highest level. 
Scores were similar in reading documents 
such as job applications, pay stubs, transport 
schedules, road maps, tables and charts. 


According to the survey, 42% of the adult 
population aged 16 to 65 did not obtain at 
least a Level 3 in reading comprehension, 
which is seen as the minimum competency 
for responding to the demands of today’s 
information-based society. 


Literacy varies by province. For example, 

in New Brunswick, 66% of francophones 
did not achieve the minimum competency 
level for narrative texts, compared with 55% 
of francophones who did not in Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. New Brunswick also 
had the highest proportion of anglophones 
who did not achieve the minimum levels. 


Literacy and numeracy proficiency, Level 3 and higher, population aged 16 to 65, by 


mother tongue, 2003 
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Note: Level 3 is considered the minimum threshold for using and understanding information in increasingly difficult texts and tasks. 
1. The knowledge and skills needed to understand and use information from narrative texts. 

2. The knowledge and skills required to locate and use information in various formats, such as maps, tables, charts and schedules. 
3. The knowledge and skills required to effectively manage mathematical demands in daily life. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-617-MIE. 
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Evolution of 


While the number of fluent speakers of some 
Aboriginal languages is declining, other 
languages are growing in use. Comparing 
Aboriginal communities counted in the 1996 
Census with their status in 2001, Inuktituk 

is gaining fluent speakers. In 2001, 31,945 
people reported that they could carry on 

a conversation in Inuktitut, up 8.7% from 
29,400 in 1996. The number of speakers of 
Dene and Montagnais-Naskapi rose 10.2%. 


However, fewer Aboriginal people reported 
having an Aboriginal language as a mother 
tongue: 198,595 in 2001, down almost 4% 
from 205,800 in 1996. A mother tongue is 

the first language learned in childhood and 
still understood. 


The number of people whose mother tongue 
is Cree slipped 3% from 1996, whereas the 
number speaking Ojibway declined 6%. 
Among the Aboriginal languages reported 
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as a mother tongue in 2001, the three most 
common were Cree (80,000 people), Inuktitut 
(29,700) and Ojibway (23,500). 


A good indicator of language retention in 

a community is the language spoken by 
children aged 14 and younger. In 2001, 64% 
of Inuit children used an Aboriginal language 
as their mother tongue, compared with 

17% of First Nations children. Among Métis 
children, 2% spoke an Aboriginal language as 
their mother tongue. 


In 2001, 71% of Inuit reported knowledge 

of their ancestral language, compared with 
almost 30% of First Nations members and 5% 
of Métis. In 2001, 24% of Aboriginal people 
said they could converse in their language, 
down from 29% in 1996. People living in 

the North and on reserves and settlements 
are more likely to maintain their Aboriginal 
language than those living in urban areas. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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Chinese as a mother tongue 


French nor English), 37% had Chinese as 
their mother tongue. Of this group, 53% use 
Chinese at work. 


Chinese has been growing rapidly as a 
mother tongue in Canada since the 1980s, 
due to increased immigration, particularly 
from Hong Kong, the People’s Republic of 
China and Taiwan. 


Of all the languages spoken in Canada, 
Chinese is the most spoken language after 
English and French. In the 2001 Census, 
853,700 people reported Chinese as their 
mother tongue—the first language learned 
and still understood. Among those whose 
mother tongue is Chinese, the most common 
dialects are Cantonese (322,300) and 
Mandarin (101,800). 


Most immigrants settle in our biggest 

cities. Vancouver is a magnet for Chinese 
immigrants. In 2001, one in six residents of 
Vancouver spoke Chinese as their mother 
tongue. Among the city’s allophone workers 
(people whose mother tongue is neither 
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In Toronto, 18% of allophone workers have 
Chinese as their mother tongue and 40% of 
them use Chinese at work. In Montréal, 6% 
of allophone workers report Chinese as a 
mother tongue and 39% of them use Chinese 
at work. 


In 2001, 85% of the Chinese in Canada— 
both Canadian- and foreign-born—had 
conversational knowledge of English or 
French. About 790,500 reported speaking a 
Chinese language at home regularly, 81,900 
fewer than those who reported a Chinese 
mother tongue. This suggests some language 
transfer has occurred, mainly among those 
born in Canada who learned Chinese as a 
child but may not speak it regularly or do not 
use it as their main language at home. 


Population with Chinese mother tongue, selected census metropolitan areas, 2001 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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Language services 
Canadians speak more than 100 languages 
besides French and English. Depending on 


the community, a visitor might hear Chinese, 
Italian, German, Punjabi, Inuktituk or Cree. 


Not surprisingly, firms involved in supplying 
language services have a strong market in 
Canada. In 2004, more than 14,000 people 
worked as translators, language teachers and 
interpreters, either as permanent or contract 
workers, in the 600 private firms that make 
up the language services industry. 


Together, these firms earned $404.1 million 
in revenues. Classroom and online training 
accounted for almost half of revenues or 
$193.2 million. Translation services revenues 
reached $154.1 million, while interpretation 
totalled $8.7 million. Accommodation fees 
associated with language study earned 
another $23.1 million, and a range of other 
services accounted for $25.0 million. 
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1,000 


Nearly 200,000 people were enrolled in 
language training in 2004. Of the schools 
surveyed, 84% were private language 
schools, 9% were non-profit schools and 
another 7% were colleges, universities and 
other educational institutions. 


The industry employed 7,405 permanent 
employees, split evenly between full-time 
and part-time workers. Among these workers, 
2,557 were English-language instructors, 628 
taught French and 1,033 were translators. 
Another 6,954 worked on contract. 


Two-thirds of schools offered training to 
foreign students. Students from Asia made 

up the majority of foreign students, followed 
by students from Mexico, South and Central 
America and Europe. One-third of translation 
and interpretation firms exported goods and 
services—8 1% exported to the United States, 
while 38% exported to Europe. 
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Table 22. 1 Population, by mother tongue and by province and territory, 2001 


seperate mt SS RESSOURCES ANN ES TTS TNE LE I 


ERS OSORNO NEEL ELIE LINE LEED LS PELE LL LED LL EE 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward 


Population 
Mother tongue, single response! 
English 
French 
Non-official languages 
Chinese 
Cantonese 
Mandarin 
Hakka 
Chinese (not otherwise specified) 
Italian 
German 
Polish 
Spanish 
Portuguese 
Punjabi 
Ukrainian 
Arabic 
Dutch 
Tagalog (Pilipino) 
Greek 
Vietnamese 
Cree 
Inuktitut (Inuit) 
Other non-official languages 
Mother tongue, multiple responses@ 
English and French 
English and non-official language 
French and non-official language 


English, French and non- ~official language 


1. The respondent reported only one language as a mother tongue. 


29,639,035 
29,257,885 
17,352,315 
6,703,325 
5,202,245 
853,745 
322,315 
101,790 
4,565 
425,085 
469,485 
438,080 
208,375 
245,495 
213,815 
271,220 
148,085 
199,940 
128,670 
174,060 
120,360 
122,055 
72,885 
29,010 
1,506,965 
381,145 
112,575 
219,860 
38,630 
10, 085 


and Labrador 


508,080 
507,425 
499,750 
2,110 
5,495 


Island 
number 
133,385 
132,855 
125,125 
5,665 
2,065 
130 


Nova 


Scotia 


897,570 
893,195 
832,660 
34,025 
26,510 
2,125 
425 

115 

15 
1,505 
865 
3,015 
960 

700 

355 

275 
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2. The respondent reported more than one language as a mother tongue. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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New 
Brunswick 


719,710 
713,770 
465,170 
236,665 
11,935 
1215 
190 

105 

10 

915 
510 
1,420 
220 

510 

150 

80 

105 

535 


iii mm ee nT 


Quebec 


Ontario 


7,125,580 11,285,550 


7,028,225 
557,040 
5,761,765 
709,420 
43,745 
6,140 
4,050 
70 
33,490 
124,695 
17,690 
17,155 
70,095 
33,355 
9,900 
5,125 
76,285 
3,220 
9,550 
41,980 
21,640 
11,810 
8,620 
214,550 
7,350 
50,060 
15,045 
26,890 
9,355 
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11,122,935 
7,965,225 
485,630 
2,672,085 
404,250 
158,035 
41,845 
2,245 
202,125 
295,205 
156,080 
138,940 
111,690 
152,115 
110,540 
48,620 
94,640 
69,655 
88,870 
65,285 
55,240 
4,405 

160 
869,400 
162,605 
37,135 
114,275 
8,000 


CORDELE 


3,200 


TEER ESE TEIN 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
number 
1,103,695 963,150 2,941,150 
1,087,415 953,500 2,907,380 
823,910 817,955 2,379,515 
44 340 Uf 58,645 
219,160 117,765 469,220 
9,115 6,010 78,205 
2,530 1,430 26,255 
700 395 5,580 
15 20 570 
5,945 4,170 45,795 
4,945 890 13,935 
63,215 32,515 78,040 
9,910 3,015 20,635 
5,210 1,970 19,820 
7,005 405 6,110 
5,420 535 22,535 
26,540 19,650 33,970 
1,280 1,085 15,390 
3,975 1,930 19,575 
11,385 1,545 11,705 
ilpoito 975 2,770 
2,950 1,390 16,680 
11,110 22,055 15,105 
70 50 95 
41,645 23,730 107,635 
16,285 9,650 33,770 
2,675 ievés 5,780 
13,070 7,910 26,420 
435 255 1,090 


110 
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British Yukon 
Columbia 
3,868,875 28,520 
3,820,125 28,190 
2,825,780 24,590 
54,400 890 
939,945 2,705 
307,990 175 
127,160 30 
48,880 10 
1,625 0 
130,330 150 
28,165 30 
84,605 725 
17,320 20 
28,240 hs 
14,155 0 
121,740 70 
13,600 55 
6,235 10 
26,740 100 
35,940 100 
6,680 10 
23,215 65 
sts 20 
50 15 
224,070 1,215 
48,750 335 
6,780 85 
39,525 250 
1,705 0 


act 


Northwest 
Territories 


37,105 
36,660 
28,650 
950 
7,065 
160 

65 

10 
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Nunavut 


26,670 
26,210 
6,940 
395 


10 
18,605 
105 
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Table 22.2 Population reporting an Aboriginal identity, by mother tongue and by province 
and territory, 2001 


RN ETE NT IRIN LTT TE TTT EE 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward Nova ‘New 


and Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 

number 
Aboriginal identity population 976,305 18,775 1,345 17,010 16,990 
Mother tongue, single response! 956,240 18,685 1,320 16,805 16,565 
English 704,770 16,595 1,105 11,975 9,165 
French 64,130 50 25 785 4,385 
Non-official languages 187,340 2,040 195 4,050 3,020 
Aboriginal languages 186,835 2,040 195 4,045 3,005 
Cree 72,680 10 0 30 10 
Inuktitut 29,005 545 10 10 20 
Ojibway 20,890 0 0 10 10 
Montagnais—Naskapi 9,655 1,470 0 0 0 
Micmac 7,230 10 185 3,995 2,265 
Dakota/Sioux 3,880 0 0 0 0 
Blackfoot 2,740 0 0 0 0 
Salish languages 2,590 0 0 0 0 
South Slave 1,380 0 0 0 0 
Dogrib 1,860 0 0 0 0 
Carrier 1,225 0 0 0 0 
Wakashan languages 1,275 0 0 0 0 
Chipewyan 575 0 0 0 0 
Other Aboriginal languages 31,840 0 0 15 715 
Non-Aboriginal languages 505 0 0 0 15 
Mother tongue, multiple responses? 20,070 90 20 205 425 
Multiple Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal responses 15,470 75 10 135 190 
English and Aboriginal language(s) 14,130 75 10 18S 175 
French and Aboriginal language(s) 1,010 0 0 0 15 
English, French and Aboriginal language(s) 330 0 0 0 0 
Other multiple responses 4,600 15 10 70 235 
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1, The respondent reported only one language as a mother tongue. 
2. The respondent reported more than one language as a mother tongue. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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79,400 
77,560 
9,180 
32,900 
35,480 
35,455 
11,810 
8,620 
20 
8,180 
690 


—_ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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6,130 
30 
1,845 
970 
325 
565 


188,310 
185,010 
151,320 
13,560 
20,125 
19,970 
4,385 
160 
9,670 

0 

60 

10 

25 


150,040 
145,845 
106,050 
6,400 
33,395 
33,315 
18,090 
70 
8,840 


130,190 
WALZ) 
95,095 
1,585 
30,445 
30,405 
22,020 
50 
1,370 


Columbia 

number 
156,220 170,025 
153,000 167,240 
127,505 154,640 
2,050 2,180 
23,445 10,420 
23,380 10,315 
15,010 1,160 
100 50 
625 275 
0 0 
0 15 
2,765 25 
2,630 Sh 
0 2,570 
250 100 
10 20 
0 als 
0 1,270 
225 10 
1,760 3,570 
70 105 
SAS) 2,790 
2,915 2,225 
2,770 2,100 
90 70 


British 
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Yukon 


6,945 
6,360 
5,940 
60 
755 


Northwest 
Territories 


18,725 
18,440 
12,965 
135 
5,340 
5,340 
155 
760 

65 


Nunavut 


22,720 
22,290 
3,640 
25 
18,625 
18,615 
0 
18,605 
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Table 22. 3 Selected languages spoken at home, by frequency of use, 2001 


ARSON SERS ETE TEAM NET LE NLS RS LT LINN EI FSR RETINA UTTESS 


English 

French 

Chinese (not otherwise specified) 
Italian 

Cantonese 
Punjabi 

Spanish 

German 

Arabic 
Portuguese 
Tagalog (Pilipino) 
Polish 
Vietnamese 
Greek 

Mandarin 

Tamil 

Persian (Farsi) 
Urdu 

Russian 

Korean 

Cree 

Ukrainian 

Hindi 

Gujarati 

Creoles 

Dutch 

Romanian 
Croatian 
Hungarian 
Serbian 
Japanese 
Bengali 

Inuktitut (Eskimo) 
Somali 

Armenian 
Serbo-Croatian 
Ojibway 

Turkish 

Khmer (Cambodian) 
Malayo-Polynesian languages (not included elsewhere) 
Hebrew 

Czech 
Macedonian 

Lao 


1! Language i is 5 spoken most often at home: at least one e other language is spoken ona Tegular basis. i 


“Total 


frequency 


21,863,015 
7,214,280 


392,950 
371,200 
345,730 
280,535 
258,465 
220,685 
209,240 
187,475 
185,420 
163,745 
130,280 
114,955 
110,710 
97,345 
92,025 
89,370 
87,080 
83,020 
71,955 
67,665 
65,895 
60,105 
49,905 
45,780 
44,975 
44,605 
44,590 
39,965 
30,565 
29,705 
29,615 
27,800 
26,215 
24,530 
18,540 
16,560 
16,435 
16,430 
15,645 
15,245 
14,410 
13, 925 


“Only language 


spoken 


18,267,825 
5,861,130 
199,995 
110,275 
189,430 
132,380 
70,355 
48,075 
58,115 
63,890 
36,710 
53,320 
64,665 
33,515 
54,060 
45,860 
41,970 
30,760 
37,905 
44,255 
20,585 
14,325 
14,175 
18,305 
7,845 
3,700 
16,320 
10,645 
11,575 
16,725 
10,255 
12,840 
14,415 
10,915 
10,395 
9,630 
4,930 
5,945 
6,235 
3,475 
2,350 
2,695 
3,585 
5,005 _ 


oR RELA 


2. Language is reported with another language as being spoken most often at home. 
3. Language is spoken on a regular basis at home; another language is spoken most often. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 97F0007XCB2001004. 
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often! often? 
number 
1,506,980 478,760 
586,455 172,880 
109,250 20,265 
76,275 30,515 
95,645 13,245 
71,660 29,220 
78,235 28,860 
60,420 13,940 
57,235 32,635 
46,670 hehe 
53,705 41,915 
54,050 ional’ 
35,865 9,555 
30,385 10,255 
36,335 3,660 
29,745 9,460 
28,005 7,600 
27,845 12,200 
28,025 5,150 
23,600 3,165 
21,730 7,440 
14,515 5,385 
16,075 9,090 
16,830 7,180 
8,135 10,445 
8,010 3,260 
14,945 3,760 
13,635 4,135 
11,810 3,940 
14,275 2,435 
6,865 1,775 
9,615 2,780 
9,535 405 
7,930 4,335 
9,045 1,875 
8,840 1,850 
3,250 2,385 
4,650 1,380 
4,545 2,075 
4,720 3,090 
3,300 1,485 
5,065 1,500 
4,085 1,320 
3, 720 cs 2, 030 


eee 


AAR 


1,609,450 
593,815 
63,440 
154,135 
47,410 
47,275 
81,015 
98,250 
61,255 
61,560 
53,090 
41,260 
20,195 
40,800 
16,655 
12,280 
14,450 
18,565 
16,000 
12,000 
22,200 
33,440 
26,559 
17,790 
23,480 
30,810 
9,950 
16,190 
17,265 
6,530 
11,670 
4,470 
5,260 
4,620 
4,900 
4,210 
7,975 
4,585 
3,580 
5,145 
8,510 
5,985 
5,420 
2,770 
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ely ee. 4 Selected languages spoken at home, by census metropolitan area, 2001 


Canada 
St. John’s 
Halifax 
Saint John 
Saguenay 
Québec 
Sherbrooke 
Trois-Riviéres 
Montréal 
Ottawa-Gatineau 
Quebec part 
Ontario part 
Kingston 
Oshawa 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
St. Catharines—Niagara 
Kitchener 
London 
Windsor 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 
Thunder Bay 
Winnipeg 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Abbotsford 
Vancouver 
- Victoria 


j SESE RR LESTE EAEDE ST HOON OEE NN 


170,520 
350,575 
120,015 
3,495 
28,235 
15,055 
4,005 
886,050 
759,310 
72,570 
686,740 
139,225 
287,165 
3,940,275 
615,530 
359,750 
384,170 
409,010 
282,575 
139,380 
117,755 
629,765 
187,105 
218,340 
884,990 
881,160 
132,560 
1,663,185 
298, 950 


nee ARUN 


21,863,015 7,214,280 


1,105 
10,255 
4,755 
152,505 
667,410 
143,320 
134,115 
2,638,915 
377,960 
222,655 
155,305 
4,720 
6,420 
81,855 
10,520 
12,465 
5,480 
5,860 
11,255 
42,980 
2,625 
26,405 
2,610 
3,180 
15,570 
18,945 
1,590 
29,515 


Note: Language spoken at home (total frequencies). 


_ 1. Not otherwise specified. 


_ 2. Total of all Aboriginal languages ranks twelfth in frequency for Canada. 


rench Chinese! 


392,950 
210 
1,135 
300 

125 
480 

100 

0 
31,640 
14,415 
485 
13,930 
675 

680 
155,000 
4/560 
1,355 
2,845 
2,325 
3,215 
300 

170 
5,190 
1,130 
1,985 
21,955 
17,995 
585 
109,575 


| Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 97F0007XCB2001004. 


3,350 


Italian Cantonese 


number 
371,200 
45 

370 


145 
65 
101,650 
8,140 
215 
7,940 
630 
2,435 
162,415 
17,460 
9,845 
1,280 
2,955 
9,540 
2,280 
2,795 
3,660 
370 
115 
4,790 
4,280 
155 
13,235 


345,730 


530 
159,085 
1,765 
195 
1,085 
635 

865 

50 

15 
2,460 
405 

745 
15,145 
11,945 
380 
129,695 


780 = 2,930 
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Table 22. 5 Language of work, by frequency of use, 2001 


Total Onlylanguage Most — Equally _—Regularly3 
frequency spoken often! often? 
number 

English 14,371,770 11,918,110 1,015,235 367,300 1,071,125 
French 4,355,930 2,433,570 981,525 289,890 650,945 
Chinese (not otherwise specified) 108,260 31,505 19,760 1, on8 45,480 
Cantonese 74,720 22,740 14,625 6,170 31,185 
Punjabi 49,835 11,265 5,240 8,345 24,985 
German 59,030 7,365 10,330 5,095 36,240 
Mandarin 25,425 6,635 4,820 2,225 11,745 
Portuguese 38,205 Mas: 5,415 4,750 22,265 
Spanish 63,820 5,380 4,980 9,325 44,135 
Vietnamese 17,905 Hayle) 2,205 2,185 9,990 
Korean 15,470 3,110 Spiele 1,425 7,800 
Italian 64,590 3,075 4,330 11,200 45,985 
Other languages 271,240 Zioo0 36,585 39,415 167,705 


fi Language is spoken most t often at t work: a at t least one other language is spoken on a regular basis. 
2. Language is reported with another language as being spoken most often at work. 

3. Language is spoken on a regular basis at work; another language is spoken most often. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 


Table 22.6 Selected languages of work, by selected census metropolitan area, 2001 
ra English French Chinese! Cantonese Italian Spanish 


number 
Canada 14,371,770 4,355,930 108,260 74,720 64,590 63,820 
St. John’s 96,300 1,280 15 0 15 55 
Halifax 210,255 8,810 260 60 55 280 
Saint John 66,365 4,005 55 0 10 160 
Saguenay 7,845 77,245 0 0 0 105 
Québec 77,320 383,470 165 10 85 1,805 
Sherbrooke 25,870 83,020 40 0 40 300 
Trois-Riviéres 9,480 69,825 10 0 0 110 
Montréal 1,068,440 1,729,840 CALS 1,020 18,165 16,860 
Ottawa-Gatineau 578,270 270,310 2,250 725 1,370 2,815 
Oshawa 169,920 4,080 125 165 300 230 
Toronto 2,692,890 70,150 42,565 33,375 32,285 18,780 
Hamilton 366,415 7,110 TAs 220 2,450 1,040 
St. Catharines—Niagara 205,050 6,070 285 55 1,340 440 
Kitchener 246,690 3,830 340 95 140 775 
London 245,305 3,965 435 90 280 1,035 
Windsor 168,165 4,645 530 125 1,495 270 
Winnipeg 390,385 15,060 935 430 360 885 
Regina 113,630 1,635 195 60 30 145 
Saskatoon 131,945 1,345 285 185 0 165 
Calgary 605,165 9,005 5,380 2,730 500 2,395 
Edmonton 570,510 9,425 3,770 2,040 440 1,365 
Vancouver 1,112,005 17,470 38,215 31,475 1,580 5,390 
Victoria 178,375 3,790 770 450 55 410 


Note: Language spoken at work (total frequencies). 
1. Not otherwise specified. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 97F0016XCB2001006. 
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Manufacturing 


OVERVIEW 


Nearly two million Canadians work in 
manufacturing. They transform raw materials 
into the finished products that line our store 
shelves and are exported for consumers 
around the world. Traditionally one of 
Canada’s strongest industries, manufacturing 
is still a cornerstone of hundreds of 
communities large and small. 


But our economy has been changing 
quickly. In the face of lower-priced global 
competition, a stronger Canadian dollar, 
and the robust growth of the services sector, 
the manufacturing sector is in a period of 
decline. 


Factories thinning out 
Employment in manufacturing has been 


shrinking. According to the Annual Survey 
of Manufacturers, there were 1.3 million 


Chart 23.1 


Employment in manufacturing, by province 
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manufacturing production workers in 2005, a 
drop from 1.4 million in 2003. Many of these 
jobs were lost in Ontario and Quebec. 


During the mid- to late-1990s, manufacturing 
was a major source of new jobs. By 2001, 
however, the high-tech sector began to 
collapse and many production workers were 
laid off. By the end of 2002, employees were 
being swept from factory floors in droves. 
Another challenge hit manufacturers when 
the Canadian dollar rose to a 14-year high 

in the fourth quarter of 2005. The higher 
exchange rate made Canadian products more 
expensive abroad and slowed sales. 


The decline in manufacturing jobs that 
followed is the sharpest since the recession of 
the early 1990s, when factory jobs vanished 
at twice the current rate. Quebec and Ontario 
have seen 90% of the manufacturing job 
losses nationwide since 2002. 
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Shipping it out 


Nevertheless, manufacturing remains a 
significant economic driving force in this 
country. The sector accounts for about 16% 
of Canada’s gross domestic product and is 
the economic lifeblood of many communities 
and provinces. 


Canada’s largest manufacturing industry 

is transportation equipment. Automobile 

and automobile parts manufacturing play 

a major role in this sector and account for 
about one-third of Ontario’s manufacturing 
output. Transportation equipment generated 
21% of the $591 billion worth of goods 
manufactured in 2005. Food manufacturing 
was the second largest component of this 
total, accounting for 11% of the value of all 
shipped goods. 

As the hub of Canada’s manufacturing 
activity, Ontario and Quebec are responsible 
for close to three-quarters of the country’s 
manufacturing shipments. However, of these 
two manufacturing powerhouses, Ontario has 
been losing strength relative to the country 
as a whole. In Ontario, industries such as 
petroleum and coal product manufacturing 


Chart 23.2 
Manufacturing shipments, selected 
industries, 2006 
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Manufacturing shipments, by region, 2006 
Sse om TNO RR NNER EEG REI ESTES LIE ET ET 


$ billions % of total 
Atlantic provinces Zi 47 
Quebec 141.1 24.0 
Ontario 287.6 49.0 
Prairies 88.9 15.1 
British Columbia 42.0 7.1 


Note: Data for the territories represent less than 1% of the 
total. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 304-0015. 


have done well, but a downturn in auto 
making has pulled down the overall level and 
value of the province’s shipments. Quebec, 
however, has strengthened in recent years, 
with petroleum refining, aerospace and 
chemical products buoying the sector there. 
In fact, the transportation equipment industry 
has become Quebec's second-largest source 
of manufacturing shipments, after primary 
metals. 


Growth in the manufacturing sector made 

a noticeable shift westward in 2005. 
Shipments in British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan have been increasing at a faster 
pace than in Central Canada. In particular, 
manufacturers in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have made dramatic gains, mostly because 
of resource-based production of petroleum 
products and primary metals. The four 
Western provinces accounted for 21% of all 
Canadian manufacturing shipments in 2005, 
compared with 18% in 2000. 


Atlantic Canada has a strong food 
manufacturing industry and accounts for 
almost 5% of the country’s manufacturing 
shipments. 


Overall, though, Canada’s manufacturers 
have maintained consistent shipment 
volumes over the past couple of years. Yet 
they are becoming more concerned about 
their ability to boost production in the face 
of a few developments: the stronger loonie, 
particularly against the U.S. dollar—the 
United States is their principal trading 
partner; higher costs for raw materials; 
competition from cheaper foreign imports, 
notably from Asia; and shortages of skilled 


labour, especially in Western Canada. Labour 
shortages affected one-fifth of manufacturers 
in Alberta in 2005. 


Profits drop in some industries 


These pressures on the sector have translated 
into substantially lower operating profits 

for manufacturing companies. Their total 
profits had reached $49 billion in 2004, 
after an exceptional gain of 34% over 2003. 
However, by the end of 2005, their total 
operating profits fell to $42 billion. 


Ten of the 13 manufacturing industries lost 
ground in 2005, and in 2006 profits remained 
essentially flat. Most notably, declining 

North American demand, rising fuel prices, 
foreign competition and high marketing and 
restructuring costs all combined to hit the 
auto and auto parts manufacturers hard— 
their profits plunged 83% from $9.0 billion in 
2000 to $1.5 billion in 2006. 


Change is also giving rise to new challenges 
for other manufacturers. For instance, the 
shift to electronic media and shrinking 
newsprint markets have contributed to a 58% 
drop in operating profits for wood and paper 


Chart 23.3 
Operating profits, selected manufacturing 
industries 
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producers in the past six years, from a high of 
$7.8 billion in 2000 to $3.3 billion in 2006. 


Elsewhere, greater demand for petroleum 
and coal is helping operating profits in 

those industries to surge—profits climbed 

to $11.7 billion in 2005 from less than half 
that in 2000. Also over the past few years, 
computers and electronics manufacturers—a 
group which includes communications, audio 
and video equipment—have been profiting 
from high consumer demand for their 
products. Though they have not yet reached 
the high-tech boom levels of 2000, these 
manufacturers have been enjoying growth in 
their operating profits since 2003. 
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Productivity is fuel for economic growth. 
Doing more with less—by training higher- 
skilled workers, using less expensive 
materials, or introducing new technologies— 
enables factories to be more efficient. This 
reduces costs, leaving more dollars to create 
even more products, raise wages or lower 
prices for consumers. 


Productivity growth is so important that it has 
accounted for more than half of the growth 
in Canada’s gross domestic product over 

the past 40 years. It matters for individual 
Canadians as well: over the past four 
decades, the rise in hourly wages has closely 
followed the rise in labour productivity. 


Unfortunately for Canadian manufacturers, 
one of the major economic developments 

in 2006 was the slowdown in productivity 
growth for goods-producing industries. After 


Chart 23.4 
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brisk 3.6% growth in 2005, productivity 
stalled in 2006, edging up just 0.1%. 


Falling productivity in 2006 was driven by 

a decline in output per employee: each 
employee in manufacturing produced, on 
average, less in 2006 than in the previous 
year. This lowered the ‘capacity utilization’ 
of Canada’s factories—how close they were 
running to their full potential. At year-end, 
Canadian industries were operating at just 
82.5% of their capacity, a drop of 1.2% from 
2005. 


In fact, so far this decade, factories have 

not come close to matching their stellar 
productivity gains during the high-tech boom 
in the late 1990s. The sudden productivity 
downturn in 2006 was particularly notable in 
industries not normally considered high-tech, 
such as textiles, clothing and furniture. Many 
factories in these industries closed in 2006. 
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Manufacturing plants 


Manufacturing plants have a life expectancy 
like humans do. But unlike humans, whose 
lifespan is rising over time in many countries, 
manufacturing plants have relatively short 
lives—most expire early; others may be weak 
yet cling to life for a time. 


Over half of new manufacturing plants shut 
down by the time they are six years old. 

By the age of 15, fewer than 20% are still 
functioning. The average new manufacturing 
plant in Canada operates for only nine years; 
14% of new plants close in their first year. 


How long a plant survives varies by industry. 
The longest lifespan is 13 years, in the 
primary metals and paper and allied products 
industries. The shortest is less than eight years 
in the wood and furniture industries. 


The high rate of plant closures means that a 
person working at one production facility is 
not likely to have a job that lasts a lifetime. 


Chart 23.5 


ave short lives 


When shutdowns occur, they might be 
relocated to other plants within the same 
firm. 


However, when the firm goes out of 
business, employees often face periods of 
unemployment. In many cases, they have no 
alternative except to take up a new position 
that often pays less than the job they left. 


Manufacturing plants that introduce 
technological innovations to their 
manufacturing processes have a higher 
survival rate than those that put their efforts 
into changing their products. 


Innovation also increases the likelihood that 
a firm will see higher rates of productivity 
growth. Though it is the new smaller plants 
that tend to fold most rapidly, failing to 
innovate will lead to early death—even for 
larger plants. 


Life of new manufacturing plants, by selected industries 
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Competitiveness and the exchange rate 


Over the past 40 years, the value of the 
Canadian dollar, or loonie, against the U.S. 
dollar has ranged from a high of US$1.04 in 
October 1959 to a low of US$0.62 in January 
2002. In December 2006, CAN$1.00 was 
worth US$0.90. What do these exchange 

rate fluctuations mean for Canadian 
manufacturers? 


We export 43% of the machinery, autos and 
consumer goods we manufacture. Thus, the 
ups and downs of the loonie can strongly 
influence how competitive our products are 
on the global market. 


In the mid-1990s, a low loonie boosted 
demand for Canadian-made goods in 

other countries. Since 2002, however, the 
loonie—and thus the prices of Canadian- 
made goods—has been rising, making other 
countries’ products more competitive against 
ours. 


Chart 23.6 


Two other factors that affect Canadian 
competitiveness are productivity growth and 
production costs, such as labour, energy and 
materials. When productivity is growing faster 
in Canada than in the United States, our 
goods are generally cheaper, giving Canadian 
manufacturers an edge selling their products 
in the global marketplace. 


But when production costs are higher in 
Canada than in the United States, our 
products are more expensive than American 
ones, and so Canadian manufacturers have 
a tougher time competing. However, the 
exchange rate can also affect these factors. 


Many export-oriented industries—such as 
motor vehicles, machinery, pulp, paper and 
wood products—have been able to adjust 
their profit margins rapidly, reducing the 
effects of exchange rate fluctuations. 


Exchange rate, United States dollar to Canadian dollar 
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Autos 


The auto industry is one that drives the 
Canadian economy. It is concentrated 

in Ontario, and is vital to the province's 
economy. Auto manufacturing employs 
42,000 people in Ontario, comprises 24% of 
all sales of manufactured goods and drives 
other industries, such as automotive parts. 


Over the past 30 years, the automotive sector 
has had its ups and downs, thanks to factors 
such as changes in what consumers demand, 
more competition from countries outside 
North America, and an oversupply of certain 
models. Energy-conscious consumers are also 
reassessing their need for large vehicles, so 
demand for SUVs and other gas-guzzlers has 
fallen off in North America. In 2005, layoffs, 
temporary shutdowns of assembly lines and 
permanent plant closures hit the industry. 


All three North American automakers— 
General Motors, Ford and DaimlerChrysler— 


Chart 23.7 
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have lost retail sales because of competition 
from innovative, foreign-owned automakers. 
In 2005, these three companies accounted for 
75% of Canadian auto assembly, down from 
85% just five years earlier. 


Nevertheless, Canadians continued to buy 
trucks and SUVs in increasing numbers 

in 2005. Truck sales were especially high 
in Alberta, and remained strong in British 
Columbia and Ontario and Quebec. 


The good news for the industry is that auto 
manufacturing in Canada may be rewving 
up. Several of the world’s biggest players 
have announced billions of dollars in new 
investment in Canada over the next few 
years, and many car manufacturers are 
re-engineering their product lines to meet 
changing consumer demand. 


—— Passenger cars 


Trucks 1 


1996 1998 2000 2002 2004 2006 


. Trucks include minivans, sport-utility vehicles, light and heavy trucks, vans and buses. 


iGurce: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 63-007-XIE. 
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Table 23.1 Gross domestic product at basic prices, by manufacturing subsector, 1998 to 


2006 


see rama 


Manufacturing sector 
Food 

Beverage and tobacco products 

Textile mills and textile product mills 

Clothing 

Leather and allied products 

Paper 

Printing and related support activities 

Petroleum and coal products 

Chemicals 

Plastics and rubber products 

Wood products 

Non-metallic mineral products 

Primary metals and fabricated metal products 
Machinery 

Computer and electronic products 

Electrical equipment, appliances and components 
Transportation equipment 

Furniture and related products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


RORNOORNES 1a a 


AS RET Rt Ate SEAT 


RES A RNAI INT TIES 


1998 1999 2000 
chained (1997) $ millions 


149,314 161,634 177,618 
14,520 14,883 15,499 
5,186 4,729 4,896 
2,431 2,458 2,703 
3,266 3,164 3,778 
388 371 437 
10,559 11,606 12,035 
4,313 4,411 5,042 
1,805 1,737 1,741 
12,958 13,470 14,926 
7,343 7,989 9,138 
9,669 10,390 11,524 
4121 4,152 4,566 
20,186 21,300 24,815 
10,111 9,938 11,383 
8,841 12,384 14,963 
3,625 3,803 4,573 
23,181 27,779 28,104 
4,102 4,487 5,241 
2,/68 2,734 3,142 


———— eal 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. 
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chained (1997) $ millions 
170,247 171,800 170,465 173,726 174,987 172,706 
16,627 16,528 16,316 16,665 16,879 17,041 
4,690 4,679 4,478 4,593 4,706 4,140 
2,555 2,939 2,211 2,153 1,993 18) 
3,655 3,419 3,290 3,054 2,758 2,617 
372 362 310 248 179 173 
11,430 12,007 12,101 12,077 Ge Alas 10,940 
5,608 5,252 5,106 5,023 4,979 4,861 
1,950 1,981 2,002 2,044 1,987 1,999 
15,307 16,052 16,473 17,109 17,202 17,400 
91123 9,845 9,772 9,643 9,349 8,814 
11,016 12,281 12,482 13,280 13,488 13,219 
4,772 4,869 5,120 5,145 5,149 5,158 
24,135 24,875 24,309 24,430 24,932 25,000 
11,184 10,896 10,605 10,686 10,983 11,365 
8,854 7,620 8,731 8,915 9,496 9,734 
4,519 3,825 3,340 3,288 3,236 3,160 
25,345 25,241 25,196 26,736 27,342 26,947 
9,461 5,405 4,954 4,952 5,031 4,800 
3,123 3,479 3,500 3,480 3,470 3,657 


q 
1 
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Table 23.2 Manufacturing shipments, by manufacturing subsector, 1994 to 2006 


Ta siuneaeneaeaaaaneemeneeeeaeaeeaeemmnmmmmmnes MRA BRS SIRES NE SLI TION ISLE SE BONNIE IE STE OLSEN OLLI, 


1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
$ millions 

Manufacturing sector 346,940.8 389,779.5 400,085.1 426,519.4  441,152.6 
Food 43,075.3 45,170.0 48,246.0 50,513.4 51,468.6 
Beverage and tobacco products 9,175.8 9,317.9 9,610.4 10,154.4 11,190.5 
Textile mills and textile products mills 5,303.5 5,558.6 SHEVA: 5,960.2 6,371.0 
Clothing 6,229.0 6,568.4 6,677.7 6,947.0 6,967.6 
Leather and allied products 1,005.0 985.9 942.8 1,001.3 944.2 
Paper 25,226.4 36,013.7 30,663.2 29,761.6 29,790.5 
Printing and related support activities 7,641.3 8,447.9 8,841.4 8,961.8 9,341.9 
Petroleum and coal products 16,677.2 17,969.3 20,688.6 20,932.8 16,325.6 
Chemicals 27,822.1 30,074.0 30,252.6 32,486.3 31,3741 
Plastics and rubber products 12,504.8 14,048.41 15,045.3 16,504.1 17,362.1 
Wood products 22,274.8 22,621.5 24,000.3 25,960.2 25,994.4 
Non-metallic mineral products 6,794.4 e220. 7,851.9 8,487.7 8,930.3 
Primary metals 24,019.4 26,178.1 26,781.9 28,743.2 29,596.9 
Fabricated metal products 15,391.5 17,505.8 19,174.5 21,082.6 22,850.8 
Machinery 15,407.3 18,060.8 19,548.5 21,835.9 23,097.3 
Computer and electronic products 18,122.7 22,845.0 22,072.9 23,154.3 25,356.4 
Electrical equipment, appliances and components 6,889.0 7,587.9 7,834.5 8,085.3 8,486.9 
Transportation equipment 73,392.3 82,992.4 84,548.0 92,822.9 101,064.1 
Furniture and related products 5,664.9 6,140.3 6,839.8 7,892.6 9,013.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 4324.3 4,473.0 4,843.2 5,231.8 5,626.2 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 304-0014 
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2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 

510,549.9  561,300.9  543,272.0  559,902.7 562,551.7  586,105.8 591,086.0  587,642.6 

55,104.9 57,278.7 61,609.3 64,089.5 67,065.8 68,163.7 65,814.5 67,587.2 


11,250.8 11,625.5 11,699.1 12,074.4 UA ehks 12,428.2 12,607.1 11,762.9 
6,602.4 6,966.1 6,848.8 7,211.0 6,672.8 6,167.6 5,914.5 4,936.8 
7,429.3 7,936.6 7,685.0 8,024.4 7,893.8 6,482.3 4,980.1 4,793.2 

967.1 956.4 967.2 933.6 849.6 668.2 475.1 452.5 

33,236.4 38,213.2 35,852.9 34,284.4 33,359.4 33,894.4 33,241.8 31,753.2 

10,436.0 11,079.3 11,633.8 IZ 1eh.8) 12,435.5 11,948.7 WU Ol 11,455.3 

21,347.3 33,918.0 33,407.5 33,690.1 37,585.3 45,736.2 56,278.3 59,282.3 

34,194.7 37,205.8 38,391.4 40,469.2 43,088.5 47,425.1 50,177.5 51,081.3 

21,108.8 21,858.0 22,986.9 25,286.6 26,464.1 26,069.6 26,130.8 25,460.9 

31,214.5 31,669.8 30,074.1 32,801.6 32,360.0 35,913.6 31,811.5 28,229.5 
9,653.4 9,926.8 10,3243 11,630.8 12,029.4 WA PAP e WAS) 7/ 27995 


30,755.1 36,352.2 34,115.3 36,074.9 36,812.6 43,249.5 44,160.2 50,523.0 

27,625.0 29,685.8 30,189.5 32,210.5 33,080.6 33,032.4 32,707.8 32,900.7 

24,284.6 26,283.4 26,422.0 27,448.5 28,070.2 28 833.2 30,015.2 31,449.4 

21,299.3 37,273.3 27,040.1 22,656.3 20,826.3 20,195.8 18,630.4 17,250.5 

10,488.1 11,595.5 11,637.6 10,135.9 9,482.2 9,534.2 9,554.6 9,872.0 

130,037.5 132,252.5 122,560.4 126,451.6 119,935.14 122,745.9 123,079.7 113,895.1 
10,995.4 12,608.2 13,054.9 13,916.5 13,719.5 13,349.2 12,786.5 12,622.8 

6,523.2 6,615.9 6,771.9 8,357.6 8,702.3 8,925.2 9,087.7 9,534.7 
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Table 23.3 Employment, by manufacturing subsector, 1994 to 2006 


1994 1995 1996 1997 
number 

Manufacturing sector 1,716,245 1,748,443 1,788,952 1,855,391 
Food 210,941 209,853 217,599 219,833 
Beverage and tobacco products 33,371 32,984 29,736 32,068 
Textile mills 26,357 26,992 27,278 28,594 
Textile product mills 17,863 16,507 17,885 19,840 
Clothing 85,610 86,515 85,886 88,574 
Leather and allied products 12,238 12,396 12,459 12,656 
Paper 104,779 104,450 103,394 104,098 
Printing and related support activities 75,309 80,375 76,787 76,948 
Petroleum and coal products 21,622 19,770 20,397 19,875 
Chemicals 89,019 88,054 86,874 88,774 
Plastics and rubber products 94,081 96,920 104,370 111,773 
Wood products 109,790 108,431 116,544 124,299 
Non-metallic mineral products 43,880 47,077 45,687 48,554 
Primary metals 102,587 102,127 101,727 98,828 
Fabricated metal products 134,821 139,590 146,910 157,630 
Machinery 108,524 116,421 124,531 131,837 
Computer and electronic products 79,622 87,969 87,403 91,747 
Electrical equipment, appliances and components 52,507 46,669 45,178 45,477 
Transportation equipment 198,701 204,515 214,514 215,733 
Furniture and related products 67,232 68,425 70,346 80,754 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 47,390 52,402 53,447 57,498 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Annual number of salaried and hourly employees on payroll. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 


Table 23.4 Manufacturing sector establishments and workers, by province and territory, 
2004 and 2005 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
and Labrador Island 
number 

Establishments 
2004 32,657 387 204 747 656 
2005 32,582 369 196 707 631 
Production workers 
2004 1,317,711 14,957 5,164 30,208 29,386 
2005 1,312,484 14,136 4,973 29,867 28,028 


Note: The number of establishments represents a count of locations that perform manufacturing activities and normally 
correspond to a plant, factory or mill. It excludes sales offices and warehouses that support manufacturing activities. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 301-0006. 
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2001 2002 #2003 ° «+2004 ~~ 
number 
1,916,170 1,955,914 2,047,798 2,008,877 1,968,314 1,950,380 1,909,124 1,872,657 1,854,475 
226,471 228,779 += 238,354 = 237,652 ~—«-241,948 += «244,954 = 26,537 «241.232 ~—=—«-240,828 
34,255 «33,791 35,424 36,594 ~—«-37,214 «= 34,396 = 33,004 ~=Ss«29,105 ~S(29.:038 
29,793 29,834 ~=s-30,365 «= «30,336 «= 30,222» «30,350 == s«26,482~—Ss«é.897—Ss«*d18. 136 
20,495  —«-20,411 20,923 19707 19020 18412 18071 17,681 16,474 
90,427 89,471 93,351 87,287 81,190 75,697 66,558 55,288 «49,166 
11,775 11,561 12,566 12,842 14846 14,799 12,868 11,413 —«:10,253 
100,821 103,110 110,144 103,895  ~—«95.981 97,039 94,093 88,316 84,437 
79,810 82,459 +~=««-85,537 «83,529. «= 79,678 ~=Ss«s78,593~=Ss«73,774~=Ssé«72«829'~=St*é«‘73;«s48 
20,377 = 22,876 = 25,110» s«23,217 ~Ss 21,238 ~=Ss«20,896.~=Ss«i20,499-~SSt«C96—StC*« BB 
89,227. 91,385 95,493 93,535 + +=—«92,285~=Ss«92,.803.«=Ssi«éi.765~=Ssi‘é‘«iBSSC*«O« GB 
115,544 117,708 +~=-123,490 «125996 «127,801 +~=«128.875 += «s« 129,969 ~=s«127,9687~—=«*127.374 
127,559 134177 141,872 134,714 132,267 «131,707 ~—Ss*135,115 «183.721 ~—« 128.887 
52,166 53,286 56440 53,719 52547 53,351 53,307 53,066 ~—-55,521 
100,957 100,529 © 104,253 = «91,936 += 90,322 -~Ss«85,394. ~=Ss«s79,703:«Ss«s78,297~S«79,740 
165,626 173,072 183,246 +~=-'187,521 «183,980 +~=s««183,364.~«Ss«*178,988 ~=Ss««178.727 «184.314 
134,385 132,451 «136,361 += 134,877 ~—«'137,296 + ~—«137,130~=«136,007~=S«s«*140,.369 ~—S—«144,433 
95,685 98,444 101,877 «98,889 ~=Ss«88,788~—Ss«é3,349—SSC=«2.85T 79,718 80,158 
45,898 48,538 53,780 «50,375 ~=Ss«47,002—«SSts«G,362—s—“(ié‘iBBBSSC‘«‘iCOAS«3,157 
229,457 235,528 + = 244,176 += 242,698 += 233,576 ~—«-231,248 ~=s-229.222 «= ««:209.313~—S—«220.773 
85,247 87,844 = 93,489 «= «98,154. «= s«99,033«Ss«é8 660 ~=Ssié«ia,770~S—=«‘HBT.SC:«é, AB 
60,192 60,661 61,544 61,465 62,079 63,004 + ~=««62,842—~SSsé«éw673.—StC«i 946 
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Columbia Territories 
a a a a a Ps Ue 
number 
a a ee i ae a oe ee 
8,058 13,533 1,034 760 3,088 4129 32 18 ii 
8,059 13,451 995 767 3,100 4,241 35 20 11 
51,649 612,078 46,357 18,513 93,685 115,329 128 170 87 


42,379 609,718 46,432 20,071 99,697 116,737 . _ 159 204 83 
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Table 23. a Industrial capacity utilization rates, 2006 


TROD REA RARE IE TEU SM DST APR RESORT REL MLD LS ARES LE OCR 


ist quarter | 2nd quarter 3rd quarter 4th quarter 
% 

All industries 85.8 84.5 83.4 82.5 
Manufacturing 84.6 83.2 82.2 81.4 
Food 81.9 81.1 80.8 80.3 
Beverage and tobacco products WATE 73.8 76.9 771 
Textile mills and textile products 74.1 70.5 69.5 73.0 
Clothing 75.9 81.0 74.9 70.3 
Leather and allied products 76.0 76.3 73.6 68.6 
Paper 86.2 86.7 88.0 88.5 
Printing and related support activities 78.2 77.0 72.4 19 
Petroleum and coal products 87.4 85.8 88.5 84.4 
Chemical 82.3 83.2 82.8 83.0 
Plastics and rubber products 81.9 78.0 76.4 73.4 
Wood products 89.7 84.7 82.6 78.5 
Non-metallic mineral products 88.8 82.4 79.4 79.1 
Primary metals 94.1 94.5 93.6 89.3 
Fabricated metal products 84.4 80.0 79.3 78.1 
Machinery 87.9 80.9 81.2 81.7 
Computer and electronic products 88.2 87.8 87.7 91.2 
Electrical equipment, appliances and components 77.8 77.6 Wes: 80.1 
Transportation equipment 86.5 87.0 84.4 83.1 
Furniture and related products 76.2 76.3 het 76.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 83.0 80.8 79.3 82.5 
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Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 028-0002. 
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Population and demography 


OVERVIEW 


Canada’s population grew slightly over the The vast polar expanses of the Northwest 

past few years, despite an aging population Territories, Yukon and Nunavut represent 40% 
and low fertility among women. On July 1, of the continental mass of Canada and are 
2006, it reached the 32.6 million mark. much less populated. Their inhabitants make 


In large part, Canada depends on immigration Up jushO.2 2)G).the Population: 


for its population growth. From July 2005 


to June 2006, two-thirds of the country’s Lower fe rtility 

population increase was due to immigration, 

as Canada welcomed 254,400 immigrants. Many Canadian couples wait to start a family, 
That's slightly above the annual average of mainly because they are completing their 
225,000 since the early 1990s. At the same studies and marrying in their late twenties. 
time, the natural increase—births minus The average age of women who gave birth 
deaths—continued to drop. The most recent in 2004 was 29.7 years, a slight increase 
estimates show a drop from 210,500 people compared with 29.6 years in 2003. This 

in 1990/1991 to 108,600 in 2005/2006. continues a 30-year trend toward having 


Most of the Canadian population lives in a chilGrep patina es 


qarrow corridor at the southern part of the By delaying pregnancy, couples often have 
country, near the American border. On July 1, — fewer children. Over the past two decades, 
2006, 62% of the population lived in Quebec fertility among Canadian women has 

and Ontario, the two largest provinces. generally declined. The total fertility rate was 


Chart 24.1 
opulation growth 
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Medium growth scenario. 
yurce: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0004 and 052-0004. 
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OVERVIEW 


1.49 children per woman in 2000, down 
from 1.65 in 1981. Since then, it has risen 
slightly to 1.53 in 2003 and 2004. 


Canada’s total fertility rate is similar to that 

of other industrialized countries, but lower 
than that of the United States, where the rate 
for many years has been very close to the 
replacement level of 2.1 children per woman. 
U.S. population growth depends more on 
natural increase than in Canada, where two- 
thirds of our growth is due to immigration. 


According to the 2001 Census, the total 
fertility rate of immigrants who came to 
Canada from 1996 to 2001 was 3.1 children 
per woman, higher than that of other 
Canadian women. However, the longer an 
immigrant woman resides in Canada, the 
more closely her fertility resembles that of 
other Canadian women. 


Our population is aging quickly 


Although Canada has one of the highest life 
expectancies of industrialized countries, 
the number of deaths has continued to rise 
since the beginning of the decade, due 

to an increasing and aging population. 


Chart 24.2 
Total fertility rate 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-209-XIE. 
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Selected components of population growth 


1990/1991 2005/2006 


number 
Births 402,929 343,517 
Deaths 192,439 234,914 
Immigrants 221,382 254,359 
Emigrants 43,692 38,551 


Note: Period from July 1 to June 30. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 
In 2005/2006, 234,914 people died in 


Canada, up from 219,114 deaths recorded in 
2000/2001. 


While life expectancy is increasing and 
fertility remains relatively stable, the 
population is aging quickly. On July 1, 2006, 
the median age of the Canadian population 
was 39 years, up from 31 years in 1985. 


The elderly represented 13% of the 
population, almost twice the proportion of 
7% at the start of the baby boom in 1946. 
Over the same period, the proportion of 
people aged 20 to 64 rose from 56% to 63%. 


At the same time, the proportion of 
children and young people fell considerably. 
On July 1, 2006, the group aged 19 and 
younger represented 24% of the population, 
versus 37% in 1946. This trend is expected to 
continue over the next 50 years. 


Since men do not tend to live as long as 
women, there are fewer men in older age 
groups. In 2005/2006, there were 91 men 
for every 100 women in the 65-to-74 age 
group. In the 90-and-over group, the ratio 
was 36 men for every 100 women. However, 
in the 19-and-under population, there were 
105 boys for every 100 girls. 


Unequal growth 


In 2005/2006, only three provinces and 
one territory experienced higher population 
growth than the 10.0 people per 1,000 
inhabitants recorded in Canada as a whole: 
Alberta (29.5 per 1,000), British Columbia 
(12.3 per 1,000), Ontario (10.2 per 1,000) 
and Nunavut (24.4 per 1,000). 
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For the fourteenth consecutive year, 
Newfoundland and Labrador saw its 
population fall in 2005/2006, resulting in a 
negative growth rate (-8.4 per 1,000). The 
srowth rates of the other provinces ranged 
irom -4.6 people per 1,000 inhabitants in 
Saskatchewan to 7.1 per 1,000 in Quebec. 


Migration fuels growth 


Alberta, the province that has experienced 
he greatest population growth since 1997, 
owes this growth to a combination of 
elatively high natural increase compared 
with the other provinces, and a considerable 
ncrease in interprovincial migration and, to a 
esser extent, international migration. 


-ike most Canadian provinces, the 
yopulation growth of Ontario and British 
<olumbia depends largely on immigration, 
whereas the population growth of Nunavut 
s due primarily to a total fertility rate of 
hree children per woman, around twice 
hat of the national rate. Meanwhile, from 
uly 2005 to June 2006, Newfoundland and 
-abrador was the first province where it was 
‘stimated that deaths exceeded births in the 
‘ourse of one year. 


‘hart 24.3 
‘op six fastest-growing census 
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\urce: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1996, 2001 
and 2006. 
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Most Canadians continue to live in urban 
areas. According to the 2006 Census, 25.6 
million people, more than 80% of Canada’s 
population, live in cities and the majority, 
21.5 million people, live in one of our 33 
census metropolitan areas (CMAs). 


Six CMAs have a population of more than 
one million people—Toronto, Montréal, 
Vancouver and Ottawa-Gatineau and, for the 
first time, Calgary and Edmonton. Combined, 
these six urban areas are home to 14.1 
million people, or 45% of the population. 


Collectively, Canada’s CMAs grew at a 

faster rate than the national average. From 
2001 to 2006, the six largest gained 6.9%; 
the rest of the country grew 5.4%. Fifteen 
CMAs had a higher rate of population growth 
than the national average. Of these, six 

are in Southern Ontario’s Greater Golden 
Horseshoe region—Barrie, Oshawa, Toronto, 
Kitchener, Guelph and Brantford. 


The fastest growing CMA in 2006 was Barrie, 
which grew 19% to 177,061. It was followed 
by Calgary, which gained 13% to 1.1 million. 
From 2001 to 2006, the population of 
Canada’s small towns and rural areas rose 
1%. The 2006 Census reported that just under 
20% of Canadians, about 6 million people, 
live in small towns and rural areas. 


' Selected sources 


| Statistics Canada 


Annual Demographic Statistics. Annual. 
91-213-XIB 


Births. Semi-annual. 84F0210XIE 


Canadian Social Trends. Quarterly. 
11-008-XIE 


Population Projections for Canada, 
Provinces and Territories. Occasional. 
91-520-XWE 


Quarterly Demographic Statistics. 
Quarterly. 91-002-XWE 
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‘anada’s population 


According to the most recent projections, 
the Canadian population—which rose to 
32.6 million in 2006—is expected to reach 
36 to 42 million people by 2031. Moreover, 
it is projected that deaths will outnumber 
births from the years 2020 to 2046, and that 
net international migration will become the 
primary source of population growth. 


In 2005, Canada’s population was one of the 
youngest among the G8 countries. However, 
it is expected to age more quickly in the 
coming years, in large part due to low fertility 
and increased longevity. Over the next two 
decades, baby boomers, who make up the 
largest segment of the population, will be 
turning 65, accelerating this aging. 


Around the year 2015, for the first time in 
Canada’s history, there could be more people 
aged 65 and older than children under 


Chart 24.4 


Population projections, children and seniors 
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the age of 15. In 2031, 8.9 to 9.4 million 
Canadians will be aged 65 and older, 
whereas the number of children is expected 
to be around 4.8 million to 6.6 million. 


In the coming decades, the proportion of 
elderly people will increase and could reach 
from 23% to 25% of the population in 2031, 
twice the current proportion of 13%. The 
proportion of people aged 80 and older is 
expected to increase more rapidly than the 
proportion aged 65 and older. One Canadian 
in 10 will be over the age of 80 by 2056, 
compared with 1 in 30 in 2005. 


The aging of the baby boom generation will 
have repercussions on the labour force. 
Canadians of working age (aged 15 to 64) 
currently represent 70% of the population. 
This proportion could fall to 62% by the early 
2030s and stabilize thereafter at around 60%. 
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1. Medium growth scenario. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0001 and 052-0004. 
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Second 


Canada had one of the fastest population 
growth rates in the industrialized world 

from 1994 to 2004. It was twice as fast as 
the average growth rate of the European G8 
countries. During this period only the United 
States had faster population growth than 
Canada. 


However, in recent years Canada’s population 
has grown only slightly faster than that of its 
southern neighbour. In 2004/2005, Canada’s 
population grew by 9.6 people for every 
1,000 inhabitants, compared with 9.3 people 
per 1,000 inhabitants in the United States. 


What distinguishes Canada’s population 
growth is the large contribution of 
immigration. From 1994 to 2004, the net 
international migration rate in Canada was 
0.61%—the highest among the G8 countries. 
The United States was second with a rate of 
0.52%. Japan at 0.01% and France at 0.07% 
had the lowest migration growth rates. 


Chart 24.5 


While the net migration rate continues to 
boost Canada’s population, growth in the 
United States is due primarily to natural 
increase. From 1994 to 2004, the natural 
increase rate in Canada was 0.39%, whereas 
in the United States it was 0.58%. 


Canada ranks fourth among the G8 countries 
for total fertility rate (1.5 children per woman 
in 2004), and life expectancy here is similar 
to the G8 level. These factors resulted in 
Canada’s natural rate of increase remaining 
relatively high in 2004 compared with other 
G8 countries. Only the United States had a 
higher rate of natural population increase. 


Compared with other G8 countries, Canada 
has one of the youngest populations. Only 
the United States, where the median age 

is 36.3 years, and the Russian Federation, 
where it is 37.9 years, have populations 
younger than Canada, where the median age 
is 38.3 years. 
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Alberta’s population boom 


Alberta's economy is undergoing an 
unprecedented growth. It is therefore not 
surprising that its population has grown 
considerably in the past few years. From July 
2005 to June 2006, Alberta’s population grew 
by 29.5 per 1,000 inhabitants, three times 
the national rate. According to estimates, 

the Alberta population on July 1, 2006 was 
3.4 million. 


An abundance of jobs, high salaries, budget 
surpluses and low taxes have been attracting 
migrants from other Canadian provinces. 
From July 2005 to June 2006, Alberta had 

a record 57,100 people migrate from other 
provinces, an increase of 22,700 over the 
previous year. Interprovincial net migration 
was responsible for 58% of the province's 
population growth. Additionally, Alberta’s 
natural increase remained the highest among 
the provinces, with the number of births 
rising each year since 2000. 


Chart 24.6 


The pull of Alberta has primarily been felt 
in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 

the Northwest Territories; more than half 
of migrants from these areas chose Alberta 
in 2005/2006. In the same year, 27,961 
migrants from Ontario—one out of every 
three people leaving the province—also 
chose to move to Alberta. Meanwhile, 48% 
of migrants who left Newfoundland and 
Labrador, 7,103 people, moved to Alberta. 


A lack of affordable housing and a labour 
shortage are considerable challenges 
stemming from Alberta’s rapid growth. 
Despite an increase in housing starts, 

the demand for housing jumped 17% in 
2005, which sent the prices of new houses 
skyrocketing in 2006. According to the 
2005 Business Conditions Survey, 25% of 
Alberta manufacturers reported a shortage of 
unskilled workers; in 2003, just 2% reported 
a shortage. 
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a & e & fa 

Migration int 
ce 

Each year, many Canadians pack up and 
move to a different province or territory. 
This interprovincial migration is one of the 
major factors behind the variations in birth 
rates among the provinces, as is immigration 
from other countries. These migrants have 
children in a province or territory other than 
where they were born, changing Canada’s 
demographic picture. 


Many young people in their child-bearing 
years leave Newfoundland and Labrador for 
other provinces and the result is fewer births 
in that province. In 2004, women living in 
Newfoundland and Labrador gave birth to 
4,598 babies—about half the 8,929 babies 
born in 1983. 


The population of Newfoundland and 
Labrador has a low population replacement 
rate. The number of people leaving the 


province is greater than the number of people 


Chart 24.7 


enci ing 


8 


b 


sett there. In 2004, Newfoundland and 
Labrador had the lowest proportion of births 
to women born outside Canada (less than 1 
birth in 100) or born elsewhere in Canada 
(9 births in 100). 


Alberta was the only province with an 
increase in births for a fourth consecutive 
year in 2004. Alberta’s baby boom is largely 
attributable to many young people moving 
in from other parts of the country. In Alberta, 
29 babies out of 100 were born to women 
from other parts of Canada, and 20 babies 
out of 100 were born to immigrants. 


Ontario has a much higher proportion of 
babies born to immigrant women. Just 8 of 
100 babies were born to women who were 
born elsewhere in Canada, 56 out of 100 
babies in the province were born to women 
who were born in Ontario, and 36 of 100 
babies were born to immigrant women. 
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Table 24.1 Population, by province and territory, census years 1861 to 2006 


SSRN TROT RRA NT EI CREE RR ERR GATIONS 


Canada! 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


British Columbia 


Yukon 


Northwest Territories 
(including Nunavut) 


Northwest Territories4 
Nunavut? 


Se ART OG EAN SST PT TE UI ES 


“1861 ~—«1871~=*«*'«*8BT 
3,229,633 3,689,257 4,324,810 
80,857 94,021 «108,891 
330,857 387,800 440,572 
252,047 285,594 321,233 
1,111,566 1,191,516 1,359,027 
1,396,091 1,620,851 1,926,922 
3 25,228 62,260 

3 3 

3 3 -* 
51,524 36,247 49,459 
6691 48,000 56,446 


LA ITE 


1891 1901 
number 
4,833,239 5,371,315 7,206,643 
109,078 103,259 93,728 
450,396 459,574 492,338 
321,263 331,120 351,889 
1,488,535 1,648,898 2,005,776 
2,114,321 2,182,947 2,527,292 
152,506 255,211 461,394 
3 91,279 492,432 
3 73,022 374,295 
98,173 178,657 392,480 
97,219 8,512 
98,967 20,129 6,507 


“1921 
8,787,9492 


88,615 
523,837 
387,876 

2,360,510 
2,933,662 
610,118 
757,510 
588,454 
524,582 
4157 


8,143 


(A ERE GO a OE TN INTERRACIAL TE, 


Note: Prior to 1961, data are as of Census Day: from 1961 on, data are as of July 1. 
1. Beginning in 1951, Newfoundland and Labrador is included in Canada total. 


2. Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy whose province of residence is not known. 


3. Included with Northwest Territories. 


4. Prior to July 1, 1991, only data for Northwest Territories and Nunavut combined are available. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001 and Catalogue no. 11-516-XIE. 


Table 24. 2 Population, by sex and age group and by province and territory, 2006 


SS a Nan AIRDRIE BN a I AEN IE RT AAD LIT OLN ACEI EE ANE ELIE EEO TLIO II 


Canada 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 
Nunavut 


Both sexes 
All ages Oto 14 15 to 64 

thousands 
32,623.5 5,644.6 22,664.6 
509.7 78.3 362.4 
138.5 24.0 94.6 
934.4 147.7 650.7 
749.2 118.2 524.4 
7,651.5 1,241.6 5,334.5 
12,687.0 2,262.9 8,782.6 
1,177.8 228.0 790.0 
985.4 190.0 648.3 
3,375.8 637.4 2,386.0 
4,310.5 690.2 3,018.7 
31.2 5.6 23:3 
41.9 10.2 29.7 
30.8 10.4 19.5 


Note: Population as of July 1, 2006. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 
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65 and older 


4,314.2 
69.0 
19:9 

136.0 
106.6 
1,075.3 
1,641.5 
159.8 
147.0 
352.3 
601.5 
2.3 

2.0 

0.9 
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1951 


1961 


1971 1981 


number 
10,376,786 11,506,655 14,009,429 18,238,247 21,961,999 24,820,393 28,031,394 31,021,251 


1991 


2001 


CEEOL LEAS LDL LEE SIS LILLIE EDS ENT ED ESIGN EY LEED EES EEE LEIS EEE LN ELEY EE TEPID SEER ELE EL ELON BANE DETER EI STEERED ET TEE 


1941 


2006 


32,623,490 
509,677 
138,519 
934,405 
749,168 

7,651,531 
12,686,952 
1,177,765 
985,386 
3,375,763 
4,310,452 
31,229 


41,861 
30,782 


2 OTE MDNR RIESE D 


65 and older 


2,432.3 
38.1 
11:3 
en 
60.7 

621.5 
923.4 
91.4 
83.1 
194.5 
328.7 
1.1 
1.0 
0.4 


3 361,416 457,853 530,851 574,775 579,518 521,986 
88,038 95,047 98,429 104,629 112,591 123,741 130,306 136,672 
512,846 577,962 642,584 737,007 797,291 854,646 915,102 932,389 
408,219 457,401 515,697 597,936 642,469 706,325 745,528 749,890 
2,874,662 3,331,882 4,055,681 5,259,211 6,137,306 6,547,705 7,064,586 7,396,990 
3,431,683 3,787,655 4,597,542 6,236,092 7,849,002 8,811,312 10,428,132 11,897,647 
700,139 729,744 776,541 921,686 998,874 1,036,433 1,109,614 1,151,285 
921,785 895,992 831,728 925,181 932,037 975,867 1,002,686 1,000,134 
731,605 796,169 939,501 1,331,944 1,665,717 2.294198 2592626 3,056,739 
694,263 817,861 1,165,210 1,629,082 2,240,472 2,823,933 3,373,464 4,078,447 
4,230 4,914 9,096 14,628 18,991 23,903 28,907 30,129 
9,316 12,028 16,004 22,998 36,398 47,555 e . 
38,746 40,822 
5 a 22,179 28,121 
onan a. wo ert eh at Et ees 
All ages 0 to 14 15to64 65 and older All ages Oto 14 15 to 64 
thousands 
16,155.5 2,890.9 11,382.6 1,882.0 16,468.0 2,753.7 11,282.0 
250.1 40.3 178.9 30.9 259.6 38.0 183.5 
67.4 128 46.4 8.6 Al? 11.7 48.1 
456.9 74.8 628.1 58.9 477.5 72.9 327.6 
369.5 60.5 263.1 45.8 379.7 Be 261.3 
3,777.3 636.1 2,687.4 453.8 3,874.2 605.6 2,647.2 
6,262.1 1,156.3 4,387.8 718.0 6,424.8 1,106.6 4,394.8 
585.4 117.0 400.0 68.4 592.4 111.0 390.0 
489.7 97.7 328.0 64.0 495.7 92.4 320.2 
1,707.0 327.3 1,221.9 157.8 1,668.8 310.1 1,164.2 
2,136.9 355.1 1,508.9 272.8 2,173.6 335.1 1,509.8 
sei 2.8 inh 122 1s 2.9 5 
21.6 iz 15.4 1.0 20.2 5.0 14.3 
19 5. 10.0 05 ie ee 
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Table 24.3 Population and dweiling counts, by census metropolitan area, census years 
1996, 2001 and 2006 


EE NETIC ERLANG TRL BLL ALLE SLE, TTT RE 


ENE SPER MST AIOE IW RL ROE TS ITO ICE SIN EEL LENO LITLE LILLE TEN YEE DEGLI LEED EL SEIDEL, 
1996 2001 2006 


number 
St. John’s 174,051 172,918 181,113 
Halifax 342,966! 359,183 372,858 
Moncton f 118,678! 126,424 
Saint John 125,705 122,678 122,389 
Saguenay 160,454 154,938 151,643 
Québec? 671,889 686,5691 715,515 
Sherbrooke 149,569! 175,9501 186,952 
Trois-Riviéres 139,956 137,507 141,529 
Montréal2 3,326,447! 3,451,0271 3,635,571 
Ottawa-Gatineau 998,718! 1,067,800! 1,130,761 
Kingston 144,528! 146,838 152,358 
Peterborough x 110,876' 116,570 
Oshawa 268,773 296,298 330,594 
Toronto 4,263,759' 4,682,897 5,113,149 
Hamilton 624,360 662,401 692,911 
St. Catharines—Niagara 372,406 377,009 390,317 
Kitchener 382,940 414,284 451,235 
Brantford? 2 118,086! 124,607 
Guelph 117,344 127,009 
London 416,546! 435,600! 457,720 
Windsor 286,8111 307,877 323,342 
Barrie . 148,480 177,061 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 165,618! 155,601 158,258 
Thunder Bay 126,643! 121,986 122,907 
Winnipeg 667,093! 676,594! 694,668 
Regina 193,652 192,800 194,971 
Saskatoon 219,056 225,927 233,923 
Calgary? 821,628 951,494! 1,079,310 
Edmonton 862,597 937,845 1,034,945 
Kelowna 147,739 162,276 
Abbotsford 136,480 147,370 159,020 
Vancouver 1,831,665 1,986,965 2,116,581 


Victoria? 304,287 311,902 330,088 
aa EI AIO RA RANI AIRE EN SESAME NRT Ee NOT NAL ETE 


SSE ANY Be OM EIST ERNE ot EI OT ee 


1. Figure adjusted because of boundary change. 
2. Excludes census data for one or more incompletely enumerated Indian reserves or Indian settlements. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1996, 2001 and 2006. 
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Table ¢ 24.4 Mid id-size urban centres with the fastest population growth from 2001 to 2006 


, may ~~ 2001 2006 Growth 

number % 

Okotoks, Alberta 11,689 17,145 46.7 
Wood Buffalo, Alberta 42,581 52,643 23.6 
Grande Prairie, Alberta 58,787 71,868 223 
Red Deer, Alberta 67,829 82,772 22.0 
Yellowknife, Northwest Territories 16,541 18,700 Set 
Lloydminster, Saskatchewan/Alberta 23,964 27,023 12.8 
Canmore, Alberta 10,792 12,039 11.6 
Medicine Hat, Alberta 61,735 68,822 Hite 
Saint-Jean-sur-Richelieu, Quebec 79,600 87,492 9.9 
Joliette, Quebec 39,720 43,595 9.8 
Chilliwack, British Columbia 74,003 80,892 9.3 
Fort St. John, British Columbia 23,007 25,136 9.3 
Parksville, British Columbia 24,285 26,518 9.2 
Lethbridge, Alberta 87,388 95,196 8.9 
Courtenay, British Columbia 45,205 49,214 8.9 
Granby, Quebec 63,069 68,352 8.4 
Nanaimo, British Columbia 85,664 92,361 7.8 
Collingwood, Ontario 16,039 17,290 7.8 
Kawartha Lakes, Ontario 69,179 74,561 7.8 
Vernon, British Columbia 51,530 99, A18 in 


Source: Statistics Canada, | Census of Population, “2001 and 2006. 


Table 24.5 Mid-size urban centres with the most significant population decline from 
. 2001 to 2006 


= oh ban i of co €0:: 20015 _ ameeiaeNgmaTny Reels 

number % 

Kitimat, British Columbia 10,285 8,987 12.6 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia 15,302 13,392 12.5 
Quesnel, British Columbia 24,426 22,449 8.1 
Terrace, British Columbia 19,980 18,581 7.0 
Williams Lake, British Columbia 19,768 18,760 a 
Zampbellton, New Brunswick / Quebec 18,820 17,888 5.0 
North Battleford, Saskatchewan 18,590 17,765 44 
<enora, Ontario 15,838 Talia 42 
clliot Lake, Ontario 11,956 11,549 3.4 
3athurst, New Brunswick Seed 31,424 3.4 
idmundston, New Brunswick 22003 21,442 <6) 
Jape Breton, Nova Scotia 109,330 105,928 3.1 
-a Tuque, Quebec 1725 15,293 Daf 

hetford Mines, Quebec 26,721 26,107 28 

Jolbeau-Mistassini, Quebec 14,879 14,546 22. 

rince George, British Columbia 85,035 83,225 2.1 

Miramichi, New Brunswick 25,274 24,737 2.1 

imos, Quebec 18,302 17,918 at 

iaie-Corneau, Quebec 30,401 29,808 2.0 


meee Albert, Saskatchewan ae ee ea 


ource: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 2001 and 2006. 
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Table 24. a Components of population growth, 1861 to 2006 


nies dieeeeeeeinemaaeemmmninies 


186110 1871to 1881to 1891to 1901to 1911to 1921to 1931 to 
1871. 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


thousands 
Census population at end of period? 3,689 4,325 4,833 5,371 7,207 8,788 10,377 11,507 
Total population growths 459 636 508 538 1,836 1,581 1,589 1,130 
Births 1,370 1,480 1,524 1,548 1,925 2,340 2,415 2,294 
Deaths 760 790 870 880 900 1,070 1,055 1,072 
Immigration? 260 350 680 250 1,550 1,400 1,200 149 
Emigration? 4} 0 404 826 380 740 1,089 970 241 


a 


t Beginning in 1951, “Newfoundland and ‘Labrador | is ‘included. 

2. Population based on census counts prior to 1971; from 1971 on, based on adjusted population estimates. 

3. The change in population numbers between two censuses. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, CANSIM tables 051-0001, 051-0004 and 071-0001, and Catalogue no. 
11-516-XIE. 


Table 24. 7 Components of population growth, by province and territory, 2005/2006 


‘Canada Newfoundland and Prince Edward =~=~=~=~sNova’=~=S*é«WN@W 
Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 
Births 343,517 4,368 1,393 8,617 6,837 
Deaths 234,914 4,494 1,231 8,446 6,585 — 
Immigration 254,359 450 343 2,199 1,387 
Emigration 38,551 140 139 784 337 
Net temporary emigration 25,562 105 33 375 223 
Returning emigrants 20,505 66 61 386 330 
Net non-permanent residents 4,640 -62 76 608 66 
Net interprovincial migration aan -4 368 -127 -3,930 -3,788 


sein RN ED PA PEELE OO ETE ELD LOE LE FETE AER LT IEEE LEO ELLE EET 


Notes: Period from July ile 2005 to June 30, 2006. 
Preliminary data. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 


Table 24. 8 Population growth rate for Canada, provinces and territories, 1956 to 2006 


sir ta “Canada Newfoundlandand  PrinceEdward. == ~=~=~=~Novas— New | 
Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
9 

1956 to 1961 13.4 10.3 5.4 6.1 78 
1961 to 1966 9.7 7.8 ih 2.6 32 
1966 to 1971 7.8 5.8 2.9 4.4 2.9 
1971 to 1976 6.6 6.8 5.9 5.0 6.7 
1976 to 1981 5.9 1.8 3.6 ae 2.8 
1981 to 1986 4.0 0.1 3.4 3.0 19 
1986 to 1991 7.9 0.0 25 Sul 2.0 
1991 to 1996 aif -2.9 Sf 1.0 2.0 
1996 to 2001 4.0 -7.0 0.5 -0.1 -1.2 
2001 to 2006 5.4 -1.5 0.4 0.6 0.1 


i a <cexsusucommaomnatsa  T T T 


1. Prior to July 1, 1991, data for Northwest Territories include Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1956 to 2006. 
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19511 


13,648 
2,141 
3,186 
1,214 

548 
379 


RESALES SLE SOA LESTE SE LOE SEE OEE 


"1956 to 


1956 1961 


16,081 
2,433 
2,106 

633 
783 
185 


18,238 
Zao 
2,362 

687 
760 
27 


20,015 
00 
2,249 


SSRN SR LEO D LAN NL NOTE IE AN TOLLE LL LS D8 


1961 to 1966 to 


1966 1971 


1971 to 
1976 


thousands 


21,568 
1,553 
1,856 

766 
890 


731 
539 
280 


Quebec Ontario “Manitoba Saskatchewan 


78,450 
52,900 

' 41,983 
6,139 
4,074 
3,343 
1,255 
-8,155 


|, samemcancescescenecenn OSES 8 SON EES SOR LOR ASIST IRE ISELIN OTIS 


, RES ESSERE 


Quebec 


| 13.6 
} 99 
| 43 
hae s.4 
33 
heme 1.5 
| 56 

3.5 

14 

4.3 


133,170 
90,945 
133,116 
16,643 
10,627 
9,046 
-7,443 
PANGS) 


13,915 
10,226 
8,884 
1,370 
560 
795 
814 
-8,635 


12,031 
9,250 
2,112 

522 
513 
376 
268 


Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan — 


427 


-9,073 


23,450 
1,488 
1,760 
824 
1,053 
358 


number 
41,989 
20,310 
19,869 
Soil 
2,932 
3,026 
4,745 
57105 


15.4 
11.6 
10.7 
7.3 
4.4 
9.9 
10.8 
6.6 
6.1 
6.6 


8.4 
4.5 
2.6 
3.4 
0.5 
3.6 
aT, 
2.0 
0.5 
2.6 


5.1 
3.3 
-3.0 
-0.5 
EL 
4.3 
-2.0 
0.1 
eile 
=e 


% 


24,820 
1,371 
1,820 

843 


1981 to 
1986 


26,101 
1,281 
1,872 

885 
678 


~ British 
Columbia 
40,926 
30,028 
43,858 
7,116 
6,068 
3,062 
4,206 


3,779 


Columbia 


chon 


“British 


1986 to 
1991 


28,031 
1,930 
1,933 

946 
1,164 


Yukon 


18.6 
9.9 
11.3 
Was) 
Aili 
yf 
7.6 
09 
10.3 
10.6 


16.5 
15.0 
16.6 
12.9 
1123 

bet 
13.8 
13.5 

4.9 

5.3 


20.0 
= bei 
27.9 
18.7 
6.0 

1.5 
18.3 
10.7 
-6.8 
5.9 


Yukon 


TABLES 


1991 to 
1996 


1996 to 
2001 


29,611 
Wasihe 
1,936 
1,024 
1,118 

338 


31,021 
1,410 
1,705 
1,089 
1,217 


Northwest 
Territories 


Territories! 


Wel 
25.0 
Ze 
22.4 

7.3 
14.2 
10.4 

9.0 
-5.8 
11.0 


376 


“Northwest | 


BERLE ARIE TT SEL NIE TE EN TEDL LEE ELI TEI ETE ST Eo NS ES. TER 


1976 to 
1981 


2001 to 
2006 


32,623 
1,602 
1,679 
1,143 
1,384 

317 
seareebe 


recrenaCeRTSNEIt: 


GCS EARN 


Nunavut 


16.4 
8.1 
10.2 


| cts a SI NSE IR BEESON SOROS ORD TON LOLA EDDIE LEE ES SEE EEE ED EEL ELE SE LEE LEER LEIDER LISTE DLE EES ELI ELBE IE SELES LLL LILLIE 
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Table 24.9 Births, by province and territory, 2000 to 2006 


2000t0 2001t0 2002tc 2003t0 2004to  +—-2005to 
2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006? 
number 

Canada 327,107 328,155 330,523 337,762 338,894 343,517 
Newfoundland and Labrador 4,732 4,636 4,596 4,598 4,451 4,368 
Prince Edward Island 1,381 pote 1,374 1,403 1,390 1,393 
Nova Scotia 8,922 8,693 8,635 8,713 8,700 8,617 
New Brunswick 7,202 6,971 7,104 7,072 6,924 6,837 
Quebec 71,825 72,602 72,273 74,364 75,347 78,450 
Ontario 127,741 128,947 129,256 132,874 132,769 133,170 
Manitoba 13,939 13,746 13,765 13,981 13,864 13,915 
Saskatchewan 12,084 11,996 11,794 AVA 12,012 12,031 
Alberta 37,197 37,602 39,450 40,635 41,056 41,989 
British Columbia 40,367 39,932 40,534 40,205 40,565 40,926 
Yukon 348 344 322 374 364 365 
Northwest Territories 656 651 658 697 698 686 
Nunavut 713 722 762 725 754 770 
Note: Period from July 1 to June30. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 
Table 24.10 Birth rate, by province and territory, 2000 to 2006 
SSO to ~—-LOO1to ~+~—«-2002to~—~»«2003to ~+~=—«200A to. ~—=S=—« 00 to 

2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006? 

rate per 1,000 population 

Canada 10.6 10.5 10.5 10.6 10.5 10.6 
Newfoundland and Labrador 9.0 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.6 8.5 
Prince Edward Island 10.1 9.6 10.0 10.2 10.1 10.1 
Nova Scotia 9.6 9.3 9.2 9.3 9.3 9.2 
New Brunswick 9.6 9.3 9.5 9.4 9.2 9.1 
Quebec 9.7 9.8 9.7 9.9 9.9 10.3 
Ontario 10.8 10.7 10.6 10.8 10.6 10.5 
Manitoba 12.1 11.9 ili19 12.0 11.8 11.8 
Saskatchewan 12.0 12.0 11.8 1232 12.1 122 
Alberta a3 WP: 12.6 12.8 PET 12.6 
British Columbia 9.9 9.7 9.8 9.6 9.6 9.6 
Yukon 11.5 11.4 10.6 12.2 11.7 11.7 
Northwest Territories 16.1 15.8 1557 16.4 16.3 16.2 


Nunavut 25.6 25.4 26.3 24.7 25.3 25.3 


ACARD CR MUSIC ARERR ORES CPIM TEE AST SR ARRON OR REN EARN NOE SAUER NESE IT ERAT ARRAS NEEM RTT, 


Note: Period from July 1 to June 30. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0001 and 051-0004. 
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Table 24. UL Deaths, by province and territory, 2000 to 2006 


‘200010 © 2001to + ++~«-2002t0 ~+~+~«<2003t0+~=—<004to ~~ 2005 to 
2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006? 
number 

Canada 219,114 220,494 223,905 230,092 233,749 234,914 
Newfoundland and Labrador 4233 4,126 4,276 4,318 4,405 4,494 
Prince Edward Island 1,209 1,205 Ue 1,190 1,208 1,231 
Nova Scotia 7,847 7,922 7,944 8,146 8,305 8,446 
New Brunswick 5,972 6,065 6,181 6,325 6,461 6,585 
Quebec 54,017 54,735 54,896 56,475 55,800 52,900 
Ontario 81,119 80,993 83,410 85,524 88,196 90,945 
Manitoba 9,873 9,720 9,852 9,940 10,096 10,226 
Saskatchewan 9,001 8,650 8,880 9,061 9,172 9,250 
Alberta 17,590 17,937 18,098 18,888 19,517 20,310 
British Columbia 27,815 28,697 28,694 29,752 30,103 30,028 
Yukon 135 150 145 136 141 149 
Northwest Territories 175 164 183 205 212 214 
Nunavut 128 130 129 132 133 136 


LST SEEN LEE STEEL OE EAL GENEL EREEE SELENE SN BELL TESTE LESSEE SIE DEEL SIL CE SMES SETS LESLIE G SE NEES ISIS EGE ISEN EEE IOAN SCI EGER ELE, 


Note: Period from July 1 to ‘June 30. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 


fable 24. 12 Death rate, by province and territory, 2000 to 2006 


EE LITLE ELE LER LESS IL ELLA T LLL DELLS I LIED LEE LESS IOS TE LEY BIR GEIS SEELELE PL LS LEBER ALES GEL LEEEESE SON ES ECON AEE OEE LINE EE ELLE SESE ONE EEE EOE NEN EAR EEE EOE REESE 


2000 to 2001 to 2002 to 2003 to 2004 to 2005 to 
2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006? 

rate per 1,000 population 
Canada 7.1 7.1 ian The ns 7.2 
Newfoundland and Labrador 8.1 7.9 8.2 8.3 8.5 8.8 
Prince Edward Island 8.9 8.8 8.9 8.6 8.8 8.9 
Nova Scotia 8.4 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.9 9.0 
New Brunswick 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.6 8.8 
(Quebec hee 7.4 a3 125 74 6.9 
Ontario 6.9 6.7 6.8 6.9 71 UW 
Manitoba 8.6 8.4 8.5 8.5 8.6 8.7 
Saskatchewan 9.0 8.7 8.9 9.1 9.2 9.4 
Alberta 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.9 6.0 6.1 
British Columbia 6.9 7.0 6.9 fel 7A 7.0 
‘fukon 4.5 5.0 48 4.4 45 4.8 
Northwest Territories 7.0 7.0 3 7.9 5.0 Ait 
Junavut 4.4 4.5 44 Reems te 4.4 4.5 


Tote: Period from July 1 to Jur June 30. jl 
/ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0001 and 051-0004. 
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Table 24.13 Interprovincial migrants, by province or territory of origin and destination, 


2005/2006 
se ann eatin 2 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Nova New 
Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 
Net migration -4,368 -127 -3,930 -3,788 
In-migrants! 10,544 3,356 16,486 12,116 
Out-migrants! 14,912 3,483 20,416 15,904 
Origin 
Newfoundland and Labrador , 181 1,384 614 
Prince Edward Island 162 ‘ TH 427 
Nova Scotia 1,644 788 : 2,505 
New Brunswick 701 471 2,724 4 
Quebec 277 275 846 2,267 
Ontario 4,713 1,139 6,601 3,942 
Manitoba 138 oF 413 314 
Saskatchewan 91 Tis, 184 125 
Alberta Atte 205 1,971 1,145 
British Columbia 398 133 1,496 690 
Yukon 28 26 40 19 
Northwest Territories 197 0 56 23 
Nunavut 83 6 34 45 
Note: Period from July 1, 2005 to June 30, 2006. 
1. Excludes moves between census divisions within the province or territory. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-215-XIE. 
Table 24.14 Interprovincial migrants, by age group and by province and territory, 
2005/2006 
aie ) Newfoundiand and Prince Edward ~=~=~=S*S*~‘Ndva™~=~=<CS~*é‘<S*«N 
Labrador Island Scotia Brunswick 
number 
In-migrants, all ages 10,544 3,356 16,486 12,116 
0 to 17 2,342 680 3,296 2,642 
18 to 24 1,669 562 3,095 2,099 
25 to 44 4381 1,269 6,940 5,049 
45 to 64 1,828 665 2,424 1,805 
65 and older 324 180 731 521 
Out-migrants, all ages 14,912 3,483 20,416 15,904 
0 to 17 2,652 597 4,201 3,257 
18 to 24 4,563 1,032 4,519 3,920 
25 to 44 5,348 ;255 8,475 6,287 
45 to 64 2,015 448 2,542 1,920 
65 and older 334 151 679 520 
Total net migrants, all ages -4,368 -127 -3,930 -3,788 
0 to 17 -310 83 -905 -615 
18 to 24 -2,894 -470 -1,424 -1,821 
25 to 44 -967 14 15580 -1,238 
45 to 64 -187 217 -118 -115 
65 and older -10 29 52 1 
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Note: Period from July 1, 2005 to June 30, 2006. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0012. 
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Sealine ernie oy ae re pg ep no 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 

Columbia Territories 

number 

-8,155 -21,391 -8,635 -9,073 57,105 3,779 -194 -1,327 104 
25,627 64,236 14,215 16,031 109,686 55,759 1,494 2,230 1,066 
33,782 85,627 22,850 25,104 52,581 51,980 1,688 3,557 962 
198 4,104 249 91 7,103 587 17 195 189 
256 858 36 54 734 209 3 7 0 
784 6,366 347 236 6,133 1,442 62 91 18 
2,420 3,870 278 120 4,260 1,001 23 31 5 
4 19,585 357 545 5,953 3,390 110 114 63 
16,234 L 4,921 1,953 27,961 17,326 183 346 308 
526 5,389 ; 2,565 9,018 4,196 35 79 120 
472 2,139 2,353 ; 15,758 3,718 50 102 ou 
2,074 9,839 3,364 7,942 22,745 269 765 150 
2,452 11,377 2,055 2,233 30,225 , 583 294 44 
46 109 37 52 578 639 89 25 
65 396 127 Wire 1,789 461 159 ; 107 
100 204 91 63 174 45 0 117 F 
‘Quebec. ‘Ontario Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. —‘British + Yukon Northwest Nunavut 

Columbia Territories 

| number 

| 25,627 64,236 14,215 16,031 109,686 55,759 1,494 2,230 1,066 
5,046 13,407 3,521 4,298 24,858 10,057 332 497 221 
4383 10,837 2,597 3,051 24,779 9,897 221 434 168 
» 11,083 27,749 5,501 5,849 42,572 21,458 644 936 464 
/ 3,878 8,920 1,887 2,114 13,292 10,571 245 335 200 
1,237 Shsyxe 709 719 4,185 3,776 52 28 13 
| 33,782 85,627 22,850 25,104 52,581 51,980 1,688 3,557 962 
| 6,984 18,252 5,524 5,930 11,270 11,081 365 853 231 
/ 4903 13,654 4,172 6,017 9,578 10,437 329 571 97 
| 15,495 36,230 8,903 8,711 20,770 20,023 601 1,391 406 
4,481 UehZ Caloo 3,152 8,665 7,378 348 690 218 
1,919 4,319 1,116 1,294 2,298 3,061 45 52 10 
| -8,155 -21,391 -8,635 -9,073 57,105 3,779 -194 -1,327 104 
-1,938 -4,845 -2,003 -1,632 13,588 -1,024 -33 -356 -10 
-520 -2,817 -1,575 -2,966 15,201 -540 -108 -137 71 
-4,442 -8,481 -3,402 -2,862 21,802 1,435 43 -455 58 
-603 -4,252 -1,248 -1,038 4,627 3,193 -103 -355 -18 
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Table 24. 19 Population projections, by age group, selected years from 2006 to 2031 


MSDN CANDLE IA AR RTE SESS TUE NESTED OES LESSON LEE PLEIN EINE SY EYEE ELLE TESTE LDA GLE LISLE LL OO EAE RL 


2006 2011 2016 
thousands 
All ages! 32,547.2 33,909.7 35,266.8 36,608.5 37,882.7 39,029.4 
0 to 4 1,697.5 Wein 1,781.9 1,816.8 1,812.8 1,781.3 
5 to 9 1,842.6 1,780.8 1,810.7 1,871.9 1,910.9 1,910.9 
10 to 14 2,084.6 1,916.4 1,858.1 1,892.0 1,956.8 1,999.4 
15 to 19 2,164.8 2,170.4 2,006.4 195287 1,990.3 2,058.4 
20 to 24 2,252.9 2,295.3 2,304.1 2,145.8 2,096.8 2,138.2 
25 to 29 2,226.1 2,330.2 2,376.7 2,391.9 2,241.4 2,198.8 
30 to 34 2,222.6 2,354.8 2,462.8 2,518.1 2,542.1 2,402.7 
35 to 39 ASHI al Phone 2,462.6 2,576.9 2,639.6 2,671.1 
40 to 44 2,698.3 2,409.3 2,390.6 2,530.6 2,649.3 2,717.4 
45 to 49 26715 27 kee 2,431.6 2,418.6 2,561.7 2,683.3 
50 to 54 2,363.9 2,651.5 2,695.4 2,425.9 2,417.8 2,563.0 
55 to 59 2,082.5 2,327.4 2,614.1 2,662.9 2,404.5 2,401.4 
60 to 64 1,583.3 2,027.9 PEP TPES. 2,557.8 2,612.4 2,367.8 
65 to 69 W221 eotGel 1,942.1 2,184.7 2,466.6 2,520.6 
70 to 74 1,044.2 1,130.8 1,401.5 1,806.8 2,044.1 2,318.2 
75 to 79 878.0 907.6 993.3 1,241.0 1,610.8 1,837.3 
80 to 84 638.3 692.2 724.3 804.0 1,016.1 1:332a0 
85 to 89 342.8 422.2 465.5 494.6 560.3 719.8 
90 to 94 137.3 169.2 Zl lee 237.4 25112 299.2 
95 to 99 33.1 42.4 54.4 68.6 79.0 87.4 
100 and older 47 5.4 7.1 9.5 We) 144 


Note: Of the Six population projection scenarios, based on population estimates as of July 1, 2005, results from scenario 3 
medium growth and medium migration trends are presented in this table. 

1. Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 052-0004. 


Table 24.16 Population projections, by province and territory, selected years from 2006 to 


2031 

2006 2011 2016 2021 2026 2031 
_ thousands 
Canada 32,547.2 33,909.7 35,266.8 36,608.5 37,882.7 39,029.4 
Newfoundland and Labrador 515.2 BiliZ.0 511.3 510.7 509.1 505.6 
Prince Edward Island 138.7 141.2 asst 146.1 148.2 149.5 
Nova Scotia 939.6 948.5 958.4 968.2 975.8 979.4 
New Brunswick 752.9 757.4 762.2 766.4 768.5 767.2 
Quebec 7,641.6 7,841.4 8,018.7 8,176.8 8,306.8 8,396.4 
Ontario 12,682.0 13,374.7 14,071.4 14,776.6 15,472.0 16,130.4 
Manitoba 1,183.1 1,214.8 1,250.9 1,288.1 1,323.7 1;35534 
Saskatchewan 991.5 982.0 978.2 977.4 977.0 975.8 
Alberta 3,295.0 3,483.2 3,667.1 3,841.9 4,002.2 4,144.9 
British Columbia 4,302.9 4,545.0 4,792.0 5,040.0 5,280.0 5,502.9 
Yukon Sie 31.6 32.1 32.7 33.4 34.0 
Northwest Territories 43.6 46.4 48.9 51a 52.9 54.4 
Nunavut 30.2 31.4 ; 31.9 32.5 33.0 33.3 


Note: Of the six population projection scenarios, based on population estimates as of July 1, 2005, results from scenario 3 
medium growth and medium migration trends are presented in this table. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 052-0004. 
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Prices and price indexes 


OVERVIEW 


Everybody loves a deal, and when it comes 
to spending our hard-earned dollars, we 
sometimes go to great lengths to find the best 
price possible. Whether driving from one 

gas station to the next seeking a half-cent 
discount on a litre of unleaded, browsing 
online ‘e-tailers,’ or waiting for the big sales, 
Canadians make many of their purchasing 
decisions based on price. And for virtually 
every good and service that we buy, Statistics 
Canada has a tool for tracking its price. 


These tools include price indexes that track 
very specific goods and services, such as 
machinery and equipment, new housing, 
couriers and messengers, exports and 
imports, farm products and commercial 
software. These very specific indexes are 
used by companies and industry analysts to 
make business decisions, to set prices and to 
negotiate contracts. 


Chart 25.1 
Consumer Price Index 
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\ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 
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The price-tracking toolbox also contains more 
general price indexes that measure prices for 
goods and services that average Canadians 
buy regularly. The most widely used of these 
is the Consumer Price Index (CPI), which 
tracks the cost of a ‘basket’ of goods and 
services bought by Canadian consumers. 


The Consumer Price Index 


The CPI was introduced in the early 1900s. 
Its basket then included 29 food items, 5 fuel 
and lighting items, and the cost of rent in 
some 60 cities. Today, the CPI reflects prices 
for virtually every single good and service 
Canadians can buy, right across the country. 


Since the early 1900s, prices have gone up 
dramatically. Using average price increases as 
measured by the CPI and 1992 dollars as the 
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OVERVIEW 


benchmark, a $3.00 carton of orange juice 
cost roughly $0.22 in 1914, about $0.33 in 
1945, and $0.78 in 1972. 


This gradual rise in prices picked up steam 
over the 1970s, so that just 10 years later, in 
1982, that same carton of juice cost $1.96. 
Strong price growth continued until about 
1992, but slowed thereafter. In 2006, that 
$3.00 carton cost $3.90. This persistent rise in 
prices is called inflation, and the primary tool 
for measuring it is the CPI. 


What the CPI’s major components 
show 


The CPI measures the average change in 
retail prices encountered by all consumers 

in Canada—no one consumer buys all of 

the goods and services included in the 

CPI’s basket. Moreover, items in the CPI are 
weighted to account for typical spending 
patterns (for example, food accounts for 17% 
of spending) and how often consumers buy 
certain items (appliances are replaced only 
rarely). The CPI is also continually updated 
to be as comprehensive and representative as 
possible. 


Chart 25.2 


Consumer Price Index, all-items and energy 
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Selected special aggregates, goods and 
services 


RRR 


1986 =—s«2006 

1992=100 
Goods and services 78.1 129.9 
Goods 80.7 124.0 
Services 75.2 136.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 


In January 2007, the All-items CPI was at 
130.3, compared with 1992. This means 
that the cost of the basket of goods and 
services bought by Canadians has risen 30% 
since 1992. Shelter costs, the single largest 
component of the CPI and comprising nearly 
27% of all spending, rose at the same rate. 


However, the prices of other major com- 
ponents have increased much faster since 
1992. Transportation costs have jumped more 
than 50% and food prices are up about 33%, 
while recreation, education and reading 
costs have increased just 25%. Generally, 

the prices of services have climbed much 
faster than the prices of goods. Only one 
major component of the CPI has actually 
seen prices fall—clothing and footwear is 1% 
cheaper today than in 1992. 


eel 


2000 2002 2004 2006 
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The component showing the greatest price 
increase has been energy—from 1992 to 
January 2007, it climbed 62%. But, as anyone 
with a car knows, the price of fuel can swing 
wildly from one month to the next. In 2006 
alone, the price of a litre of regular unleaded 
at full-service stations in Vancouver saw a 
high of $1.19 in May and a low of $0.91 in 
February. 


The prices of fuel and items such as fruits, 
vegetables, mortgage interest costs and inter- 
city transportation, are highly volatile. To 
account for this, Statistics Canada measures 
data for different CPI baskets, such as the ‘All- 
items CPI excluding food and energy,’ and 
the ‘Core CPI,’ which exclude the CPI's eight 
most volatile components. 


Price changes can vary widely 
across the country 


The CPI is also compiled for Canada’s 
provinces and some major cities. Price 
changes can vary quite widely across the 
country. On the CPI scale, most provinces fit 
nicely in the middle, having a CPI that ranges 
from 128 to 132. 


Chart 25.3 
Consumer Price Index, shelter, selected 
CMAs, 2006 
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OVERVIEW 


Even Ontario and British Columbia—long 
regarded as the most expensive parts of the 
country—fit in this range. But the exceptions 
are notable. Alberta, at 142.4, has seen prices 
rise the most since 1992. By contrast, prices 
have grown the least in Quebec, at 125.7. 


The price indexes for Canada’s major urban 
centres may make you think twice before 
taking that job in Calgary, Edmonton or 
Regina, where prices have risen faster than 

all other Canadian cities. Since 1992, shelter 
costs alone in Calgary have risen 71%, 
compared with the national average of 31%. 
At the other end of the scale, prices for rented 
and owned accommodation have moved 
little since 1992 in Thunder Bay. 


| Selected sources 
] Statistics Canada 


¢ Capital Expenditure Price Statistics. 
Quarterly. 62-007-XIE 
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¢ Farm Product Price Index. Monthly. 
21-007-XWE 
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e Income and Expenditure Accounts 
Technical Series. Occasional. 13-604-MIE 
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¢ Industry Price Indexes. Monthly. 
62-011-XWE 


62-001-XWB 
i Other 


e “Purchasing Power Parities: Comparative 
Price Levels.” Main Economic Indicators. 
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Heavy metals 


While prices rise for many reasons, a major 
force behind inflation is the rising cost 

of the materials that go into the products 
we buy—the raw materials and industrial 
products manufacturers use to make their 
own products. In recent years, metals prices 
have pushed up commodity prices. 


Manufacturers of metal products start 
production by buying unprocessed ferrous 

or non-ferrous metals that are mined or 
extracted from the ground. The Raw Materials 
Price Index (RMPI), which tracks prices paid 
by manufacturers for key raw materials such 
as metals, shows that the cost of metals has 
gone through the roof since 2001. 


In 2006, while prices for unprocessed ferrous 
metal—in other words, iron ore—have risen 
39 % since 1997 (the current base year of 
the RMPI), the most dramatic price growth 
has been in the non-ferrous metals category 


Chart 25.4 


(96%). Canada’s uranium miners—many of 
which are found in Saskatchewan—have 
seen prices of radioactive concentrates nearly 
quadruple. Prices for copper, nickel and zinc 
concentrates have also risen sharply: copper 
theft from residential homes has become a 
strange but growing trend. Precious metals 
such as gold and palladium have also seen 
strong price growth since 1997. 


Raw metals are in turn transformed into 
commercial products. And as the Industrial 
Product Price Index (IPPI) suggests, dearer 
metals translates into higher prices for metal 
products coming out of the factory gate. 


The overall IPP! is up about 14% since 
1997; by comparison, prices for primary 
metal products sold to other manufacturers 
for making appliances, cars or other metal 
products have climbed 39%. As a result, the 
price of these fabricated metal products has 
increased about 23% since 1997. 


Raw Materials Price Index, selected commodities 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 330-0006. 
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Flat prices at the 


All Canadians are affected by price changes, 
but few feel it as directly as our farmers. 
Farmers are particularly vulnerable to 
Mother Nature, which can dramatically 
affect prices for crops and livestock and 
make the difference between profit and loss. 
Agriculture as an industry has not seen prices 
rise as much as have most others. In many 
cases, the prices that farmers receive today 
are lower than they were in 1997. 


The Farm Product Price Index (FPPI) tracks 
prices for crops and livestock sold directly 
from the farm, and specifically excludes 
expenses such as transportation beyond the 
farm gate and storage costs. The index reflects 
the prices farmers actually receive when they 
sell their goods. 


The trend in recent years has not been 
positive: At the end of 2006, the FPP! was at 
98.9 against 1997 dollars. This means that 


Chart 25.5 


rm gate 


car prices for farm products in Canada 
fell by about 1% from 1997 prices. Over this 
period, the index peaked at 111.6 at the start 
of 2003. At the end of 2006, crop prices were 
at 98.6; livestock prices were roughly what 
they were in 1997, at 99.5. 


Some of the hardest hit farm sectors are 
grains, oilseeds and hogs. The prices farmers 
received for grains such as corn, wheat, 

oats and barley at the end of 2006 fell by 
more than 10% from 1997. Hog prices also 
dropped by about one-third and oilseed 
prices were down 15%. 


There were a few bright spots for some 
farmers, however. As of the end of 2006, 
potato farmers had seen prices increase by 
more than half since 1997, and dairy farmers 
were receiving one-third higher prices for 
dairy products. Vegetable farmers saw growth 
of about 19% in their prices. 


Farm Product Price InGeX; selected Eommncal ities 
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A strong economy, a steady influx of 
immigrants, and baby boomers spending 
more and more of their inheritance money 
has heated up the Canadian housing market 
over the last few years. As a result, the 
average cost of new homes has increased by 
nearly half since 1997. 


The booming economy in Alberta and 

strong markets in the other prairie provinces 
account for a large part of the overall price 
rise. The New Housing Price Index (NHPI), 
which measures changes in contractors’ 
selling prices for new residential houses, 
shows that, as of December 2006, housing 
prices in Calgary and Edmonton had more 
than doubled since 1997, the base year of the 
index. New house prices in Regina, Winnipeg 
and Saskatoon have grown by half or more 
over that same period. 


Chart 25.6 
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The NHPI (1997=100) for Canada was 

at 147.5 in December 2006—not quite 
matching the boom in Alberta but a 48% 
jump in prices over 10 years nonetheless. 
Montréal, Ottawa-Gatineau and St. 
Catharines—Niagara all roughly tracked with 
this national average. 


But the heat in some regions has not been felt 
in others. New house prices in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick have climbed 
around 15% since 1997, and prices have 
edged up just 4% in Windsor, Ont., which 
has seen a downturn in its economy because 
of the slumping automotive sector. 


Besides continued strong demand for new 
houses, the NHPI has been pushed up by 
steadily growing costs of building materials, 
such as copper, drywall, concrete and 
windows, as well as labour and land costs. 
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Would a cup of coffee cost more in Paris 

than at your favourite local drive-through? 

A statistical tool called purchasing power 
parities (PPP) helps to answer this and similar 
questions because it compares the purchasing 
power of different countries’ currencies. 


For example, if the price of a coffee is 2 
euros in France and $3 in Canada, then the 
PPP between the two countries would be $3 
divided by 2—in other words, for every euro 
needed to buy a coffee in France, you would 
need $1.50 in Canada. 


In reality, though, many more goods and 
services are exchanged in an economy than 
just cups of coffee. That is why PPP estimates 
'n practice cover a wide-ranging basket of 
nore than 3,000 goods and services. 


The Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
ind Development (OECD) calculated 2006 
?PP estimates for Canada. These showed 


Chart 25.7 
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that $CAN1.23 in Canada has the same 
purchasing power as $US1.00 in the United 
States or 0.89 euros in France—the U.S. 
dollar is the reference currency. 


Other interesting economic statistics can 

be derived from PPPs, such as comparative 
price levels. For instance, an index of 107 for 
Canada would mean that the same basket of 
goods and services cost 7% more in Canada 
in 2006 compared with the OECD average, 
which is set at 100. 


PPPs can also be used to make meaningful 
comparisons of countries’ economic output. 
For instance, the PPP-adjusted estimate of 
gross domestic product per person of 118 
for Canada in 2006 means that Canadians 
produce 18% more goods and services per 
person than the OECD average. 


index (OECD=100) 


urce: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. 
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Table 25.1 Consumer Price Index, 1987 to 2006 


—— ee —987,~SC«T9BS=~S*«*gBSC«éO = 1991 = 1992 10g 
1992=100 

All-items 81.5 84.8 89.0 93.3 98.5 100.0 101.8 
Food 86.4 88.7 92.0 95.8 100.4 100.0 101.7 
Shelter 80.3 84.0 88.9 93.9 98.2 100.0 101.4 
Household operations and furnishings 87.3 90.6 93.8 95.8 99.5 100.0 101.0 
Clothing and footwear 80.5 84.7 88.1 90.6 99.1 100.0 101.0 
Transportation 85.1 86.7 91.2 96.3 98.0 100.0 103.2 
Health and personal care 80.0 83.5 87.1 91.4 97.8 100.0 102.7 
Recreation, education and reading 80.4 84.9 88.8 92.5 98.9 100.0 102.4 
Alcoholic beverages and tobacco 

products 63.1 67.8 744 80.6 94.4 100.0 101.6 
Special aggregates 

All-items excluding food 80.5 84.0 88.4 92.8 98.2 100.0 101.9 
All-items excluding energy 81.4 84.9 89.2 93.2 98.4 100.0 101.9 

% change from previous year 

All-items 4.4 4.0 5.0 4.8 5.6 ie 1.8 
Food 4.3 ART on 4 4.8 -0.4 17 
Shelter 46 4.6 5.8 5.6 4.6 1.8 14 
Household operations and furnishings 2.9 3.8 3h) ori 3.9 0.5 1.0 
Clothing and footwear 43 5.2 40 2.8 9.4 0.9 1.0 
Transportation ul 1.9 mie 5.6 1.8 2.0 32 
Health and personal care al 4.4 4.3 4.9 7.0 (he: uh 
Recreation, education and reading 5.0 5.6 46 42 6.9 te 24 
Alcoholic beverages and tobacco 

products 6.6 74 9.3 8.8 Weal 5.9 1.6 
Special aggregates 

All-items excluding food 4.4 4.3 DZ 5.0 5.8 1.8 19 
All-items excluding energy 46 4.3 at 4.5 5.6 1.6 1.9 


Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 months of the calendar year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 
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102.0 
102.1 
101.8 
101.2 
101.8 
107.8 
103.6 
105.5 


85.0 


102.0 
102.0 
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104.2 
104.5 
102.9 
103.1 
101.7 
113.4 
103.5 
109.5 


84.9 


104.2 
104.3 


105.9 
105.9 
103.1 
105.3 
101.4 
117.8 
104.1 
112.1 


86.6 


105.9 
105.9 


107.6 
107.6 
103.3 
106.6 
102.7 
121.5 
105.9 
114.9 


89.3 


107.6 
107.5 


1.6 
1.6 
»~ Wz 
1.2 
1.3 
3.1 
iol 
2.5 


3.1 


1.6 
. 1.5 


1992=100 
108.6 110.5 113.5 116.4 119.0 
NOs ally Wie ARV aloe 
103.7 105.1 1088 1128 113.8 
108.2 109.0 1100 112.2 1138 
LOSS 105.3 05:50 1060) 05:2 
120.5 1245 130.7 130.8 134.4 
Ueeh  ThIO ani@ —eiis 
hie) ANI 22) INS Re 
92.6 94.5 AS ii(Ceyth ae) 
WOswdoy — PMOMsy = ail) ty lCGees alts! 
109.0 1105 1122 1149 1181 
% change from previous year 

0.9 1.7 Dali 2.6 Zee 
1.6 ies 1.4 4.5 2.6 
0.4 1.4 oD 3.7 0.9 
Ns) 0.7 0.9 2.0 1.4 
WW ile: 0.2 0.5 -0.8 
-0.8 3.3 5.0 0.1 2.8 
2.1 1.9 1.6 2.0 ile 
Pie 1.8 2.4 Ne 1.6 
3.7 2.1 3.3 ich 17.6 
0.9 ile 3a oa 2.1 
1.4 1.4 ile 2.4 2.8 


122.3. 124.6 127.3 129.9 
122.4 1249 1280 131.0 
Wome 20S eet 24:2 20.7, 
IOP ilo 2ee toro a 1G 
103.3 103.1 1026 100.8 
141.4 1448 150.7 154.8 
Wet) alae) IONS), © IS 
WAR WPT AVA ATE 
136.0 143.3 147.2 150.4 
W224 1245 27:3 129.7 
120.9 1226 1245 126.6 
2.8 1.9 (is 2.0 
lett 2.0 2.9 2.3 
3.3 2.6 3.1 3.6 
0.7 0.5 0.5 0.3 
-1.8 -0.2 -0.5 -1.8 
5.2 2.4 4 Pil 
1.3 1.5 Ute ie 
0.8 0.3 -0.2 -0.2 
10.0 5.4 Delf Die 
3.0 ile/l 2.2 eo 
2.4 1.4 Wa) Ie 
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Table 25.2 Consumer Price Index, all- items, by province, 1977 to 2006 


1977 to 
1981 


eNOS RTI NTT 


Canada 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Canada 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


eee 


48.5 


9.7 


a a EEE RET IS 


SRE OTL DEE: 


1987to 


1982 to 
1986 1991 1996 
1992=100 
71.9 89.4 102.8 
75.9 90.4 103.0 
74.0 89.1 102.4 
73.6 89.9 102.6 
TENE 89.9 102.3 
VAN 88.5 101.3 
71.0 90.1 102.8 
(eas 90.0 104.6 
73.4 90.4 104.7 
74.2 89.3 103.2 
7h 88.5 105.2 
five-year average % change 
5.8 4.8 1.5 
SWE 39 1.4 
49 4.7 ae 
5.6 4.5 We 
5.8 4.4 14 
6.1 48 1.0 
6.1 5.0 1.4 
5.6 4.6 2.1 
De 47 1.9 
5.1 4.5 inv 
5.2 4.4 ZS 


LANE ARE PN EMEC TENET EEN IO ASE BLES RIEL 


2001 


111.3 
110.9 
109.2 
111.4 
110.2 
108.6 
111.9 
115.8 
114.6 
114.2 
111.9 


1.9 
1.6 
1.7 
2.0 
1.8 
1.8 
2s 
2.1 
2.0 
2.3 
ile 


Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 months of the calendar year. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 
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2002 to 


2006 


124.6 
123.1 
124.8 
126.3 
124.5 
120.7 
125.6 
128.2 
129.3 
131.8 
122.8 


2.2 
2.3 
2.8 
2.6 
2.5 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
2.3 
3.0 
2.0 
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Table 25.3 Composite Eeadiny) Andex; Bepiuary 2006 to February 2007 


LLL LLL LG DENI PLOT LOS ELE RPO TBE Sasi eee ee me ee eT 


February January February January 2007 to 


2006 2007 2007 February 2007 

% change 

Composite Leading Indicator (1992=100) 211.9 222.1 223.7 0.7 

Housing Index (1992=100)! 146.7 143.3 144.3 0.7 

Business and personal services employment (thousands) 2,684 2,794 2,805 0.4 

Stock Price Index, Toronto Stock Exchange 300 (1975=1,000) 11,223 12,565 12,817 2.0 

M1, Money Supply ($ millions 1992)2 142,883 159,525 162,079 1.6 

U.S. Conference Board Leading Indicator (1992=100)3 126.5 126.8 127.1 0.2 
Manufacturing 

_ Average work week (hours) 38.1 38.4 38.4 0.0 

New orders, durables ($ millions 1992)4 26,906 25,943 26,407 1.8 

Shipments to inventory ratio of finished goods4 1.9 1.8 1.8 -0.6 

Retail trade 

Furniture and appliance sales ($ millions 1992)4 2,346 2,614 2,631 0.7 

Other durable goods sales ($ millions 1992)4 8,058 8,800 8,859 0.7 

_ Unsmoothed composite (1992=100) 214. g 225. iy 226.5 0.5 


| MSSneseaaeasseecaeea near ceensau AEN YANO SOIR OCONEE DOU SETS) SrA EB TETANUS AR RIES SISSIES BS SILOS REE SO TENE ERNE 


_ 1. Composite index of housing starts (units) and house sales (Multiple Listing Service). 

2. Deflated by the Consumer Price Index for all-items. 

3. Data reflect findings published in the month indicated, but the data themselves refer to the month immediately preceding. 
_ 4. Data reflect findings published in the month indicated, but the data themselves refer to two months prior. 
| Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 377-0003. 


Table 25.4 Raw Material Price Index, 2000 to 2006 


ASSERTS MEP ILELA AE EI TO PIII SANDE TGS ISEB ESS SEL EET LOOT IL LSE OE I, 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 


RECO SSE LEI DE DEEN LEE SSL LELLLDLELELEELLELE LED LLDPE DEDEDE DADO LE LES DNELEE 


2000 200 


1997=100 
All raw materials 114.7 113.2 112.6 114.8 128.3 145.3 161.6 
Mineral fuels 160.2 TOTAS) 154.5 165.6 193.9 244.7 258.7 
Vegetable products 78.7 84.8 97.7 92.2 88.8 80.3 84.6 
Animals and animal products 103.9 108.9 103.6 100.3 101.4 104.6 104.3 
Wood 91.9 85.0 83.9 82.2 83.0 75.1 77.8 
' Ferrous materials 88.8 87.0 92.8 95.9 125.0 125.0 25s 
Non-ferrous metals 90.4 82.0 81.3 82.0 104.8 119.7 195.7 
Non-metallic minerals 108.1 109.0 110.5 116.4 122.6 133.9 144.1 
All raw materials excluding mineral fuels 93.6 Oa SR ee IE EOS __ 16.8 


_ Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 months of the calendar year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 330-0006. 
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Table 25.5 Consumer Price Index, food, 2002 to 2006 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
1992=100 
All-items 119.0 122.3 124.6 127.3 129.9 
Food 120.3 122.4 124.9 128.0 131.0 
Food purchased from stores 119.8 121.6 123.7 126.6 129.4 
Meat 127.0 129.3 134.9 137.5 137.1 
Fresh or frozen meat (excluding poultry) 129.9 131.0 136.4 138.9 137.4 
Fresh or frozen poultry meat 118.5 124.2 133.0 134.0 134.4 
Processed meat 127.0 127.8 130.9 roost 135.5 
Fish and other seafood 123.2 122.8 122.0 122.1 120.7 
Fish 119.9 119.3 119.2 120.4 120.3 
Other seafood 132.3 132.6 130.0 126.7 Aled 
Dairy products and eggs 120.1 123.9 127.0 133.3 138.7 
Dairy products 118.8 122.3 125.3 132.0 137.5 
Eggs 133.9 140.4 144.3 146.1 149.9 
Bakery and other cereal products 121.4 126.6 129.9 Toate 137.9 
Bakery products 119.2 126.1 130.3 134.8 140.9 
Other cereal grains and cereal products 126.9 128.9 130.4 131.8 133.7 
Fruit, fruit preparations and nuts 109.4 107.4 108.6 108.1 110.8 
Fresh fruit 113.1 109.1 110.7 108.8 iialil 
Preserved fruit and fruit preparations 103.7 104.6 105.0 106.3 109.8 
Nuts 110.0 109.3 iildezA T1B23 113.8 
Vegetables and vegetable preparations 117.6 110.8 108.3 110.0 115.4 
Fresh vegetables 22a WATE 108.7 109.9 116.593 
Preserved vegetables and vegetable preparations 104.5 106.3 108.0 AES 114.1 
Other food products 117.0 120.9 122.2 12573 1274 
Sugar and confectionery 142.0 150.5 15256 153.0 159.1 
Fats and oils 126.1 130.8 134.7 136.8 139.1 
Coffee and tea 124.2 125-2 127.6 131.8 136.3 
Condiments, spices and vinegars 118.7 119.4 119.7 122.2 123.3 } 
Other food preparations 111.9 Alife 119.3 122.1 124.4 
Non-alcoholic beverages 101.2 100.6 100.4 104.6 105.0 
Food purchased from restaurants 122.1 125.1 128.4 132.1 135.6 | 


Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 months of the calendar year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 
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Table 25. 6 Farm Input Price Index, Eastern and Western Canada, 1999 to 2005 


1999 2000 +2001 + +2002 ~~ 2003 ~~ ~2004~-2005 
1992=100 
Canada 
Farm inputs 117.0 124.1 129.5 128.5 132.8 129.6 134.8 
Building and fencing 123.1 119.8 120.0 122.8 122.4 svar 136.2 
Machinery and motor vehicles 125.6 SMA 143.7 143.5 157.0 155.3 163.6 
Crop production 121.6 121.5 137.6 HOON 154.7 onan 156.1 
Animal production Wes 127.8 eon Keyan, 128.2 114.4 124.2 
Supplies and services 112.0 118.4 Wiki 120.7 127.5 126.9 129.8 
Hired farm labour liens 119.5 125.4 128.2 129.0 135.4 eiay, 
Property taxes 113.8 114.1 112.6 118.9 126.4 129.5 133.2 
Interest 87.6 96.1 90.5 84.9 83.9 80.7 80.8 
Farm rent 120.5 113.8 113.8 121.8 131.9 135.8 129.4 
Eastern Canada 
Farm inputs 115.0 121.6 126.6 126.2 129.0 127.5 131.3 
Building and fencing 122.9 121.2 121.9 124.3 124.2 136.2 138.6 
Machinery and motor vehicles 126.4 139.4 144.4 145.9 159.3 156.4 163.6 
Crop production 120.4 119.1 130.1 128.3 137.0 139.8 148.0 
Animal production 114.7 122.1 129.3 128.0 125.4 117.6 120.4 
Supplies and services 111.8 120.4 123.4 121.8 129.8 129.1 132.9 
Hired farm labour 115.6 121.8 127.2 130.4 128.9 sor 137.8 
Property taxes 76.4 74.6 79.7 84.8 90.0 93.8 97.7 
Interest 88.6 98.0 92.6 86.7 85.8 83.2 83.7 
Farm rent 85.9 81.2 85.2 93.5 97.8 101.4 102.4 
Western Canada 
Farm inputs 119.0 126.7 132.9 130.9 137.5 131.6 138.9 
Building and fencing W372 118.6 118.5 121.6 120.9 138.8 134.2 
| Machinery and motor vehicles 125.0 136.0 143.3 140.7 154.4 154.3 164.1 
Crop production 122.4 2331 142.7 140.6 167.1 158.4 161.0 
_ Animal production 120.3 133.6 141.0 136.6 131.0 111.4 WS 
Supplies and services 112.3 116.2 118.6 119.6 125.0 124.4 126.5 
Hired farm labour 111.0 iia 123.8 126.0 129.9 136.5 138.3 
_ Property taxes 124.6 126.1 121.4 127.9 136.0 138.7 142.2 
Interest 86.9 95.0 89.2 83.7 82.7 79.1 79.0 


e Farm input rice e Index m measures the change through time in the prices received for agricu ural aI commodities 
at the first transaction point. The prices used in computing the index are, as closely as can be determined, the 
transaction prices received by farmers when ownership first changes hands. These prices include any bonuses and 
premiums that can be attributed to specific commodities, but they exclude any storage, transportation, processing 
and handling charges, which are deducted before the farmer is paid. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 328-0014. 
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Table 25.7 Industrial Product Price Index, ADEE tones 2006 


epee TST ANE ENN RN IIL I I I EEL OE 


1997=100 
All industrial products 78.9 82.3 84.0 84.2 83.3 83.8 86.8 
Intermediate goods oe 84.5 86.1 85.1 82.6 82.2 85.1 | 
First-stage intermediate goods 81.6 95.2 97.3 90.5 81.8 79.5 76.2 
Second-stage intermediate goods 78.2 81.1 82.6 83.2 82.5 82.6 86.5 — 
Finished goods 78.4 78.9 80.7 82.9 84.4 86.1 89.4 
Finished foods and feeds 80.0 81.9 84.6 87.1 88.9 89.8 91.4 
Capital equipment 76.6 77.0 78.8 80.6 82.0 84.8 89.1 
All other finished goods 78.5 78.5 79.8 82.1 83.4 85.0 88.6 | 
Aggregation, by commodities 
Meat, fish and dairy products 78.7 79.1 79.7 82.0 82.8 83.7 88.3 | 
Fruits, vegetables, feeds, other 
food products 77.8 83.3 86.4 86.6 86.3 87.4 88.6 
Beverages 76.4 79.3 84.0 86.5 89.5 90.8 92.2. 
Tobacco, tobacco products 56.0 58.3 61.2 66.2 73.4 78.9 84.1 | 
Rubber, leather, plastic 
fabricated products 79.7 85.9 88.9 89.3 89.0 88.1 87.7 
Textile products 85.4 88.5 90.3 91.4 91.4 91.2 92.3 
Knitted products and clothing 84.2 86.6 88.9 91.1 92.2 92.6 92.8 
Lumber, other wood products 62.3 63.4 65.9 65.5 64.4 69.8 87.1 
Furniture and fixtures 78.0 81.0 84.4 87.4 88.4 87.9 89.8 
Pulp and paper products 82.6 90.5 93.4 91.9 83.0 79.7 Wah 
Printing and publishing 65.1 69.2 (2h, 74.8 774 79.1 82.9 | 
Primary metal products S27 98.1 97.8 88.6 81.2 79.0 78.2 
Metal fabricated products (ee, 80.6 83.3 84.0 83.9 83.7 85.6 
Machinery and equipment 78.8 81.6 85.5 87.4 88.7 90.0 92.8 | 
Motor vehicles and other transport | 
equipment 78.8 76.6 76.3 76.7 78.2 82.3 87.8 
Electrical and communications products 86.9 90.6 93.8 94.0 93.6 94.4 97.0 | 
Non-metallic mineral products 85.3 89.1 90.5 91.5 90.8 90.3 91.0. 
Petroleum and coal products 91.5 84.7 86.4 97.3 94.0 86.7 85.8 | 
Chemicals and chemical products TiS 86.5 87.7 85.4 86.5 85.3 87.0 
Miscellaneous manufactured products 79.9 82.3 84.1 85.1 86.6 86.9 90.0 
Miscellaneous non- manufactured products 119. 4 123.7 104.6 95.0 84.5 83.2 91.3, 


Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging ‘the indexes for the 12 months of the calendar year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 329-0039, 329-0040, 329-0041, 329-0042, 329-0044, 329-0045, 329-0046 and 
329-0048. 
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EE IT ENTE TEIN TE LLL O NII L LEDS EET ELLE BEEN EERE EES ATLASES ORAS Ste tn areas 


1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2008 2006 
1997=100 


92.0 98.9 99.3 100.0 100.4 102.2 1065 107.6 107.6 106.2 109.5 111.2 113.8 
piroe 100.1 100.1; 10010 98.4 99.9 105.3 105.0 1042 1038 1099 1128 117.5 
SAA iioror | 100!) 100:0 93.8 90,0 19H 10455) 101.8 105.6 118.08 1284 141.8 
91.7 98.3 100.1 100.0 99.0" 1004 1043 10514-91046 1035 108.7 11921) 4139 
92.5 95.4 98.0 100.0 103.4 1056 1083 111.3 1126 109.7 1089 108.7 1081 
93.7 95.9 Jor, W000! 10098" 102.2 1043 1064") 108.0 1103 1120 1121 113.4 
92:7 96.0 98.0 1000 1049 1066 1073 1107 1126 107.1 1045 1025 100.2 
91.8 95.0 97:9 100-09) 2103: 1064 110.7 113.8 ° 114.7 111.1, AtOS A AON ato 


90.3 9255 97.0 100.0 98.7 100.4 1046 1077 107.2 1085 109.7 107.1 107.2 


93.0 95.8 99.6 100.0 MS 95.6 95.6 98.2 1016 1036 1049 1028 104.6 
92.8 94.9 34 2000" 102,459 105.6 109.0 "11142911416 117-7" “12045 M2 14 
86.9 89.6 93°4 ~100'(0 ~103:3 109.4 1414.2 127.4 1395 162.7 1693 176.3 189.9 


~—691.4 ==: 100.2 99.4 100.0 O9ey 1002 105-2. . 1061, 105.0 106.2 10BT) 1143) 11684 
94.4 97.8 CO LOOON One2 99.6 99.1 100.5 100.4 99.4 98.9 o]¢ Re a 100 
94.2 96.7 99:0, “100:0 -101.6...102.2 1028 103.2. 103.8. 104.1 1045 10437 | 104.7 
97.8 94.0 99.3 100.0 SS) Gey 95.9 94.6 94.0 90.3 101.1 Gt) 87.1 

| Ga 98.3 99:3 J00.0 1011 1023 104.8 106.3. 107.5 109.2 111.8 115.1 118.2 

858 61195 105.7 100.0 1035 101.7 1152 115.0 1060 1028 1041 103.5 105.1 

687.7 98.6 See NOM) KOEN Oss} al alaakteh aE EHO) TAO) ies} aN 

+ 92.4 105.4 97.9 100.0 96.0 95.2 100.6 94.4 96.3 96.2 1134 1165 138.6 

, 89.1 96.4 O85 LOCO OZ C030 104 104.9 OG Si 1026 i702 ho enlicont 

| 95.6 97.6 S925) 1000 10235 5103.7 104.8 105:9) | 10619 105:9 10607 1073, 07 


922 949 975 1000 1071 1085 1090 1135 1151 1063 1012 965 924 
998 102.2 1011 100.0 100.1 1002 985 994 1013 958 947 937 937 
(945 989 100.1 100.0 100.2 102.0 1052 1074 1087 1097 1116 1149 119.6 
(856 ©6904-1005 100.0 82.3 © 96.1. 140.3 «133.7 125.5 1384 «161.8 199.9 218.1 
(932 1018 998 1000 969 986 1048 1074 107.3 1104 1138 1210 122% 
958 98.7 100.0 100.0 1014 1030 1043 1055 1075 107.2 1096 1107 1129 
102.9 1203 111.1 100.0 903 903 864 866 908 958 125.1 1637 248.1 


RELL EE RTT TY TIE LSE IEEE LIE SIE ESI EO NI BOER ETE EBLE GENER CT TEOTES ems 
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Table 25.8 Purchasing power parities for GDP and OECD countries, national currency per 
U.S. dollar, 2001 to 2006 


RUE SAE ERE EE LESTE NL GTO LLL TES EBLE 


2001. + +«+2002+2«©=-«2003=S 2004 2005 2006 
per U.S. dollar { 
Pacific group \ 
Canada (Canadian dollar) ee 1.23 1.24 1.25 12s 1.238 
Mexico (peso) 6.33 6.58 7.00 7.31 7.48 7.574 
United States (U.S. dollar) 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00° 
Japan (yen) 149 144 138 133 128 124 
Korea (won) 761 779 783 782 756 744 
Australia (Australian dollar) 1.33 1.34 1.35 1.36 1.38 1.394 
New Zealand (N.Z. dollar) 1.47 1.47 1.46 1.47 1.46 1.47 
European countries : 
Austria (euro) 0.92 0.91 0.88 0.87 0.87 0.86 
Belgium (euro) 0.90 0.88 0.87 0.87 0.86 0.86 
Czech Republic (koruna) 14.57 14.27 13.89 14.03 14.08 14.15 
Denmark (krone) 8.33 8.43 8.47 8.40 8.40 8.37 
Finland (euro) 0.97 0.97 1.00 0.97 0.97 0.96 
France (euro) 0.90 0.90 0.93 0.92 0.90 0.89 
Germany (euro) 0.97 0.96 0.91 0.89 0.88 0.88 
Greece (euro) 0.69 0.68 0.68 0.70 0.70 0.70 
Hungary (forint) 109.89 114.72 119.60 124.05 124.90 127.8¢ 
Iceland (krona) 88.65 92.18 93.41 94.02 94.55 95.56. 
Ireland (euro) 0.98 1.00 1.01 1.00 1.00 1.06 
Italy (euro) 0.82 0.83 0.85 0.86 0.86 0.8¢' 
Luxembourg (euro) 1.00 0.98 0.94 0.92 0.92 0.9%: 
Netherlands (euro) 0.92 0.92 0.92 0.90 0.88 0.87 
Norway (krone) 9.10 9.14 9.03 8.93 8.73 8.6% 
Poland (zloty) 1.84 1,83 1.83 1.85 1.85 1.8 
Portugal (euro) 0.66 0.66 0.70 0.71 0.70 0.71 
Slovak republic (koruna) 16.26 16.21 16.59 17.19 17.09 17.2: 
Spain (euro) 0.75 0.74 0.75 0.76 0.76 0.7) 
Sweden (krona) 9.32 9.36 9.25 9.18 9.21 9.1. 
Switzerland (franc) 1.89 1.80 1.76 1.73 1.70 1.6) 
Turkey (lira) 0.42 0.61 0.76 0.83 0.88 0.9. 
United 1 Kingdom (pound sterling) 0.62 0.61 0.62 0.62 0.62 0.6 


Iara 2 ROL, AT OMT Sa RATA ALGO A AEN SPN WE TELS BO ARAL BERT ALES LEMSLD SORE SEO NE ETE 


Source: e: Statistics Canada, Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 1d Development, 2007. 
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Retail and wholesale trade 


OVERVIEW 


Buying and selling goods—manufacturers 
and importers selling to wholesalers, 
wholesalers selling to retailers and retailers 
to consumers—is a big part of the Canadian 
economy. Combined, retail and wholesale 
trade employ the largest number of workers 
in the country. 


In 2005, some 1.7 million people worked in 
retail, comprising 12% of all employment, 
while 607,100 people worked in wholesale. 
That year, retail and wholesale each 
generated about 6% of Canada’s economy. 


But these industries are vulnerable to 
economic shifts. Temporary declines and 
increases in revenue are sometimes also due 
to changing wholesale prices of items, such 
as gasoline. 


Retail sales are often seasonal—clothing sales 
can fall in October after the back-to-school 
tush, while December revenues in many 


Chart 26.1 
GDP of retail and wholesale trade 


OBIS 


% 
\ 


—— Wholesale trade 
8 Retail trade 


1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 


iource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. 
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1996 


categories increase because of holiday gift- 
buying. 


Retail trade 


From 2004 to 2005, retail revenues on the 
whole rose steadily in Canada. In 2005, 
retailers—including both brick-and-mortar 
and non-store retailers, such as those selling 
exclusively through e-commerce, mail order 
or catalogues—posted operating revenues of 
$403.6 billion, up 5% from the year before. 
Consumers opened their wallets wider in part 
because of higher gasoline prices and more 
purchases at home furnishing stores. 


Alberta led the country in retail sales gains 
from 2000 to 2005, thanks to the energy 
boom. Growth there was nearly double that 
of the next province, British Columbia, where 
retailers profited from a hot housing market. 
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The total gross margin—the difference 
between total operating revenues and the 
cost of goods—for all store retailers rose 6% 
in 2005. The highest gains in margins were 
in furniture stores (13% growth over 2004), 
home furnishing stores (10%) and gasoline 
stations (10%). 


Another measure of a retailer's health is its 
operating profit—total operating revenues 
minus total operating expenses and the cost 
of goods sold. In 2005, operating profits for 
store retailers rose 6% from the year before, 
while they increased 10% for non-store 
retailers. 


Other ways to shop 


Gone are the days when your only retail 
choice was to walk into a store, pay cash 

and leave with an item. Today, Canadians 
have many shopping choices, as the Internet 
continues to change the face of retail. Surveys 
of retailers do not give a breakdown for 
online sales, nor do they account for people 
who browse online for product information 
but then purchase an item on the phone, by 
mail or in a store. Yet we do know a bit about 


Chart 26.2 
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Internet shopping by selected type of 
product and service, 2005 


Travel arrangements 36.4 
Books, magazines and online newspapers 35.4) 
Clothing, jewellery and accessories 24.8. 
Computer software 20.2, 
Sports equipment 6.6. 
Food, condiments and beverages 3.4) 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0136. 


consumers’ online shopping habits from the 
Canadian Internet Use Survey conducted in 
November 2005. 


In the 12 months prior to November 2005, 
some seven million Canadians aged 18 and 
older ordered $7.9 billion worth of goods 
and services for personal use online—this 
includes booking travel arrangements and 
concert tickets, which are not considered 
retail sales. Nearly two-thirds (63%) of 

the value of these Internet orders went to 
suppliers based in Canada. 


The most popular online retail items are 
books, magazines and online newspapers, 
bought by 35% of Canadian Internet 
shoppers, followed by clothing, jewellery ai 
accessories (25%), computer software (20%), | 
music (16%), consumer electronics (16%), | 
and videos and DVDs (13%). 


Even how we pay for things in traditional 
stores is changing. The proportion of retailers 
offering gift cards that can be redeemed for 
merchandise is ballooning. From December 
2003 to December 2005, the proportion of 
stores owned by large retailers that offered 
gift cards rose 29 percentage points to 82%. 
By the 2005 holiday shopping season, all 
the major home electronics and appliance 
retailers in Canada offered gift cards, while 
79% of large clothing stores (including shoe 
stores) and 70% of supermarkets sold gift 
cards. 


Consumers enjoy the convenience of giving 
and receiving gift cards, while retailers like 
the cards because they can build store loyalty’ 
and increase sales, especially in January— | 


OVERVIEW 


since most gift card recipients buy more in 
their stores than the face value of the cards. 


Wholesale trade 


Most consumers do not see wholesalers, 
who distribute goods to retailers and 

other businesses, but they are the key link 
between manufacturers and the marketplace. 
Wholesalers’ operating revenues grew 8% in 
2005 from the year before, to $626.5 billion. 


| The largest gains were in the petroleum 


industry—revenues climbed 25% from 
the year before, mainly because of price 


_ increases for crude oil—in metal products 


) 12 


(up 17%) and in machinery and equipment 
wholesalers (up 15%). In 2005, 5 of 17 


_ industry groups saw revenues decline: 
_ farm products, alcohol and tobacco, motor 


vehicles, lumber and millwork, and agents 


and brokers. 


Wholesale prices of goods also affect sales 
figures for this industry and are subject to 
economic factors. For example, the rising 


Canadian dollar has lowered prices on 


some goods coming from the United States. 
In 2005, demand for imported products 


Chart 26.3 
Operating revenue, wholesale trade 
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continued to grow, which is important to the 
industry—roughly 40% of all imports are 
brought into Canada through wholesalers. 


The gross margin as a proportion of operating 
revenue for all wholesalers decreased 

one percentage point to 17% in 2005. 
Operating profit margins as a percentage of 
total operating revenue also declined one 
percentage point in 2005, to 5%. 


{ Selected source \ 
i : 
| Statistics Canada : 
} é ; 
| ¢ Analysis in Brief. Occasional. 11-621-MIE | 
: 3 
| © Canadian Economic Accounts Quarterly i 

Review. Quarterly. 13-010-XWE i 
| © The Canadian Labour Market at a Glance. : 

Irregular. 71-222-XIE | 
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We used to go to the grocery store to 

buy groceries, the drugstore to pick up 
prescription drugs and the department store 
to get clothing. Today, however, we can get 
virtually all these things at any of these stores, 
as retailers compete in each other's traditional 
territories to become ‘one-stop shops’ for 
busy consumers. 


Food stores are expanding in size and 
product lines, while some drugstore chains 
are also opening larger stores and selling 
food. The discount department stores are 
also selling food. They are all trying to take 
market shares away from each other. The 
percentages may be slight, but retail is a 
multibillion-dollar industry, so the effects can 
be significant. 


In 1998, Canadians made 82% of all food 
and beverage purchases in a food store. 
By 2004, that dropped to 77%—a loss 


Chart 26.4 


raditional stores blur the lines 


of 5 percentage points in market share 

for these products. Food stores partly 
compensated by gaining 2 percentage points 
of market share in health and personal care 
products—typically the domain of drugstores 
and general merchandise stores—and 

3 percentage points in other non-food 
products. 


Over those six years, general merchandise 
stores gained 1 percentage point of market 
share in food and beverages and 3 percentage 
points in health and personal care products. 
But they lost 4 percentage points of market 
share in other non-food products. 


Pharmacies, meanwhile, are losing market 
share of prescription and over-the-counter 
drugs to these other stores. In 1998, they 
accounted for 84% of drug sales; by 2005, 
this fell to 77%. 


Food and general merchandise stores, selected product sales 
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Auto sales stro) 


Sales of cars, trucks, recreational and other 
vehicles were strong in 2006, despite higher 
gasoline prices. Apart from consumer 
demand, many businesses buy vehicles for 
their operations regardless of the cost of gas. 


A total of 1,666,327 new vehicles were sold 
in 2006, the second-highest annual number 
ever in Canada. Sales totalled a record-high 
$54.3 billion, up 4% from 2005. Buyer 
incentives partly boosted sales in 2006. 


- Sales of trucks, which includes minivans, 


sport-utility vehicles, light and heavy trucks, 


' vans and buses, reached a record-high 


803,166 vehicles in 2006, up 2% from 2005. 


Demand was also high for recreational 
vehicles. Dealers’ sales of new and used 


recreational vehicles climbed 39% in 2006 to 


$3.1 billion. Nearly one-third of that was in 
Alberta, where sales totalled $1.0 billion—a 
massive 69% increase from 2005. 


Chart 26.5 


New motor vehicle sales, by province, 2006 
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Recreational vehicles are popular in Alberta, 
partly because of the housing shortage in the 
booming oil patch. Some workers there are 
temporarily living in recreational vehicles. 
At the national level, the increase could be 
partly explained by the growing number of 
retirees buying a home on wheels. 


For consumers, their vehicles make up the 
largest portion of their retail spending. In 
2005, they spent 20 cents of every retail 
dollar on motor vehicles, parts and services, 
and another 9 cents for fuels, oils and 
additives. 


Many who are not buying a vehicle are at 
least dreaming of doing so. In 2005, 25% 
of Canadians who shopped online used the 
Internet to look at automotive products. 
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Western wholesalers enjoying the ride 


Distributors of wholesale goods to retailers 
and other businesses are cashing in on 
Western Canada’s economic boom. From 
2002 to 2005, wholesalers based in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia recorded the strongest growth 
among wholesalers in Canada. In those three 
years, sales of Western-based wholesalers 
rose at an average annual rate of 10%, 
double the 5% average for all of Canada. 


The economic and demographic boom 

is pushing up demand for machinery and 
electronic equipment and for building 
materials—these two categories showed the 
strongest growth in Western Canada. 


Among the Western-based wholesalers, those 
in Alberta and British Columbia accounted 
for nearly 90% of the growth since 2002. In 
2005, Alberta’s wholesalers sold nearly 


Chart 26.6 


$54.6 billion worth of merchandise, up 16% 
from 2004. In British Columbia, wholesalers’ 
sales rose 9% to $47.3 billion. 


Oil companies have accelerated their 
investments in machinery, benefiting Alberta’s 
machinery wholesalers. British Columbia’s 
lumber wholesalers saw volumes increase, 
partly thanks to exports to feed construction 
in the United States. However, lumber sales 
values dropped because of lower prices. 


The largest growth rate among wholesalers in 
any province was in Alberta, where the most 
notable gain occurred in the machinery and 
electronic equipment category. 


In Saskatchewan, firms selling farm products 
saw revenues rise 27% in 2005, largely 
because of the reopening of the U.S. border 
in July to Canadian cattle under 30 months 
of age. 
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We all do some shopping outside the four 
walls of a retail store. In 2005, Canadians 
bought $12.8 billion worth of goods and 
services from ‘non-store retailers’—these 
include mail-order, online catalogues, door- 
to-door sales, TV infomercials and vending 
machines. Non-store retailers account for just 
3% of retail sales in Canada, but this sector is 
enjoying strong growth. 


In 2005, these retailers posted 8% sales 
growth from the year before, compared with 
5% for brick-and-mortar stores. Fuel dealers 
accounted for 51% of non-store operating 
revenues—the lion’s share in 2005. Fuel 
dealers’ revenues surged 18% and their 
profits rose 8%. 


Electronic shopping and mail-order 
businesses are the second largest group—they 
generated 31% of non-store revenues in 
2005. Their sales growth was less than 1% 


Chart 26.7 
Gross margins, non-store retail industries 
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above 2004, but some of these retailers are 
eroding the sales of their brick-and-mortar 
competitors. For example, computer and 
software stores struggled in 2005; revenue 
rose just 2% from 2004. But computer 
software sales by electronic shopping and 
mail-order establishments soared 121%. 


Vending machine operators and direct 
selling businesses saw sales drop 4% and 
5%, respectively in 2005. However, lower 
revenues were more than offset by lower 
operating expenses. As a result, these two 
groups saw the strongest profit growth—22% 
for vending machine operators and 30% for 
direct sellers. 


Of the products sold by non-store retailers, 
services, such as meals and lunches, repairs, 
rental and leasing, saw the sharpest sales 
growth, up 20% to $376.8 million in 2005. 
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Table 26.1 Interprovincial trade, by province and territory, 2006 


es aes ie a All goods and services Goods Services 
$ millions 
Imports to provinces 281,646 ; p 
Newfoundland and Labrador 6,724 Seilihs! 3,551 
Prince Edward Island 2,103 1,039 1,064 
Nova Scotia 10,396 5,418 4,978 — 
New Brunswick 11,066 6,316 4,750 
Quebec 58,591 32,520 26,071 
Ontario 78,200 48,989 29,211 
Manitoba 15,507 8,931 6,606 | 
Saskatchewan 16,828 8,462 8,366 
Alberta 43,292 23,340 19,952 
British Columbia 35,449 18,097 17,352 
Yukon 656 265 391 
Northwest Territories 1,847 856 991 
Nunavut 756 303 453 
Outside Canada 201 146 55 
Exports from provinces 281,646 : d 
Newfoundland and Labrador 6,440 5,476 964 
Prince Edward Island 974 555 419 
Nova Scotia 6,635 3,991 2,644 
New Brunswick 8,331 5,748 2,583 
Quebec 55,967 34,122 21,845 
Ontario 100,462 44 698 55,764 
Manitoba 12,553 6,143 6,410 
Saskatchewan 12,767 9,742 3,025 
Alberta 49,150 33,743 15,407 
British Columbia 27,124 13,034 14,090 
Yukon 215 7/7 138 
Northwest Territories 888 518 370 
Nunavut 132 9 123% 
Outside Canada 7 0 7) 
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Note: Expenditure-based gross domestic product. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 
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Table 26. g Wholesale trade, sales by ti trade group, 20 2002 to 2006 


$ millions 
All trade groups 409 927.7 418,810.2 444,913.5 468,043.0 497 ,397.6 
Farm products 4,723.3 4,759.5 5,104.1 5,948.8 5,247.1 
Food products 76,873.3 78,038.4 78,240.6 79,308.5 82,974.7 
Alcohol and tobacco 6,974.3 7,538.4 7,743.3 7,958.0 7,888.6 
Apparel 8,746.5 9,102.2 8,634.9 8,923.1 9,015.1 
Home and personal products 23,678.1 23,960.6 25,330.9 27,747.6 31,320.0 
Pharmaceuticals 22,531.0 24,829.0 28,551.0 30,205.4 32,059.7 
Motor vehicles 73,643.4 73,235.4 72,902.6 71,919.8 75,854.9 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 15,690.7 15,462.5 18,268.2 18,499.6 18,611.7 
Building supplies 30,582.5 30,814.8 Boeck 39,302.5 42,658.3 
Metal products 9,721.4 9,497.8 12,663.9 13,566.2 15,120.3 
Lumber and millwork 10,110.7 10,458.5 12,947.5 13,2648 12,711.9 
Machinery and equipment 34,102.8 35,108.4 38,925.4 45 240.1 49 420.7 
Computers and other electronic equipment 28,839.0 27,961.6 27,259.0 28,606.3 31,479.5 
Office and professional equipment 20,615.6 19,992.7 20,516.7 21,687.3 23,887.4 
Other products 43,095.2 48, 450. 3 52,494.0 56,665.1 59,147.7 


Note: North American industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 081-0007. 
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Table 26. 3 Wholesale trade, sales by province and territory, 2002 to 2006 


SH EA RRL UST LCA TNS TONY TPS TEL BRE OLS IIL SOY LESSIG AERA HOLDER stone yams OE RS RN OT AOS RIES 


2002 2003 “2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 

Canada 409,927.7 418,810.2 444,913.5 468,043.0 497 ,397.6 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,517.8 2,514.6 2,504.5 2,588.2 2,766.0 
Prince Edward Island 489.1 543.2 591.7 524.8 432.7 
Nova Scotia 6,651.4 6,854.3 6,256.5 6,241.8 6,472.3 
New Brunswick 5,374.7 5,282.0 5,234.5 4,863.8 4,908.9 
Quebec 79,113.0 79,635.4 85,613.6 90,627.6 93,697.3 
Ontario 216,669.2 219,780.9 230,987.7 235,850.0 250,920.5 
Manitoba 10,040.9 10,608.4 10,838.6 11,547.41 11,901.5 
Saskatchewan 11,656.2 11,760.4 11,920.1 13,644.7 13,556.4 
Alberta 38, 758.1 41 ,868.0 47,163.1 54,550.6 61,644.8 
British Columbia 38,228.9 39,658.9 43,497.7 47,277.0 50,724.8 
Yukon 86.9 83.3 85.9 95.1 119.1 
Northwest Territories 301.4 198.8 192.7 207.6 229.5 
Nunavut 40.0 21.9 27.0 24.8 23.7 
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Table 26.4 Retail store sales, by selected cor commodities, 2001 to 2006 
sense — bes 


ERE 


EMESIS SAID HDD amas 8 


2001 


Total commodities 
Food (exclude pet food, meals and 


$ thousands 


2006 


301,221,201 320,372,749 332,027,040 347,703,971 368,840,320 392,383,358 


lunches) 49,960,489 51,657,937 53,903,751 56,652,229 59,886,997 61,988,503 
Non-alcoholic beverages 3,937,096 3,983,295 4,171,140 4,487,664 4,690,359 4,996,518 
Alcoholic beverages 13,530,245 14,408,373 15,208,713 15,728,696 16,441,560 17,318,455 
Personal care, health and beauty 

products (non-electric)! 7,348,008 8,005,008 8,243,691 9,136,351 9,414,283 9,954,328 
Eyewear, prescription and non- 

prescription 1,194,276 1,234,260 1,220,881 1,299,106 1,374,389 1,470,314 
Drugs (prescription and over-the- 

counter), vitamins and other health 

supplements 14,615,318 16,258,706 17,689,289 18,847,652 20,007,650 22,060,709 
Luggage and jewellery 2.514,320 2,669,784 2,729,653 2,922,966 2,987,334 3,333,074 
Clothing and accessories 90,947,535 21,064,469 21,330,150 22,193,535 23,074,904 24,462,809 
Footwear 3,860,406 4,015,217 4,096,491 4,089,528 4358938 4,738,369 
Furniture (indoor), household 

appliances and electronics 19,335,333 20,830,879 21,968,969 23,216,362 24,360,169 26,258,607 
Home furnishings 6,924,673 7,615,669 7,905,124 8,388,694 8,837,044 9,672,991 
New automotive vehicles 39,082,958 42,609,510 42,110,185 42,135,933 44,504,086 46,348,067 
Used automotive vehicles 19,647,076 20,921,130 19,211,016 18,939,461 19,216,268 20,417,572 
Automotive parts and accessories, 

labour receipts and rental receipts 13,299,379 13,904,854 14,949,971 15,524,002 16,991,122 17,968,047 
Automotive fuels 99.189,024 22963,371 24,498,428 28,204,465 33,307,031 36,603,086 
Automotive oils and additives 749,950 756,394 826,626 811,850 855,827 971,098 
Tableware, kitchenware, cookware 

and bakeware 1,447,901 1,592,461 1,630,403 1,748,933 1,790,832 1,948,572 
Household cleaning supplies, 

chemicals and paper products 3,068,739 3,266,793 3,385,810 3,464,650 3,574,421 3,667,577 
Other household supplies 1,711,239 1,918,349 2,022,554 2,073,350 2,120,387 2,266,021 
Hardware and home renovation 

products 13,150,607 14,816,055 16,609,941 18,369,582 19,821,803 21,707,980 
Lawn and garden products, 

equipment and plants 3,609,879 3,996,625 4388176 4,819,370 5,322,215 5,766,409 
Sporting goods 3.649.056 3,836,514 3,881,883 3,844,770 4,009,702 4,326,360 
Toys, games and hobby supplies 

(include electronic games) 2,403,394 2,531,502 2,595,763 2,642,719 2,797,759 3,052,072 
Fabrics, yarns, sewing supplies and 

notions 741,439 735,625 722,810 740,717 696,441 675,078 
Craft and artists’ supplies 353,440 340,664 348,376 382,897 381,630 403,734 
Prerecorded media? 1,638,959 1,757,464 1,830,651 1,940,899 2,056,302 2,064,746 
Books, newspapers and other 

periodicals 2,547,702 2,596,982 2.658077 2,740,443 2,897,746 2,944,384 
Musical instruments, parts, 

accessories and supplies 475,161 461,840 469,330 502,270 496,088 460,386 
Recreational vehicles 5,706,758 5,920,353 6,078,357 5,826,704 6,016,296 6,786,682 
Pet food, supplies and accessories 1,315,402 1,447,161 1,606,080 1,767,702 1,953,193 2,031,854 
Tobacco products and supplies 6,926,104 8,091,879 8,882,966 8,844,281 8,578,727 8,492,866 
Giftware, novelties and souvenirs 1,651,751 1,555,145 1,401,010 1,297,702 1,200,625 1,347,595 
Stationery, office supplies, cards, gift 

wrap and party supplies 2,763,797 2,814,674 3,105,829 3,329,898 3,357,798 3,454,584 
Used and second-hand merchandise 

and antiques 1.159.228 1,353,210 1,400,177 1,394,336 1,455,556 1,687,320 
Meals and lunches 673, 984 764,193 831,503 889,098 947,065 1,053,721 
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1. Includes home health care sick room equipment and supplies. 
2. Includes compact discs (CDs), digital video discs (DVDs) and video and audio tapes (excluding rentals). 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0018. 
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Table 26. 5 Retall trade, Sales by trade group, 2002 to aN 


LEAL ELIE EESTI LENE SELLE ULL IES LIGIER SEE SELIG EEL EIR EE INE US EIT BESET SEIS NEP TETAS SHES SSSI ERS ER Et a, 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 
All trade groups 319,525.4 331,143.4 346,721.5 366,170.7 389,567.4 
New car dealers 69,161.0 68,183.6 68,141.14 71,515.6 74,663.2 
Used and recreational motor vehicle 
and parts dealers 14,303.0 14,393.9 14,559.2 15,301.4 17,380.5 
Gasoline stations 28,138.4 29,951.3 33,363.8 38,356.8 41,606.9 
Furniture stores 7,467.3 7,923.8 8,506.5 8,914.4 9,585.5 
Home furnishings stores 3,701.2 3,971.6 4,438.9 4,686.3 5,339.9 
Computer and software stores 1,967.7 1,883.9 1,581.8 HPOONED) polio 
Home electronics and appliance stores 8,361.1 9,089.7 9,443.1 10,164.8 11,157.0 
Home centres and hardware stores 12,517.4 14,595.2 16,597.8 18,220.7 20,126.5 
Specialized building materials and 
garden stores 4,234.1 4,316.0 4372.8 4340.4 4,627.9 
Supermarkets 54,343.6 56,874.1 59,760.9 62,196.3 63,512.5 
Convenience and specialty food stores 7,694.4 8,371.4 8,806.9 9,128.6 9,356.4 
Beer, wine and liquor stores 12,696.7 13,293.7 13,789.8 14,343.9 15,160.3 
Pharmacies and personal care stores 20,410.4 21,266.6 22,/69.3 23,642.7 26,070.3 
Clothing stores 14,220.0 14,567.1 15,311.6 16,069.3 17,248.5 
Shoe, clothing accessories and 
jewellery stores 4,925.6 4,903.8 4,876.8 4,981.3 5,400.3 
General merchandise stores 38,419.5 40,011.0 42,123.7 43,758.4 46,518.3 
Department stores 20,112.5 20,800.8 21,849.9 Xx 
Other general merchandise stores! 18,307.0 19,210.2 20,273.8 x 

Sporting goods, hobby, music and book 
stores 8,501.2 8,676.1 8,831.4 9,379.3 10,003.1 
Miscellaneous store retailers? 8, 462. 8 8,870.7 9,446.1 9,613.1 10,292.8 
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Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 

1. Includes warehouse clubs and superstores and all other general merchandise stores. 

2. Includes florists; office supply and stationary stores; gift, novelty and souvenir stores; used merchandise stores; pet and 
pet supply stores; art dealers: mobile home dealers; and all other miscellaneous store retailers. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0014. 
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Table 26.6 Retail trade, by province and territory, 2002 to 2006 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 
$ millions 
Canada 319,525.4 331,143.4 346,721.5 366,170.7 389,567.4 — 
Newfoundland and Labrador 5,407.0 5,736.3 5755.0 5,825.9 6,042.4 - 
Prince Edward Island 1,369.0 1,382.6 1,384.7 1,423.9 1,481.3 
Nova Scotia 9,839.5 10,014.9 10,296.5 10,526.9 11,191.8 | 
New Brunswick 7,786.8 7,826.8 7,962.7 8,326.1 8,834.8 
Quebec 72,099.0 Thaproraoyy 78,517.9 82,532.5 86,762.8 
Ontario 120,992.0 202230 129,085.8 135,320.6 140,835.4 — 
Manitoba 10,569.5 10,953.2 11,691.6 12,381.3 12,938.3 
Saskatchewan 9,388.8 9,858.1 10,259.4 10,796.1 11,494.7 
Alberta 37,662.7 39,317.8 43,371.6 48 493.0 56,046.6 
British Columbia 43,265.0 44 421.0 47,216.6 49 286.3 52,626.9 © 
Yukon 413.9 421.6 414.0 433.9 451.1 © 
Northwest Territories 505.0 529.9 532.1 574.8 599.6 
Nunavut ei i2 232.9 Zoo 249.2 261.8 | 


ew RES IEE PAD NRT AD I ORATION PINE LT AT 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0014. 


Table 26.7 Non-store retailers, financial estimates, by trade group, 2005 


eres yer er ee ee Oe eT 


All non-store Electronic shopping and Vending machine Fuel dealers Other direct selling | 


Sat oe es 


retailers mail-order houses operators and coffee establishments | 
service operators 
$ thousands 

Total operating revenue 12,767,494 3,953,575 651,293 6,520,859 1,641,767 
Sales of goods for 
resale 11,999,059 3,666,871 626,708 6,292,204 1,413,276 | 
Opening inventory 596,065 356,814 40,190 100,796 98,265 
Purchases 8,556,557 2,330,999 290,643 5,092,030 842,886 
Closing inventory 679,224 409,465 38,477 101,620 129,662 
Cost of goods sold 8,638,117 Zag. ialit 314,697 5,137,750 852,558 
Total operating 
expenses 3,190,329 1,323,694 292,653 898,196 675,786 
Total labour | 
remuneration 1,080,116 352,130 119,244 367,560 241,183 
a a ad OLR AN ES SOS RR NE EE oC RAN RN ST SANNA NE A RT PTI IT 


Note: North American industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0012. 
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Science and technology 


OVERVIEW 


Science fiction is not what it used to be. In 
our technology-dependent world, it is no 
longer part of an inaccessible dream world— 
science is central to daily Canadian life. 


Biotechnology and chemistry deliver new 
drugs, high-tech firms release the newest 
must-have gadgets at an unprecedented 

pace, and research programs regularly 
generate leading-edge innovations in artificial 
intelligence, nanotechnology, robotics, 
photonics, geomatics and aeronautics. 


Less noticeable in daily life are the ways that 
industry uses science to improve how our 
resources are extracted, refined, delivered 
and sustained. In a world where science 

has drastically changed our understanding 
of our impact on the environment, science 
also helps us to develop alternative energy 
sources, more sustainable growth and 
healthier products. 


Chart 27.1 


Gross domestic expenditures on research and development, by sector 
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1992 


9% 


16% 


40% 


HH Federal government 
Business enterprises 
| Private non-profit organizations 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0001. 
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The impact of science is huge. It improves 
our quality of life, boosts our economy and 
strengthens our industries. Today, hundreds 
of thousands of talented Canadians across 
the country—in private industry, government 
labs and university research programs—are 
pushing science in new directions. 


Who funds science? 


Canada invests significantly in scientific 
research and development (R&D). In 2006, 
Canadian universities, hospitals, government 
laboratories and businesses planned to spend 
$28.4 billion on R&D, more than double the 
spending of a decade earlier. This total—the 
gross domestic expenditures on research and 
development (GERD)—refers to all money 
spent on R&D performed within the country 
in a given year. 


SORES RTH NER RON US SARIS TRH IGT uETEBUSESPOINDE HE 


2006 


47% 


Provincial governments 
C] Higher education institutions 
— Foreign sector 
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OVERVIEW 


GERD represents the total spending on R&D 
performed within a country from all funding 
sources, as well as funding from abroad. 

It excludes payments sent abroad for R&D 
performed in other countries. 


GERD is a key benchmark for determining 
the research intensity in a given country 
and for making national and international 
comparisons. More GERD funding generally 
reflects the creation of more scientific 
knowledge. 


In 2006, business enterprises were 

expected to account for $13.2 billion, 

or nearly half of total planned funding 

of GERD. The federal government was 
projected to fund $5.2 billion, and higher 
education institutions, $4.9 billion. Another 
$900 million was anticipated from private, 
non-profit organizations, a sector that has 
increased its R&D funding almost 300% since 
1992. The remaining funding was expected 
to come from provincial governments 

($1.6 billion) and from abroad ($2.4 billion). 


In 2004, Canada ranked 12 out of 30 
member countries of the Organisation of 
Economic Co-operation and Development 


Chart 27.2 
Federal spending on science and 
technology activities 


$ billions 
6 


5 - GR&D' MRSA 


4 


1 


0 


1996/1997 2001/2002 


1. Research and experimental development. 
2. Related scientific activities. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 
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Biotechnology revenues and research and 
yu aba Scpguanre: by sector, 2005 


SE SRL SPREE DEOL REESE NGL ECE BENELLI! LEED ISELELEE NSLS LED 


Firms Revenues Research and 
development 
expenditures 

number $ millions 

All innovative 

biotech firms 532 4,191 1,703 
Human Health 303 2,955 1,486 
Agriculture and food 

processing 130 1,075 157 
Environment 54 Wii 34 
Other 45 41 27 


ALATA 


Source: “Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. "88- 003- XIE. 


(OECD) in terms of the percentage of gross 
domestic product (GDP) spent on R&D. 
Canada spent 2.0% of its GDP, compared 
with an OECD average of 2.3%. Some of the 
biggest spenders were Finland at 3.5% and 
Japan at 3.1%. 


In the 2006/2007 fiscal year, the federal 
government planned to spend $9.2 billion 
on science and technology (S&T), including 
$5.7 billion on research and experimental 
development. 


Spending grows 


The share of federal science and technology 
(S&T) spending allocated to the natural 
sciences and engineering was $6.9 billion 
in 2006/2007, or 74% of total spending, 
down from a high of 78% in 2002/2003. 
Only 30% of the $2.4 billion allocated to 
the social sciences is allocated to R&D, with 
the rest going to related scientific activities, 
such as data collection, maintaining national 
standards and testing, feasibility studies and 
policy research. 


From 2000/2001 to 2006/2007, Canadian 
federal government spending on S&T 
advanced 39% (in current dollars). Most 

of this gain came in 2001/2002, when the 
federal government invested an additional 
$1.5 billion, up 22% from the previous fiscal 
year. 


a 


OVERVIEW 


University institutions and research hospitals _virus-resistant crops or produce new burn 
are also expanding funding of their science treatments. 

programs. In 2000, higher education was 
responsible for 14% of GERD; by 2006, their 
share was 17%. During the same period, the 
business sector increased its share of GERD 
from 45% to 47%. 


In 2005, more than 13,400 Canadians were 
involved in biotechnology activities at 532 
innovative biotech firms in Canada—firms 
that are developing new products or 
processes. More than three out of four of 
these companies are in the three provinces 


Who’s minding the lab? that account for more than 90% of 
biotechnology revenues: Quebec, Ontario 
More than 36,000 full-time federal and British Columbia. 


government jobs were devoted to science and 
technology (S&T) activities in 2006/2007, 3% 
more than in 2005/2006. Sixty-one percent of 
those jobs were involved in related scientific 
activities in 2006/2007. 


Altogether, Canada’s biotech firms generated 
$4.2 billion in 2005 and spent $1.7 billion 
on R&D. Most are fairly small, employing 
fewer than 50 people. However, the 

50 largest companies—those with at least 
The natural sciences and engineering field 150 employees—accounted for more than 
accounted for 68% of the estimated total two-thirds of the revenues. 

personnel spending in 2006/2007, of which 
54% were engaged in R&D. Personnel in the 
social sciences and humanities accounted 
for 32% of the total, of which only 7% were 
engaged in R&D. 


Biotechnology related to human health 
remains the most significant biotechnology 
sector in terms of number of firms, 
employment, R&D and revenues. 


Canadian scientists are also pushing the { Selected sources \ 
frontiers of knowledge and are major ' ] 
players in cutting-edge sciences such I '’Statistice Canada ' 


as biotechnology, where they develop - ee 
e Federal Scientific Activities. Annual. 


88-204-XIE 
Chart 27.3 
Biotechnology firms, by size, 2005 
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Innovation Analysis Bulletin. Irregular. 
88-003-XIE 


NRRL ANAS ORSES | 


Large | © Science, Innovation and Electronic 
10% : Information Division Research Papers. 
Irregular. 88FOO17MIE 


e Science, Innovation and Electronic | 
Information Division Working Papers. ; 
Occasional. 88FOOO6XIE i 


Medium 
16% 


: ¢ Science Statistics. Irregular. 88-001-XIE 


ROSS SES ISA HENS ROE SD NL SE EEO NIB UT RET NO NT I TE 


Small 
75% 


Notes: Small (0 to 50 employees) 

Medium (50 to 149 employees) 

Large (more than 150 employees) 

Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-003-XWE. 
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As Canadians age and face rising health 

care costs, many are considering the link 
between health and diet. The functional 

food and nutraceutical industry is seizing the 
opportunity—389 firms in Canada generated 
$2.9 billion in revenues from these products 
in 2004/2005 and employed 13,000 people. 


These firms develop products—which are 
taken as foods or supplements—directly from 
natural sources to benefit human health. 

Of those total revenues, $1.6 billion came 
from companies selling just nutraceuticals, 
$824 million was from firms specializing 

in functional foods and $443 million from 
companies selling both. 


Today, 10,000 functional foods and nutra- 
ceutical products are available on store 
shelves, and R&D is expanding the product 
line. The industry spent $75 million in 2004 
on R&D specifically for functional foods or 


Chart 27.4 


nutraceuticals. This amounted to 46% of the 
total funds these firms spent on R&D. 


The share of funds devoted to functional 
foods and nutraceuticals R&D was 

lowest, 39%, among firms that only sell 
nutraceuticals. Yet these firms also had the 
highest share of sales from functional foods 
and nutraceuticals, 57%. This indicates that 
most nutraceutical products are already on 
the market and generating revenues. 


The number of Canadian firms producing 
functional foods or nutraceuticals grew from 
294 in 2002 to 389 in 2004. These products 
pose not just a domestic opportunity but also 
a chance for international growth. The United 
States is a major market for the $545 million 
worth of functional foods and nutraceutical 
products these firms export. 


Firms with functional food or nutraceutical-related activities, 2004 


number 
200 
Whe) 
150 


Number of firms 
@ Functional foods only 
O Nutraceuticals only 
DB Both functional foods and nutraceuticals 


poem mE ETI NAA TEENA ECTS ET IIE ER LGL IE SIS LT ITI 


$ billions 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
0.8 
0.6 
0.4 
0.2 


0.0 
Revenues! 


1. The estimate for revenues for firms with both functional food and nutraceutical-related activities should be used with caution. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-003-XIE. 
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Persistence pays off 


Every year, thousands of companies across 
Canada take on R&D projects to advance 
science and develop new products and 
services. But according to the Research and 
Development in Canadian Industry Survey, 
only a minority of these companies maintain 
R&D programs over long periods. 


Of the 31,200 companies doing some 

form of R&D from 1994 to 2002, only 

5% (1,700 firms) were ‘persistent’ R&D 
performers. The survey grouped firms 
according to their annual R&D spending—a 
gauge of the strength of a firm’s R&D 
program. It found that the R&D spending 
group a firm belonged to influenced their 
persistence with R&D. Firms that spent $10 
million or more on R&D in 1994 had longer- 
lasting programs than firms that spent less 
than $100,000 that year. Nearly one-third of 


Chart 27.5 


the highest annual spenders reported R&D 
activity in all nine years from 1994 to 2002; 
only 3% of the lowest spending group—less 
than $100,000—reported undertaking R&D 
for that long. This pattern reflects different 
R&D approaches firms take—large spenders 
view R&D as a program, whereas small 
spenders see it as a short-term project. 


Average annual R&D spending by all firms 
was $1.7 million in 2001 and $1.6 million 

in 2002—a reflection of the market setbacks 
in the ‘dot-com’ and telecommunications 
equipment sectors. Still, this was nearly 
triple the average annual spending in 1994. 
Moreover, the total spent on R&D by industry 
was projected to reach $14.8 billion in 2006, 
86% more than in 1996. From 1994 to 2002, 
the number of firms spending $10 million or 
more per year on R&D nearly doubled. 


Persistence of R&D Re enmancey Dye Poca amount bgt eX PO RU ranes, 1994 to 2002 
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R&D expenditures per firm 


$10,000,000 
or more 


$1,000,000 to 
$9,999,999 


$500,000 to 
$999,999 


$200,000 to 
$499,999 


$100,000 to 
$199,999 


Less than 
$100,000 


0 ) 10 
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% of firms doing R&D from 1994 to 2002 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-003-XIE. 
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Ihe researchers and developers 


Scientific researchers and technicians are in 
demand. From 1980 to 2004, the number of 
full-time researchers, technicians and support 
staff engaged in R&D in Canada grew 140%, 
from 83,000 to 199,000. The number of 
researchers more than tripled; the number of 
technicians nearly doubled. 


Canada has 7.2 researchers per 1,000 
workers—above the OECD average of 6.9. 
The United States has 9.6 per 1,000 workers, 
and Japan has the highest, 10.4 per 1,000. 


Natural sciences and engineering attract by 
far the most R&D employees—almost 90% 
of researchers, technicians and support staff 
in 2004. Business enterprises employed 
73%, higher education institutions, 18% and 
federal and provincial governments, 9%. 


At postsecondary institutions, R&D spending 
climbed from $5.1 billion in 1999 to 
$9.0 billion in 2004. The number of R&D 


Chart 27.6 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 
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personnel in higher education surged 6% 
from 2003 to 2004. Since 2002, Canada’s 
ranks of R&D personnel in higher education 
have grown slightly faster than in many 
OECD countries. 


The concentration of R&D personnel across 
Canada reflects regional spending patterns. 
Ontario and Quebec are home to most of 
Canada’s research facilities. These provinces 
accounted for 76% of all R&D personnel in 
2004. About 10% of R&D personnel worked 
in British Columbia that year, while another 
7% worked in Alberta. 


In Newfoundland and Labrador, two out 

of three R&D personnel work in the higher 
education and private non-profit sectors, as 
do one out of two in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The majority (62% to 70%) of 
R&D personnel in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia work in the business sector. 


LCS ORNS ESET DIL EEE SETI, 


| 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


Canadian universities and research hospitals 
are commercializing more of the inventions 
coming from their laboratories. They are 
also capitalizing on those with the highest 
potential via spin-off companies, creating 50 
of them in 2003 and 2004 alone. 


Universities and research hospitals unveiled 
1,432 inventions in 2004, up 26% from 
2003. They also received nearly 400 patents 
for these new technologies. At the end 

of 2004, 50% of the patents they held in 
Canada had been licensed, assigned or 
otherwise commercialized, compared with 
35% at the end of 2003. 


As of the end of 2004, universities and their 
research hospitals had created 968 spin-off 

firms. They cover many industries and focus 
on high-tech inventions such as engineering 
-and medical devices manufacturing and 
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computer systems design. One in three spin- 
offs was incorporated from 1995 to 1999; 
64% of them are still going concerns in their 
early active stages. In 2004, 33 universities 
and hospitals provided space to 87 start-up 
companies. In 2003, 25 institutions provided 
space to 74 start-ups. 


Sponsored research funding totalled 

$5.0 billion in 2004, of which 68% went to 
institutions in Ontario and Quebec. Those 
two provinces accounted for 57% of the 
inventions disclosed in 2004. 


Prairie universities received 18% of 
sponsored research dollars, unveiled 21% 

of the nation’s inventions and accounted for 
26% of patents issued. British Columbia’s 
institutions also overachieved, using 10% of 
total research funding and generating 17% of 
all inventions. Atlantic Canada’s institutions 
account for 7% of all spin-off companies 
created to date. 


Universities and teaching hospitals’ share of research funding and inventions, by region, 


2004 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88FOOOGXIE. 
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Table 27.1 Federal expenditures on science and technology, by province and territory, 


1999/2000 to 2004/2005 


RNS NE OCA RARE IE NSM SE SR NT NTO ON SALLIE T TILE 


1999 


72000 2000/2001 2001/2002 200 


$ millions 


Canada (including the National 
Capital Region) 


National Capital Region! 


Canada (excluding the National 
Capital Region) 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec? 

Ontario? 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia 


Yukon, Northwest Territories 
and Nunavut 


nmi 


iL Federal intramural expenditures only. 


5,640 
1,981 


3,659 
87 

20 
ow 
72 
833 
1,309 
161 
131 
301 
528 


20 


6,084 
2,130 


3,954 
101 
29 
220 
68 
1,017 
1,347 
190 
148 
327 
479 


28 


7,476 
2,603 


4,873 
95 

26 
225 
82 
1,381 
1,653 
211 
165 
476 
525 


34 


2/2003 


7,300 
2,608 


4,692 
117 
24 
247 
102 
1,243 
1,582 
214 
151 
395 
582 


35 


9. Includes extramural expenditures of the National Capital Region executed within the province. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 


7,976 
2,642 


5,333 
121 
33 
257 
100 
1,328 
2,038 
194 
159 
469 
588 


46 


2004/2005 


8,156 
2,708 


5,448 
137 
39 
294 
122 
1,352 
1,967 
226 
157 
474 
645 


35 
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Table 27.2 Federal expenditures on research and development, by activity, 2001/2002 to 


2006/2007 


OM TS TD 


Research and development and related 
scientific activities 


Research and development 
Current expenditures 
Administration of extramural programs 
Capital expenditures 
Related scientific activities 
Data collection 
Information services 
Special services and studies 
Education support 
Administration of extramural programs 
Capital expenditures 


8,169 
4,989 
4,571 
213 
205 
3,180 
1,611 
618 
513 
286! 
49 
103 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 
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8,014 
4,927 
4,492 
227 
208 
3,087 
1,498 
679 
588 
Wins 
54 


91 
G Includes a $125 million grant to the Pierre Elliott Trudeau Foundation. . 


$ millions 
8,765 8,935 
5,462 5,455 
5,033 5,033 
257 269 
172 152 
3,303 3,480 
1,618 1,702 
663 679 
615 666 
206 230 
56 58 


145 


146 


9,228 
55751 
5,314 
282 
154 
3,477 
1,699 
708 
644 
253 
58 
115 
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EEE GE OE RM cae OCS ETS SRN ALL TRA TTT NT NT ER EE 
2001/2002 2002/2003 2003/2004 2004/2005 2005/2006? 2006/2007? 


9,185 
5,663 
5,259 
275 
128 
3,523 
1,719 
717 
655 
267 
61 
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Table 27.3 Gross domestic expenditures on research and development, by the performing 


Performing sector 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 
2005? 
2006? 
Funding sector 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 
2005? 
2006 


1. Includes private 


10,260 
10,770 
11,338 
12,184 
13,341 
13,754 
13,817 
14,634 
16,088 
17,637 
20,580 
23,169 
23,539 
24,337 
26,003 
27,174 
28,357 


10,260 
10,770 
11,338 
12,184 
13,341 
13,754 
13,817 
14,634 
16,088 
17,637 
20,580 
23,169 
23,539 
24,337 
26,003 
27,174 
28,357 


non-profit organizations. 


and funding sectors, 1990 to 2006 


2. Estimates, as a complete survey was not conducted. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 


Federal Provincial ‘Business Higher ~~ Foreign 

government governments enterprises education sources 
$ millions 

1,654 302 5,169 3,033 

1,685 328 Bion) 3,292 

1,716 293 5,7422 3,519 

leffeve 269 6,424 3,660 

fos 260 7,5672 3,675 

Wen 254 7,991 3,691 

1,792 242 7,997 3,697 

1,720 214 8,739 3,879 

1,743 216 9,682 4,370 

1,859 233 10,400 5,082 

2,080 255 12,395 5,793 

2,103 307 14,272 6,424 

2,190 315 13,516 7,455 

2,083 315 13,704 8,143 

2,083 326 14,441 9,037 

2,162 336 14,655 9,900 

2,145 345 14,850 10,890 

2,859 641 3,960 1,618 949 

2,946 696 4,113 eco 1,013 

3,109 644 4.4452 1,867 1,049 

3,156 665 025 1,892 1,170 

3,094 663 58742 1,914 1,498 

2,989 652 6,288 1,926 1,590 

2,815 629 6,396 1,905 1,714 

2,813 658 7,031 1,971 1,794 

2,831 639 7,354 2,339 2,553 

3,216 770 7,917 2,649 2,705 

3,560 878 9,224 2,892 3,580 

4,096 1,048 11,643 2,928 2,918 

4,254 1,185 12,086 3,462 1,924 

4,533 1,396 12,057 3,589 2N25 

4,666 1,407 12,743 4,126 2,332 

4,978 1,520 13,004 4,498 2,375 

rei 1,644 13,245 1848 . 2,416 
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Table 27.4 Federal expenditures on research and development, by the performing and 
funding provinces, 1990 to 2004 


A TT TT TT TT EE 


Canada’ _ National Canada?” “Newfoundland s ~ Prince Nova 
Capital and Edward Scotia 
Region Labrador Island 
$ millions 
Performing province 
1990 1,654 711 943 35 10 81 
1991 1,685 733 952 35 10 81 
1992 1,716 753 963 oo 9 ie 
1993 1,757 774 983 36 11 75 
1994 1,753 789 964 33 11 84 
1995 1,727 805 922 27 9 77 
1996 1,792 771 1,021 25 10 79 
1997 1,720 757 963 23 10 70 
1998 1,743 812 931 26 10 Th 
1999 1,859 808 1,051 25 12 72 
2000 2,080 889 1,191 30 16 88 
2001 2,103 926 TART 20 16 70 
2002 2,190 1,015 1,175 32 8 76 
2003 2,083 999 1,084 23 12 65 
2004 2,083 960 1,123 2a 10 81 
Funding province 
1990 2,859 711 2,148 56 11 133 
1991 2,946 as 2,213 54 12 135 
1992 3,109 748 2,361 62 10 125 
1993 3,156 767 2,388 59 2 120 
1994 3,094 784 2,310 52 12 127 
1995 2,989 796 2,193 42 11 113 
1996 2,815 755 2,060 42 12 112 
1997 2,813 740 2,073 40 11 107 
1998 2,831 798 2,033 44 12 113 
1999 3,216 796 2,420 48 14 113 
2000 3,560 872 2,688 54 19 129 
2001 4,096 907 3,189 52 20 121 
2002 4,254 994 3,260 63 13 134 
2003 4,533 983 3,550 59 20 132 


2004 4,666 945 3,721 60 19 157 
1. Includes the National Capital Region, Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. Penns 
9 Includes the Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut; excludes the National Capital Region. 
3. Quebec and Ontario figures exclude federal government expenditures performed in the National Capital Region. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 
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Quebec? Ontario? Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Brunswick Columbia 
$ millions 
36 215 249 94 50 il 95 
37 217 251 95 51 78 96 
36 234 274 81 56 78 86 
33 250 276 83 54 75 88 
28 225 253 79 48 93 103 
29 218 259 71 52 98 81 
32 226 348 Mt 47 94 78 
29 212 302 59 74 96 83 
31 226 276 49 54 94 85 
32 250 322 58 60 108 106 
27 350 314 69 62 116 Wh 
26 373 328 77 63 98 96 
46 370 324 72 53 92 99 
30 314° 351 63 54 87 80 
26 320 329 73 54 110 91 
56 550 730 131 78 162 240 
54 568 746 oe 84 168 258 
54 634 848 119 89 167 252 
63 660 849 121 87 164 251 
60 592 799 119 82 190 270 
60 580 756 108 81 207 234 
44 546 719 108 75 191 206 
4] 547 744 88 96 195 200 
44 540 737 82 Hil 183 198 
49 868 98 103 218 238 
42 899 113 121 234 263 
45 1,126 126 123 284 290 
68 1,118 ey 113 282 340 
61 1,289 132 121 325 349 
58 Wei 148 124 339 427 
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Table 27.5 Gross domestic expenditure on research and development, by province, 1992, 
1996, 2000 and 2004 


1992 1996 2000 2004 
$ millions 
Canada (including the National Capital Region)! 11,338 13,817 20,580 26,003 
National Capital Region 753 Tin 889 960 
Canada (excluding the National Capital Region)! 10,585 13,046 19,691 25,043 
Newfoundland and Labrador 110 103 138 169 
Prince Edward Island 14 ie 36 40 
Nova Scotia 233 257 363 446 
New Brunswick 122 150 161 222 
Quebec? shall: 3,801 5,680 7,161 
Ontario2 4,818 6,176 9,564 11,720 
Manitoba 281 295 412 519 
Saskatchewan 235 233 376 422 
Alberta 779 1,007 pean 2,053 
British Columbia _ 879 at 002 1 616 2,282 
1. In includes the Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. iin] 
9. Quebec and Ontario figures exclude federal government expenditures performed in the National Capital Region. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 
Table 27.6 Gross domestic expenditures on research and development, health sector 
compared with all sectors, 1988 to 2005 

—_—TTAllsectors ew Health soctor. ke 

$ millions $ millions % of all sectors $ per capita 
1988 9,045 1,221 13.5 46 
1989 9,516 1,365 14.3 50 
1990 10,260 1,551 15.4 56 
1991 10,767 1,665 15.5 59 
1992 11,338 1,783 15.7 63 
1993 12,184 2,006 16.5 70 
1994 13,342 2,105 15.8 73 
1995 13,754 2,196 16.0 75 
1996 13,816 AW 16.8 78 
1997 14,634 2,447 16.7 82 
1998 16,088 2,692 16.7 89 
1999 17,637 2,967 16.8 98 
2000 20,635 3,560 Wis 116 
2001 23,206 4,159 17.9 134 
2002 23,382 5,050 21.6 161 
2003 23,992 5,234 21.8 165 
2004 25,259 5,574 22.1 174 
2005? 26,268 5,953 227, 184 


Source: Slatistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0001, 358-0001 and 384-0036, and Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 
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Table 27.7 Business enterprises’ research and development expenditures, by province and 
territory, 1999 to 2004 


BETES ESTED DEERE ASE SLED TE CRIN OEE LO NEB USD EISS RE Neon ee core pene 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


$ millions 
Canada 10,400 12,395 14,272 13,516 13,704 14,441 
Newfoundland and Labrador 18 20 21 21 26 26 
Prince Edward Island 3 5 6 4 if 6 
Nova Scotia 62 67 91 95 77 89 
New Brunswick 39 40 45 64 62 75 
Quebec 3,047 3,642 4,158 4131 4154 4,308 
Ontario 5,799 6,856 7,900 7,064 7,241 7,457 
Manitoba 148 133 173 150 136 165 
Saskatchewan 78 76 87 Wl 84 111 
Alberta 490 583 710 782 790 892 
British Columbia 714 973 1,080 1,092 27 1,309 
Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut - 0 1 0 1 3 


Note: Expenditures on performing ‘research and ‘development. PIAGET RES 17 UE Se SNEED Me o> eine 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 


Table 27.8 Intellectual property management at universities and research hospitals, 1999 


to 2005 
1999 2001 2003 ~ 2004 ~ 2005? 
% 
Institutions engaged in intellectual property management 61 66 72 76 
number 

Full-time equivalent employees engaged 
in intellectual property management 178 221 255 280 
Research contracts 5,748 8,247 11,432 14,324 - 
Invention disclosures 893 1,105 plies 1,432 1,475 
Inventions protected! 549 682 527 629 744 
Inventions declined by the institution bs x 256 355 323 
Patent applications 656 932 PeOZ 1,264 1,427 
Patents issued 349 381 347 397 374 
Patents held 1,915 2,133 3,047 3,827 3,953 
New licences and options 232 354 422 494 577 
Active licences and options 1,165 1,424 1,756 2,022 2,216 


| $ thousands 
Operational expenditures for intellectual 


property management 22,018 28,505 36,419 36,927 

Value of research contracts 393,358 527,051 810,431 940,993 a 
Income from intellectual property 24,745 52,910 55,925 51,210 Sone 
Vaiue of remaining equity held by the 

nstitution in publicly traded spin-offs 54,560 45,120 52 gol 49 872 

‘nvestment in spin-offs raised with the 

Assistance of the institution + eee ae = 36,421 aes 


Note: Data were not collected for 2000 and 2002 s since e the “Survey of ‘intellectual Property Commercialization in the Higher 
Education Sector was conducted on an occasional basis from 1998 to 2003. 


|. Resulted in protection activity. 
source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0025. 
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Table 27.9 University enrolment in natural and applied science and technology programs, 
_by sex, 2000/2001 to 2004/2005 


nena 


2000/2001 2001/2002 2002/2003 +~+~«2003/2004-~=~=«004/2005 


number 
All instructional programs 
Both sexes! 850,572 886,605 933,870 993,246 1,014,486 
Men 362,271 376,884 397,167 419,463 429,006 
Women 488,145 509,586 536,640 573,931 585,249 
Physical and life sciences 
and technologies 
Both sexes! 79,140 80,553 83,616 91,719 96,441 
Men 35,766 36,396 37,329 40,692 42,738 
Women 43,368 44,154 46,284 51,015 53,697 
Mathematics, computer and 
information sciences 
Both sexes! 43,527 46,377 45,897 44,190 40,929 
Men 30,801 32,958 33,165 32,304 29,880 
Women PATH 13,419 12,732 11,865 11,004 
Architecture, engineering and 
related technologies 
Both sexes! 70,023 74,817 81,087 85,776 86,451 
Men 53,640 57,432 62,376 66,522 67,332 
Women 16,380 17,385 18,708 19,242 19,116 
Agriculture, natural resources 
and conservation 
Both sexes! 15,420 14,841 14,487 14,613 14,640 
Men 7,491 6,930 6,666 6,579 6,588 


Women 7, 929 7,908 7,821 8,028 8,052 


a a ASO ARE ECA DMNA SEES LY LOE SECT 


Notes: Figures are rounded to the nearest five. 
Historical data coded with the University Student Information System classification have been converted to the 
Classification of Instructional Programs 2000. 
1. Figures may not add up to the totals because of the exclusion of the ‘sex unknown’ category in the table or because of 
rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0013. 
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Seniors 


OVERVIEW 


Like most industrialized countries, Canada is 
seeing an increase in its senior population. 
In recent decades, the Canadian population 
aged 65 and older has grown—it totalled 
4.3 million in 2006. 


Seniors comprised 13% of Canada’s 
population in 2006, compared with 10% in 
1981 and only 5% in 1921. By 2056, the 
share of the population aged 65 and older 
may reach 27%. Women are the majority 
among seniors—56% of persons aged 65 and 


older and 64% of those 80 and older in 2006. 


The most rapid growth is in the older age 
groups. In 2006, 3.6% of the population was 
aged 80 and older—this figure could reach 
10% by 2056. 


The percentage of seniors varies greatly from 
one census metropolitan area to another. In 
2006, St. Catharines—Niagara and Victoria 
had the largest shares, followed by Trois- 


Chart 28.1 
Population projections, 65 years and older 
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Note: Medium growth scenario. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 91-520-XIE. 
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Rivieres and Thunder Bay. Proportionally 
fewer seniors live in Calgary, St. John’s, 
Oshawa, Edmonton and Ottawa-Gatineau. 
From 1986 to 2004, the share of seniors grew 
the most in Saguenay, Trois-Riviéres and 
Greater Sudbury. 


Family status 


In 2001, 93% of seniors lived in private 
households and 7% in collective dwellings— 
primarily health care institutions such as 
nursing homes and hospitals. The proportion 
of seniors living in an institution ranged 
between 2% for those aged 65 to 74 and 
32% for those aged 85 and older. 


In all age groups, a larger proportion of 
seniors lived with a spouse in 2001 than in 
1981: 54% of seniors aged 65 to 74 lived 
with a spouse, up from 51% in 1981. The gap 


FALL ST LANL 


2036 2046 2056 
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in life expectancy between men and women 
has narrowed since the late 1970s. 


In 2001, most seniors living with their spouse 
had marriage as their form of union, since 
most had gotten together when legal marriage 
was the only socially acceptable option. 
Thus, only 2% of seniors lived common-law 
in 2001, compared with 14% of couples aged 
25 to 54. 


The share of seniors aged 85 and older who 
live alone has changed dramatically: 22% 

of them lived alone in 1981, compared with 
34% in 2001. The share of seniors aged 65 to 
74 living alone has remained stable at 22%. 


Senior women were twice as likely as senior 
men to live alone in 2001. Women’s longer 
life expectancy helps explain this, as does 
men’s tendency to marry younger women. 
Since women enjoy a greater probability of 
outliving their spouse, they are more likely to 
be living alone late in life. 


Financial status 


Canadian seniors’ financial status has 
improved significantly over the last 25 years. 


Chart 28.2 
Median income of seniors, by family type 
and sex 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0605. 
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Seniors’ income, by source, 2005 


number of  $ thousands 
seniors 

Total employment income 790,360 14,494,560 
Investment income 2,385,030 13,660,905 
Total government transfers 4,095,270 52,657,997 
Private pensions 2,415,010 35,800,725 
Registered Retirement Savings 
Plans 415,630 2,595,343 
Other income 


. 1,082,520 
Note: Population aged 65 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0035. 


4,549,203 


The median after-tax income of elderly 
married couples in 2005 dollars rose from 
$29,000 in 1980 to $38,900 in 2005, an 
increase of 34%. Across the provinces, 

their median after-tax income ranged from 
$28,700 in Newfoundland and Labrador to 
$44,100 in Ontario. The incomes of seniors 
not living with family members rose by even 
higher percentages in this period. 


Greater access to the Canada and Quebec 
pension plans has done much to improve 
seniors’ financial status, as has the expanded 
coverage of private employer-sponsored 
pension plans. Also, a greater proportion of 
seniors are now eligible to collect benefits 
from the Canada and Quebec pension 
plans. This has helped substantially lower 
the percentage of seniors in low income—in 
2005, that percentage was lower in Canada 
than in most industrialized countries. This is 
a marked change from the 1970s, when the 
percentage of low income seniors in Canada 
was among the highest of the industrialized 
countries. 


Seniors are now getting a smaller proportion 
of their total income from government 
transfers such as Old Age Security benefits, 
the Guaranteed Income Supplement and the 
Spouse’s Allowance than in the early 1980s. 
Still, 97% of seniors received income from 
one or more of these sources in 2005, and 
these sources accounted for 32% of senior 
women’s income. 


From 1980 to 1992, the share of men aged 
65 and older with employment earnings 


dropped from 24% to 13%. By 2005, it had 
rebounded to 24%. 


Health status 


During the twentieth century, life expectancy 
at 65 in Canada increased dramatically. In 
1901, a 65-year-old could expect to live 

an additional 11 years; by 2001, this had 
increased to 19 years. 


Cancer and heart disease are the leading 
causes of death for those 65 and older, 
followed by stroke and respiratory 
diseases. According to a study of factors 
associated with death in seniors over an 
eight-year period, psychological distress 
strongly predicted death in women, as did 
widowhood in men. 


Arthritis (or rheumatism) and high blood 
pressure were the chronic health conditions 
most often reported by seniors in 2005, 
especially women. The frequency of these 
two chronic conditions may rise in the future, 
since obesity—a factor closely linked to 

the probability of developing each of these 
disorders—has been rising in recent years. 


Chart 28.3 
Older adults and seniors in good health, 
2003 
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Nevertheless, many seniors still fare 

very well, even though aging tends to be 
associated with a decline in general health 
and the onset of various activity limitations. 
In the 2003 Canadian Community Health 
Survey (CCHS), more than 7 seniors in 10 had 
good functional health, were independent in 
the activities of daily living and had a positive 
perception of their general health. 


However, the proportion of seniors in good 
functional health declines sharply with age. 
In 2003, 80% of seniors aged 65 to 74 either 
had no disabilities or had fully-corrected 
disabilities (wearing glasses, for example). 
This was true of only 37% of seniors aged 85 
and older. Declines by age are steepest for 
mobility and cognition. 


The 2003 CCHS data showed that exercising 
occasionally or frequently, drinking 
moderately, eating fruit and vegetables often, 
having a normal body weight, having low 
stress levels and feeling connected to the 
community all play an important role in 
seniors’ overall health. An eight-year follow- 
up of seniors surveyed in 1994/1995 showed 
that avoiding smoking, obesity, inactivity and 
heavy drinking helped seniors to stay healthy 
and increased their chances of recovering 
after an illness. 
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Senior Canadians are much more educated 
than were previous generations. Their 
education levels have increased considerably 
over the past decade—a change that is 
expected to continue in the coming years. 


From 1990 to 2006, the share of men aged 
65 and older with less than high school 
completion dropped from 63% to 46% and 
the percentage of postsecondary graduates 
increased. The same trends are evident 
among women aged 65 and older. 


The higher educational attainment is 
especially striking among Canadians 55 to 
64. The share of men in this age group with 
less than a high school education fell from 
53% in 1990 to 24% in 2006, while the share 
with a university degree jumped from 10% to 
22%. Even more striking, the share of women 
in this age group with a university degree 
tripled, from 5% to 17%. 


Chart 28.4 


Education attainment of adults aged 55 and older 
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These are the first baby boomers to reach 
their senior years. During the 1960s, they 
were the first generation to benefit when 
postsecondary education became accessible 
to a wider population than in the past. As 
successive waves of baby boomers enter 
their sixties, the proportion of seniors with 

a postsecondary education will continue 

to grow, and the overall education level of 
seniors will also continue to rise. 


Education level is clearly associated with 
particular behaviours and socioeconomic 
conditions, according to a recent study. For 
example, people—of all ages—with more 
education tend to have better health, are 
less likely to have a low income and are less 
likely to be socially isolated. 


Four million Canadians have reached the 
official retirement age—and aging for them 

is not necessarily synonymous with illness, 
dependency, poverty, inactivity or social 
withdrawal. Seniors aged 65 to 74 today 
devote less time to paid work than when they 
were aged 55 to 64, and more time to unpaid 
work in the home and leisure activities. 


Canadians aged 65 to 74 engaged in leisure 
activities for most of their day—7.8 hours for 
men and 7.2 hours for women in 2005. Men 
aged 75 and older spent even more time— 
8.0 hours a day—on leisure; women spent 
7.9 hours. Retired women spend more time 
than men on domestic chores, yet leisure 
activities still take up more of their day. 


Both men and women aged 65 to 74 in 2005 
devoted more time on average to active 
leisure—such as physical exercise, reading 
and going out and socializing—than to 


Chart 28.5 


passive leisure—such as watching television, 
listening to music or to the radio. Men aged 
75 and older spent the same number of hours 
on active leisure as on passive leisure. But 
active leisure continues to predominate later 
in life for women aged 75 and older. 


Women aged 65 to 74 spent more time than 
men that age doing unpaid work in 2005. On 
average, they also devoted the same number 
of hours to unpaid work as younger women. 
Men aged 65 to 74 spent, on average, more 
hours on unpaid work than those in the 
youngest age group. 


Seniors, especially those aged 65 to 74, are 
more satisfied with their life than those 25 to 
64. Whatever their age, the seniors who are 
the least healthy and the least satisfied are 
those who spend the most time on passive 
leisure. 


Time spent on leisure by adults aged 55 and older, 2005 
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Most seniors in Canada have access to 
either private or public transportation for 
getting around—for shopping, getting to 
appointments, visiting family and friends or 
taking part in leisure activities. 


In 2005, 98% of men and 95% of women 
aged 65 to 74 had access either to a vehicle 
in their household or to public transit. 
Although access to both these types of 
transportation is lower among seniors in older 
age groups, 86% of those aged 85 and older 
had such access in 2005. 


Public transit is a satisfactory option for many 
people of all ages, especially those who live 
downtown. However, access to a private 
vehicle does make it much easier to get 
around, especially in an emergency. In 2005, 
80% of all seniors had access to a household 
vehicle, compared with 91% of Canadians 
aged 55 to 64, while 71% of seniors aged 65 


Chart 28.6 


Seniors’ access to a household vehicle or public transportation, 2005 
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and older were able to drive a vehicle. Yet, 
proportionally fewer women aged 75 and 
older are able to drive. 


Seniors who have a valid driver's licence and 
own a vehicle are the most likely to leave 
their home at least once each day. In fact, 
they are two times less likely to remain at 
home all day on any given day than those 
who do not have access to a household 
vehicle or public transit. Seniors with access 
to their own vehicle are also more likely to 
do volunteer work. 


Very few seniors were completely without a 
means of transportation in 2005. However, 
people 85 and older, women, and seniors in 
rural areas are more likely to have limited 
transportation options. 
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Does inflation affect seniors 


Senior households have very different 
spending patterns than other households. 
However, inflation is not much different 
for seniors—prices rose 26.1% for their 
households from January 1992 to February 
2004, compared with 24.4% for other 
households. 


Seniors spend proportionally more on travel, 
recreation and sports services. The prices of 
some of their preferred forms of recreation 
have increased, such as cable subscriptions 
and travel. This pattern may contribute to 
higher inflation for senior households. 


However, seniors tend to spend 
proportionally less on transportation items, 
| such as new cars and gasoline, clothing and 
footwear, and alcohol and tobacco products. 
So they are less affected by changes in the 
prices of these products. However, the steady 
decline in electronic equipment prices has 


‘Chart 28.7 
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done less to lower the inflation rate for senior 
households than for households in general. 
Non-senior households spend more of their 
income on the latest electronic gadgetry, so 
the ongoing price declines have helped to 
moderate increases in the Consumer Price 
Index more for all households than for senior 
households. 


Whether seniors are homeowners or renters 
affects their inflation rate. From 1992 to 
2004, the national rate of inflation for seniors 
who were renters was 22.7%, compared with 
28.1% for seniors who owned their own 
homes. 


The average inflation rate for seniors during 
this period ranged from 21.2% in Quebec 
to 32.0% in Alberta. Seniors coped with 
inflation at or above the national average 
in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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Table 28.1 Population estimates and projections, by age group and by province and 


territory, selected years from 1981 to 2026 


0m ROD BME EATS IT I ELE IESE SSR SSE EIT LSA ET GT ELEE LEN DOE SELES EE LEE ELLEN LEE DL LEEE, 


1981 1991 
0 to 14 15 to 64 65 and older 0 to 14 15 to 64 65 and older 
thousands 
Canada 5,532.4 16,910.7 2,377.3 5,789.8 19,024.3 3,217.3 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 168.0 362.7 44.1 128.4 395.4 55a 
Prince Edward Island 30.6 78.2 15.0 29.4 83.8 Wel 
Nova Scotia 199.0 562.7 92.9 185.9 614.9 114.3 
New Brunswick 174.7 460.7 71.0 154.2 501.8 89.5 
Quebec 1,407.7 4,566.8 573.2 1,396.7 4,885.6 782.3 
Ontario 1,904.5 6,032.7 874.1 2,099.3 UAVS 1,205.3 
Manitoba 239.2 675.0 122.2 242.5 719.4 147.7 
Saskatchewan 239.5 619.8 116.5 239.2 622.4 144.1 
Alberta 548.8 1,580.4 165.0 611.2 1,748.6 232.9 
British Columbia 598.0 1,924.7 301.2 676.4 2,268.4 428.7 
Yukon 6.2 16.9 0.8 7.0 20.7 14 
Northwest Territories 
(including Nunavut) 16.2 30.0 1.4 fi < 3 
Northwest Territories r, - 3 11.0 26.5 12 
Nunavut : 8.5 182 0.4 
% 

Canada 22.3 68.1 9.6 20.7 67.9 11.5 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 29.2 63.1 TET Pere 68.2 9.6 
Prince Edward Island 24.7 63.2 12.1 22.5 64.3 131 
Nova Scotia Zor 65.8 10.9 20.3 67.2 123 
New Brunswick 24.7 65.2 10.0 20.7 67.3 12.0 
Quebec 210 69.7 8.8 19.8 69.2 11a 
Ontario 21.6 68.5 9.9 20.1 68.3 11.6 
Manitoba 28 65.1 11.8 21.9 64.8 13.3 
Saskatchewan 24.5 63.5 11.9 23.9 62.1 144 
Alberta 23.9 68.9 Ther? 23.6 67.4 9.0 
British Columbia ine 68.2 10.7 20.1 67.2 12a 
Yukon 25.9 70.9 She 24.3 71.8 3g 
Northwest Territories 
(including Nunavut) 34.1 63.0 3.0 - E 5 
Northwest Territories = 2 * 28.4 68.5 3.1 
Nunavut : : a 38.5 59.6 2.( 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051 “0001. i 
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2001 2006 2026 
Oto 14 15 to 64 65 and older 0 to 14 15to64 65 and older 0 to 14 15to64 65 and older 
thousands 


5,854.5 21,243.7 3,923.1 5,644.6 22,664.6 4,314.2 5,680.5 24,155.9 8,046.2 


89.3 369.4 63.3 78.3 362.4 69.0 63.0 310.9 135.2 
26.7 91.4 18.6 24.0 94.6 19.9 21.3 91.2 35.5 
166.6 638.3 127.5 1477 650.7 136.0 127.9 601.4 246.6 
131.5 518.8 996 1182 524.4 106.6 98.9 472.5 196.9 
1,305.1 5,126.7 965.2 1,241.6 5,334.5 1,075.3 1,169.7 5,214.7 1,922.6 
2,309.0 8,099.3 1,489.3 2,262.9 8,782.6 1,641.5 2,365.6  10,027.1 3,079.1 
238.2 755.9 157.2 228.0 790.0 159.8 231.1 829.7 263.2 
209.7 642.4 148.1 190.0 648.3 147.0 166.5 589.6 220.9 
626.6 2,119.6 310.5 637.4 2,386.0 352.3 663.5 2,571.7 767.0 
724.6 2,814.2 539.6 690.2 3,018.7 601.5 745.8 3,370.1 1,164.0 
6.2 22.1 1.8 5.6 23.3 2.3 5.5 21.8 6.0 
10.8 283 17 10.2 29.7 2.0 11.0 35.0 6.8 
10.3 17.3 0.6 10.4 19.5 0.9 10.6 20.5 1.8 
% 
18.9 68.5 12.6 17.3 69.5 13.2 15.0 63.8 21.2 
17.1 70.8 12.1 15.4 71.1 13.5 12.4 61.1 26.6 
im 19.5 66.9 13.6 17.3 68.3 14.4 14.4 61.5 24.0 
im 17.9 68.5 13.7 15.8 69.6 14.6 13.1 61.6 25.3 
ie 175 69.2 13.3 15.8 70.0 14.2 12.9 61.5 25.6 
17.6 69.3 13.0 16.2 69.7 14.1 14.1 62.8 23.4 
| 19.4 68.1 12.5 17.8 69.2 12.9 15.3 64.8 19.9 
i 20.7 65.7 13.7 19.4 67.1 13.6 17.5 62.7 19.9 
21.0 64.2 14.8 19.3 65.8 14.9 17.0 60.3 22.6 
[y 205 69.3 10.2 18.9 70.7 10.4 16.6 64.3 19.2 
im 17.8 69.0 13.2 16.0 70.0 14.0 14.4 63.8 22.0 
i 20.7 73.5 5.9 18.0 74.5 7.5 16.5 65.3 18.0 
26.5 69.3 41 24.2 70.9 4.8 20.8 66.2 12.9 
EP MichGl datas PominSaks 62» 7 2 Mei ewe 
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Table 28.2 Senior population proportion, by selected census metropolitan area, selected 
_years from 1986 to 2006 


1986 1991 1996 = s2001 CS 2006 
% 

All census metropolitan areas 10.0 10.8 11.5 11.9 12.3 
St. John’s 9.6 9.2 9.9 10.5 10.9 
Halifax 8.9 9.6 10.1 10.8 te5 
Saint John 12.1 lige 125 12.9 13.3 
Québec 9.4 10.6 Wilkes 12.9 14.1 
Sherbrooke 10.4 11.4 12.1 13.0 13.9 
Montréal 10.1 11.1 12.0 WATE 13.4 
Ottawa-Gatineau 8.8 9.4 10.1 10.5 ile 
Toronto 9.5 10.2 10.8 10.9 Ate 
Thunder Bay 10.4 Test 13.8 14.6 15.6 
Winnipeg 12.4 earl Gi 13.4 ileus 
Regina 10.4 10.8 11.6 12.3 12.8 
Calgary 6.9 (heli 8.6 8.8 9.1 
Vancouver 11.8 12.0 11.6 11.8 12.2 
Victoria 17.9 18.3 Wl) 17.2 17.2 
Note: Seniors at are people aged 65 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0036. 
Table 28.3 Life expectancy at birth and at age 65, by sex, selected years from 1921 to 

2004 

"Te expectancy albith——~S*~*~*~<“CS*:SCLNe expectancy at age 65 
Both sexes Males Females Both sexes Males Females 
years 

1921 59.7 58.8 60.6 13.3 13.0 13.6 
1931 61.0 60.0 62.1 13:3 13.0 134 
1941 64.6 63.0 66.3 13.4 12.8 14.1 
1951 68.5 66.4 70.9 14.1 V3 15.0 
1961 Cle 68.4 74.3 14.8 13.6 16.1 
1971 PAT 69.4 76.5 1S 13.8 17.6 
1981 75.4 71.9 79.1 16.8 14.6 18.9 
1991 77.8 74.6 80.9 18.0 15.8 19.9 
2001 79.6 77.0 82.1 19.0 We 20.6 
2002 79.7 77.2 82.1 19.1 Wa: 20.6 
2003 79.9 77.4 82.4 19.2 17.4 20.8 
2004 80.2 77.8 82.6 19.5 Nee 21.0 


ED LENNART, LILI LEI UDI I ANI LEI TS BE ne 


Notes: “Life expectancy estimates for 1921 to 1981 are e based on complete life tables. 
Newfoundland and Labrador is not included in the 1921 to 1946 life expectancy estimates. 
Quebec is not included in the 1921 estimates. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0511 and Catalogue no. 89-506-XPB. 
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Table 28.4 Income of seniors, by sex and selected income sources, selected years from 


1980 to 2005 


BELLE ELLE ELLIE DI SE IELEL NSLS LEER EDEL ELISE SEN SE RDE LEE IEESEEB ILS MSO EESES SEES BOURSES 


OSLO IRE LED A 


24.3 
55.1 
69.8 


95.7 
94.3 


5,633 
0,997 
22,046 


10,809 
11,383 


13,100 
6,100 
18,200 


6,400 
6,800 


10.8 
57.0 
53.1 


98.1 
82.7 


1,789 
5,968 
13,034 


15,249 
9,617 


7,600 
4,400 
11,100 


7,100 
5,300 


1980 1985 1990 2000 
% 
Males 
Earnings 24.2 16.4 14.3 13.9 20.8 
Investment income 67.4 61.7 64.9 54.9 59.2 
Retirement income 39.8 45.3 Boe, 56.9 68.3 
Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement, 
Spouse’s Allowance 96.0 96.8 99.0 97.4 95.1 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec Pension Plan benefits 68.6 Tell 85.3 90.2 94.1 
aggregate income in $ millions 2005 constant 
Earnings 5,909 3,802 3,433 4,084 3,574 
Investment income 5,964 6,151 AAS 5,810 5,770 
Retirement income 4,191 5,829 9,135 13,100 18,388 
Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement, 
Spouse’s Allowance 5,924 7,442 8,489 9,351 9,633 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec Pension Plan benefits 2,700 4,416 6,921 8,988 10,385 
average income in $ millions 2005 constant 
Earnings 25,900 21,800 19,100 20,700 10,800 
Investment income 9,400 9,400 8,800 7,500 6,200 
_ Retirement income 11,200 12,200 13,500 16,200 17,000 
Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement, 
Spouse’s Allowance 6,500 7,300 6,800 6,800 6,400 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec Pension Plan benefits 4,200 5,400 6,500 7,000 7,000 
% 
Females 
Earnings 8.7 6.2 Il 5.2 7.9 
Investment income 56.5 53.6 61.0 51.6 59.6 
_ Retirement income 19.7 21.1 26.9 33.6 47.9 
Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement, 
Spouse’s Allowance 96.7 97.9 98.9 97.3 97.2 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec Pension Plan benefits 34.8 44.2 61.8 70.8 80.5 
aggregate income in $ millions 2005 constant 
Earnings 1,308 1,052 1,383 1,404 1,359 
Investment income 5,262 6,793 9,213 6,922 6,043 
Retirement income 1,683 2,180 3,888 6,113 9,660 
Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement, 
Spouse's Allowance 8,212 10,948 12,612 13,499 13,960 
_ Canada Pension Plan and Quebec Pension Plan benefits 1,353 2,451 4,599 6,779 8,315 
average income in $ millions 2005 constant 
Earnings 12,500 12,100 16,400 14,600 8,500 
Investment income 7,800 9,000 9,100 7,200 5,000 
Retirement income 7,100 7,400 8,700 9,800 10,000 
Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement, 
Spouse’s Allowance 7,100 8,000 7,700 7,500 7,100 
Canada Pension Plan and Quebec Pension Plan benefits 3,300 : 3 3,900 a 4 4,500 a 


Note: Seniors are people age 65 and older. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0407. 
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Table 28.5 Impact of pain on activities of older adults, by age group and sex, 2003 and 


2005 
—_————s——Pain or discomfort prevents _—_-Pain or discomfort prevents 
a few or some activities most activities 
2003 2005 2003 2005 
% 
Both sexes 
55 to 64 Wil 11.4 41 48 
65 and older Wit Se 5.0 5.8 
65 to 74 Ws 12.2 4.5 43 
75 and older 14.6 14.3 5.8 78 
Males 
55 to 64 7.9 7.8 4.0 5.1 
65 and older 8.5 8.1 43 4.9 
65 to 74 74 8.5 4.05 3.38 
75 and older 10.3 74 4.85 (5 
Females 
55 to 64 14.6 15.1 4.1 4.5 
65 and older 16.1 Wil 5.6 6.4 
65 to 74 1 ou Sey 4.9 5i2 


75 and older Was 18.7 6.5 7.9 


Note: Pain includes discomfort. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0203. 


Table 28.6 Selected chronic conditions in older adults, by age group and sex, 2005 


TS 


Arthritis or rheumatism Asthma High blood pressure y Diabetes 
% 

Both sexes 

45 to 64 23.5 (fi PANT 6.9 

65 and older 45.9 7A 44) 14.6 
65 to 74 42.5 7.6 42.3 14.6 
75 and older 50.5 ee 46.6 146 

Males 

45 to 64 18.2 5.0 22.0 (es 

65 and older 36.4 6.7 39.4 17.1 
65 to 74 33.3 6.5 38.8 Whe 
75 and older 41.2 7.0 40.3 16.8 

Females 

45 to 64 28.7 9:2 Pla 59 

65 and older 53.6 8.0 47.9 12.6 
65 to 74 50.8 8.6 45.4 123 
75 and older 56.8 1s 50. 8 13.1 


Note: Population who reported that they have been diagnosed by a health professional as having the condition. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 105-0401, 105-0402, 105-0410 and 105-0411. 
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Table 28.7 Seniors’ death rates, by selected causes of death, age group and sex, 2000 and 


2004 
2000 2004 2000 2004 2000 2004 
age-specific mortality rate per 100,000 population 
Both sexes 
All causes of death 4111.4 36844 10,8529 9972.2 32,2864 31,269.3 
Malignant neoplasms 1,674.9 1,592.4 PANTS) 2,917.6 4172.9 4,202.3 
Alzheimer’s disease 36.5 Bean 306.8 284.1 1,507.8 1,539.4 
Ischaemic heart diseases 807.6 612.7 2,372.9 1,873.9 7,198.4 6,524.7 
Cerebrovascular diseases 216.5 168.3 938.0 758.2 3,481.2 3,033.5 
Influenza and pneumonia 45.3 45.6 243.1 PKS 1,563.2 1,608.5 
Chronic lower respiratory diseases 205.1 178.9 668.8 603.4 1,440.3 1,416.8 
Falls 19.3 22.4 ons 96.2 361.5 467.5 
Males 
All causes of death 5336.3 4646.1 14,207.0 12,676.0 37,6405  36,347.1 
Malignant neoplasms 2,102.8 1,931.4 AOi3i/e 9 18y05915 6,150.4 6,216.9 
_ Alzheimer’s disease 38.1 30.2 296.7 249.7 1586 129'6 
~ Ischaemic heart diseases 1,186.3 896.1 3,274.1 2,559.0 8,564.8 7,861.2 
Cerebrovascular diseases. 264.5 202.1 1,078.8 860.6 3,287.1 2,925.6 
Influenza and pneumonia 58.7 56.1 326.9 304.2 1,952.5 2,025.7 
Chronic lower respiratory diseases 260.4 PE 1,004.6 817.8 2,554.2 2,294.6 
Falls 28.8 29.1 98.0 118.6 470.4 527.5 
Females 
_ All causes of death 3,046.8 2,821.7 8,713.8 8147.8  30,056.8 29,133.8 
Malignant neoplasms 1,304.5 1,289.0 2 2lGIGr 5 a 2,202%2 1 lo i OOH Aas) 
Alzheimer’s disease 35.0 34.9 312.4 306.3 1,638.8 1,692.0 
Ischaemic heart diseases 477.2 358.0 1,795.0 1,411.6 6,625.3 5,959.7 
_ Cerebrovascular diseases 175.0 138.1 847.4 688.8 3,543.6 3,072.0 
Influenza and pneumonia SEIS) 36.3 190.9 187.1 1,409.5 1,445.3 
Chronic lower respiratory diseases 157.4 144.8 457.1 460.7 996.3 1,062.0 


Falls 10.9 16.4 57.8 811 322.3 443.7 


Notes: Age at time of death. 
Seniors are people aged 65 and older. 


OBES 


| Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0551. 
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Table 28.8 Time use of seniors, by type of activity and life satisfaction, age group and sex, 
2005 


a od oo 

Healthy Less Healthy Less healthy Healthy Less Healthy Less healthy 
and healthy and and less and less and healthy and and less and less 
satisfied satisfied satisfied satisfied satisfied satisfied satisfied satisfied 
hours per day 

Aged 65 to 74 

Paid work F F F i E F IF E 

Unpaid work 4.4 3.9 41 a0 5.3 4.6 5.0 45 

Self-care Alita 11.0 11.0 11.8 Whe 11.9 11.2 12.4 

Passive leisure el 4.5 3.4 40 2.8 3.0 2.8 3.4 

Cognitive 

leisure 2.0 1.8 1 1.6 2.2 1.6 2.0 1.8 

Social leisure 1h 1.7 2.0 1.4 1.7 23 lef 1.8 

Physical leisure 0.9 F 0.9 0.6 0.4 F 0.6 0.3 

Aged 75 and 

older 

Paid work F F F F F F F F 

Unpaid work 3.4 SW 3.8 33 ot oH. 3.9 3.6 

Self-care 12.0 12.9 11.9 1246 12.4 1238 12.1 12.5 

Passive leisure a3 4.0 4.0 4.2 ae 3.5 3.5 3.6 

Cognitive 

leisure 1.9 1.5 1.9 1.9 2.9 2.1 2.2 1.9 

Social leisure F 1.4 F des hee 2.0 1.8 2.1 

Physical leisure F E F F F F 0.3 0.2 


se ST TT TT ET 


Notes: Seniors are people aged 65 years and older. 
Satisfied refers to life satisfaction. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-622-XIE. 


Table 28.9 Living arrangements of seniors, by age group, census years 1981, 1991 and 


2001 

w= 65 to 74 75 to 84 85 and older 

1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 1981 1991 2001 

% 

All living arrangements 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Institutional 3.4 3.0 Pie ieee 10.9 Seeded 37.4 31.6 
Spouse 50.9 5s 54.4 33.6 See 39.9 12.7 13.6 16.2 
Children or grandchildren 17.8 16.3 18.9 17.0 12.8 EHO) 215! os 15.8 
Alone Zien Paley 215 30.0 32.6 33.0 22.4 27.6 3308 
Others 6.2 Sy 2.90. Wee 6.5 2:8. 6:3 6.3 2.6 
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Society and community 


OVERVIEW 


Social, economic and demographic changes 
are reshaping Canadian society. People are 
seeing less of their families and friends on 
workdays, and spending much more time 
alone. 


Yet Canadians can generally be described 
as involved citizens, generous with their 
money and their time. Most also like to stay 
well informed. They consume a considerable 
amount of news and current affairs 
information. Similarly, they tend to be more 
involved in political activities other than 
voting, such as attending public meetings, 
searching for information on political 
issues, volunteering for a political party, or 
expressing their point of view by contacting 
a newspaper or politician, by signing a 
petition or by participating in a march or 
demonstration. 


Chart 29.1 


CDS CONDE and donations, by jello anda TST 


Se 20 LE ERATE STENT ODP NY NTP ILRI TEIN TS TLS T 


ARAN ART EIT SL NE LE IL TL EL TTI 


number 


5,900,000 
5,800,000 
5,700,000 
~ 5,600,000 
5,500,000 
5,400,000 
5,300,000 
5,200,000 


9,100,000 
1999 2000 2001 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0001. 


Charitable donations 


Canadians continued in 2005 to give 
generously to registered charities and 
non-profit organizations. Over 5.8 million 
Canadian taxfilers donated a record 

$7.9 billion to charities that provide official 
tax receipts—almost 1% more donors, and 
13.8% more in total donations compared 
with 2004. 


Donations rose in all provinces and 
territories. The strongest increases were 
21.1% in Alberta, 18.5% in Nova Scotia and 
17.7% in Manitoba. The number of donors 
also grew everywhere except Saskatchewan 
and Newfoundland and Labrador. In those 
two provinces, the number of donors slipped, 
but not the dollars donated. 


At the national level, the median total income 
of donors in 2005 was $45,400, up 3.9% 


ELAR TATRA, 


$ billions 
10 


Number of donors 4 


—— Charitable donations 


2002 2003 2004 2005 
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OVERVIEW 


from 2004. The median donation rose 4.3% 
from $230 to $240. 


Nunavut’s donors had the highest median 
income in 2005, at $77,100, as well as 
the highest median donation, at $400. But 


Alberta reported the largest growth in donors’ 


median income, 6.1%, and a 3.6% rise in 
median donation, from $280 to $290. 


The average age of donors across the 

country in 2005 was 52 years, unchanged 
from 2004. Donors in Nova Scotia were the 
oldest, on average, at 55 years of age; donors 
in Nunavut and the Northwest Territories 

had the youngest average age of charitable 
donors, at 44 years. 


Volunteering and civic 
participation 


About 34% of Canadians said they did 
volunteer work in 2003. Rural residents 
are more likely than urban residents to 

do volunteering—even when factors like 
age, gender, household income, level 

of education, place of birth, province of 
residence and marital status are taken into 
account. 


Chart 29.2 


Sense of belonging to local community, 
household population aged 12 and older, 
2005 


eR NSE ORE I TEE 


aE? 


Men Women 
% 


Very strong or somewhat strong sense of 


belonging 61.7 62.9 
Somewhat weak sense of belonging 215 24.9 
Very weak sense of belonging 9.2 9.4 
Sense of belonging not stated 3.6 2.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, a, CANSIM table table » 105- 0490. 


Differences between rural and urban 
residents narrow when it comes to 
involvement or membership in different 
types of organizations, such as professional 
associations, sports or recreation 
organizations, religious groups, or service 
clubs and fraternal organizations. Yet, in 
2003, rural residents were more likely than 
urban dwellers to be involved in service 
clubs and fraternal organizations. Citizen 
involvement in the political process, such 
as attendance at public meetings on local 
affairs, is more frequent in rural areas and 
small towns than in large cities. In 2003, the 
larger the place, the lower the proportion 
of individuals who said that they attended a 
public meeting. 


pele bide aM pore ee aoe li which pn are Involves 2003 


sosharss Lathe 


Sports or recreation 


Union or professional 


Religious-affiliated 


Service club or fraternal 
organization 


0 5 10 


OES ITB ECL IN LT LES ETE IEEE 


8 ANREP NOI EE NSS TSE IED MN LTCC 


15 20 25 30 


% of Canadians 15 and older 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-598-XIE. 
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Social networks in urban and rural 
Canada 


Many people believe that residents of large 
urban areas are more likely to be socially 


| isolated or to see friends less often than those 


living in rural communities. That is not the 
case in Canada. 


Granted, the social networks of Canada’s 
urban dwellers do include a smaller slice 


_ of family and neighbours. However, their 
networks also include a larger slice of friends 
and acquaintances. Rural residents, by 


contrast, have a larger share of neighbours 
and family members in their close social 
networks, but the share of friends is smaller. 


Isolation from family 


Rural residents are no more or less likely than 


_ urban dwellers to be isolated from family. 


Among the Canadian-born population in 


2003, an equal proportion of rural residents 


and urban dwellers had not seen their 
relatives in a month. However, the proportion 
of rural residents who saw their relatives a 
few times a week or every day was higher. 


Chart 29.3 
Social involvement by type of activity, 


2004 


ISR DERE LE ELLIE LEE EE ELEN TEEN TL MNES ELIE DELL OLE LIE LEE EEE LLL, 


Donating 


Direct 
helping 


Participating! 


Volunteering 


0 29 50 79 100 


% of Canadians age 15 and older 


1. Participating defined as belonging to a group or organization. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-542-XIE. 


OVERVIEW 


Canadians living in rural areas are just as 
likely as Canadians living in the country’s 
largest census metropolitan areas (CMAs) 

to say they do not have any close friends. 
Also, rural residents are very similar to 
urban dwellers when it comes to the kind of 
help they give their friends, neighbours and 
relatives. 


People living in Canada’s large CMAs are 
perhaps less likely to help with transportation 
or domestic chores, because this kind of help 
is less important for people in their social 
networks. They are also slightly less likely 
than rural residents to help others in their 
circle with child care. However, in 2003, 
urban dwellers were just as likely as residents 
of any other area to provide emotional 
support, teach, coach or give practical 
advice, or to help a person in some other 
way. 


' Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


¢ Canadian Social Trends. Irregular. : 
11-008-XWE | 


* Perspectives on Labour and Income. 
Monthly, 75-001-XIE 


© Rural and Small Town Canada Analysis 
«Bulletin. Occasional. 21-006-XIE } 
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News consumption and good citizenship 


Frequent news followers are more likely to be 
politically engaged than those who are not. 
Most Canadians follow the news and current 
affairs at least several times a week, which is 
an important indicator of a thriving society. 


The 2003 General Social Survey found 
that 89% of Canadians follow news daily 
or several times a week. Seniors aged 65 
and older are more likely to follow news 
on a frequent basis than young adults aged 
19 to 24. 


Television is the number one choice—91% 
of frequent users tune in. It is the top choice 
for women, Quebecers and those with 
household income below $60,000 annually. 


As a news source, newspapers are chosen by 
70% of frequent news followers. Reading a 
newspaper is most common among men and 
those with an income above $60,000. 


Chart 29.4 


Radio is the third most common news source 
for frequent news followers—53% listen to it. 
Seniors listen to the radio at a much higher 
rate of 83%. 


The Internet is especially popular among 
young people: 42% of them use it, compared 
with 9% of seniors and 30% of all frequent 
news followers. Men are more likely to turn 
to the Internet for news, as are higher-income 
Canadians. Immigrants are also more likely 
to turn to it, as coverage is more likely to 

be deeper and available in their preferred 
language. 


Canadians who follow news via several 
media are more likely to engage in other 
political activities in addition to voting—for 
example, attending a public meeting or 
volunteering for a political party. Those who 
choose television as their only news source 
tend to participate less. 


Main sources of news for frequent news followers, 2003 
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% of Canadians who follow the news daily or weekly 


Note: Canadians aged 19 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XIE. 
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Canadian women participate in the labour 
force at a rate nearly equal to men. In fact, 
their participation rate for paid work is one of 
the highest in the world. But does that mean 
that their partners are sharing more of the 
housework? 


Today’s couples aged 25 to 54 have a more 
equal partnership in the sharing of financial, 
child care and household responsibilities. 
However, gender differences in the division 
of labour are still evident, if diminishing. 


Women continue to do significantly more 
housework than men. In 1986, 54% of men 
did some housework daily; by 2005, 69% did 
so. Women’s participation in daily housework 
remained steady at around 90%. Men’s 
involvement in child care has also grown. 


Interestingly, although more people are doing 
housework and the trend is toward larger 
homes, the time they spend doing housework 


Chart 29.5 


has decreased. One reason could be today’s 
services-oriented economy. Canadians 

are hiring others to do housecleaning, 

snow removal and groundskeeping, and 

are availing themselves of time-saving 
appliances, pre-packaged foods and take-out 
meals. As well, housework standards appear 


to have relaxed as people’s priorities have 
shifted. 


In dual-earner families, men’s participation in 
housework has grown from 70% in 1992 to 
74% in 2005, whereas women’s has dropped 
from 94% to 90%. 


Dual-earner couples feel more time- 
stressed—particularly the women in these 
couples. However, despite the pressures of 
trying to maintain a work-life balance, most 
dual-earner couples in Canada are satisfied 
with their life as a whole. 


Time spent on paid work and housework in dual-earner families, by type of work 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XIE. 
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Working Canadians are spending less time 
with family, and the decrease is widespread. 
It affects men, women, workers living with a 
spouse only and those living with children, 
workers with a college degree and those who 
have not completed high school. Workers 
living with one child under five spend the 
most time with family; lone parents living 
with a youth or young adult spend the least. 


From 1986 to 2005, the average time workers 
spent with family members on a typical 
workday dropped from 250 minutes per day 
to 206 minutes per day. And workers are not 
replacing family time with friends—that also 
dropped, from 44 minutes to 19 minutes. 


Average time devoted to paid employment 

has risen significantly, from 506 minutes to 
536 minutes. As well, workers are spending 
more time alone—an average 174 minutes 

per day in solitary activities in 2005, 


Chart 29.6 
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compared with 133 minutes per day in 1986. 
Nevertheless, in 2005, about one in three 
workers said they would like more time 
alone. Time alone does not count solitary 
time on the job. 


Five trends have cut into family time since 
1986. First, workers are far more likely to 
have at least one meal, snack or coffee 
alone—27% in 2005 compared with only 
17% in 1986. Second, the average time spent 
at meals outside work hours has decreased 
from 60 minutes to 45 minutes. Third, more 
workers are watching television alone—27% 
in 2005 versus 17% in 1986. Fourth, workers 
are spending more time on personal care, 
such as washing, dressing and sleeping, 
rather than with family. And fifth, workers are 
spending less than half the time they did in 
1986 on social activities outside the home. 


O 1986 
m 2005 


35 to 39 40 to 44 45 and older 


Interreligious unions are on the rise in 
Canada — not a surprise given the country’s 
increasing cultural diversity and declining 
religious affiliation. Still, four out of five 
couples are made up of partners from the 
same religious group. 


In 1981, just 15% of Canadians in couples 
had an interreligious union, either marriage 
or common-law. By 2001, interreligious 
unions had grown to 19% of couples—of 
the 14.1 million Canadians in couples, 

2.7 million had a partner from a different 
broad religious group. 


Half of all interreligious unions, or 

1.3 million, are between Catholics and 
Protestants, the two largest religious groups 
in Canada. These unions are not evenly 
distributed geographically, as the availability 
of same-faith partners tends to lower the 
frequency of interreligious unions. For 
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People in interreligious unions, by age group 


example, 83% of the population in Quebec 
is Catholic and 5% is Protestant: only 2% 

of Catholics are in Catholic/Protestant 
interreligious unions. In Ontario, where there 
are nearly equal numbers of Catholics and 
Protestants, 18% of Catholics in couples are 
in interreligious unions with a Protestant. 


Highly religious people and those with more 
traditional doctrine are less likely to have an 
interreligious union. For instance, only 13% 
of conservative Protestants have one, whereas 
23% of mainline Protestants do. 


Orthodox Christians are more likely today 

to be in interreligious unions, especially 

with Catholics. Jews, meanwhile, are 

tending toward more interreligious unions, 
particularly with Catholics and Protestants. 
For Buddhists, the most frequent interreligious 
union is with a partner who has no religion. 
Sikhs, Muslims and Hindus are least likely to 
be in interreligious unions. 


@ 1991 
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Table 29.1 Charitable giving, by selected characteristics of donors and by province and 
territory, 2005 


SRE AERIS ACEI LE TET IEE LEI SSE LD IE TSS LEN EE 


Canada Newfoundland and Prince Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 


Labrador Island 
number 
All taxfilers’ 23,311,690 390,770 102,870 685,500 563,240 
All donors 5,833,930 83,420 27,030 162,830 130,620 
% 
Males 
Taxfilers! 48 49 48 48 49 
Donors 56 60 54 55 56 
Females 
Taxfilers! 52 51 52 52 51 
Donors 44 40 46 45 44 
years 
Average age of donors? 52 54 54 55 54 
% 
Age group of donors? 
0 to 24 3 1 2 2 2 
25 to 34 12 9 10 9 11 
35 to 44 20 18 18 Alf 18 
45 to 54 23 24 23 23 23 
55 to 64 18 23 21 21 21 
65 and older 24 23 25 28 25 
$ 
Average donation by age group of 
donors? 
0 to 24 490 330 240 290 410 
25 to 34 820 480 390 540 600 
35 to 44 1,200 620 680 850 870 
45 to 54 1,400 860 800 1,100 1,100 
55 to 64 1,500 990 1,000 1,200 1,300 
65 and older 1,700 1,000 1,600 1,600 1,500 
Median total income of donors?.4 45,400 34,400 36,700 40,800 38,000 
Median donation, both sexes4 240 320 340 280 280 
Males 260 340 390 310 320 
Females 210 280 290 260 240 
$ thousands : 
Total charitable donations 7,879,588 69,933 26,256 184,297 148,430 
Males 5,293,624 47,615 15,439 119,708 95,883 
Females 2,585,965 22,317 10,817 64,588 52,547 


Notes: Charitable giving is the allowable portion of total donations, as reported on the income tax return. 
A donor is defined as a taxfiler reporting a charitable donation amount on line 340 of the personal income tax form. 

1. Taxfilers are people who filed a tax return for the reference year and were alive at the end of the year. 

9. Characteristics such as age are as of December 31 of the reference year. 

3. Total income is income from all sources. Median income is rounded to the nearest hundred dollars. 

4. Zero values are not included in the calculation of medians for individuals. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 111-0001 and 111-0002. 
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Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Yukon _ Northwest Nunavut 
Columbia Territories 
number 

5,766,410 8,804,910 832,510 706,360 2,375,330 3,019,590 21,630 27,050 15,520 
1,290,340 2,389,140 236,620 185,660 601,180 715,940 4,680 4,760 1,710 

% 
49 48 48 48 49 48 50 51 50 
58 56 55 55 58 54 46 52 49 
Di 52 52 52 51 52 50 49 50 
42 44 45 45 42 46 54 48 51 

years 
53 52 52 54 50 53 49 44 44 

% 
3 3 4 3 4 3 2 4 5 
11 13 12 11 15 11 13 20 23 
19 20 19 17 21 19 22 27 23 
25 23 23 23 25 23 31 28 26 
19 li 17 17 16 19 20 15 18 
24 24 25 29 20 26 12 5 6 

$ 
150 600 640 680 630 570 290 240 430 
290 1,000 970 750 980 880 550 690 790 
500 1,500 1,500 1,100 1,500 1,300 700 920 1,200 
560 1,800 1,800 1,300 2,100 1,600 1,100 1,300 1,800 
600 1,800 1,800 1,400 2,300 1,600 1,300 1,700 1,800 
810 1,900 1,800 1,500 2,600 1,900 1,300 1,600 980 
42,700 48,600 40,000 40,300 50,300 44,800 56,000 73,800 77,100 
120 300 300 300 290 300 220 210 400 
140 330 350 330 340 340 260 250 420 
100 270 260 270 250 260 200 180 370 

$ thousands 
738,774 3,869,951 376,491 235,751 1,116,053 1,101,549 4,595 5,216 2,292 
495,270 2,587,602 257,472 151,460 794,400 721,916 2,594 3,031 1,232 
243,504 1,282,348 119,019 84,291 321,653 379,632 2,001 2 185 1060 
459 
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Table 29. 2 Charitable giving, by selectad characteristtes of donors, 2000 to 2005 


—————————— —— meal 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
number 

All taxfilers! 21,611,830 21,886,860 21,979,210 22,465,770 22,725,310 23,311,690 

All donors 5,516,420 5,521,780 5,520,560 5,588,590 5,781,250 5,833,930 
% 

Males 

Taxfilers! 49 49 49 49 48 48 

Donors 5/ ayf 57 57 56 56 

Females 

Taxfilers! 51 51 51 51 52 52 

Donors 43 43 43 43 44 44 

years 

Average age of donors? 52 52 52 52 52 52 
% 

Age group of donors? 

0 to 24 3 3 3 3 3 2) 

25 to 34 13 12 12 12 12 12 

35 to 44 22 22 21 21 20 20 

45 to 54 23 23 23 2B 23 23 

55 to 64 15 16 16 17 18 18 

65 and older 24 24 24 24 24 24 
$ 

Average donations by age 

group of donors? 

0 to 24 340 360 380 470 460 490 

25 to 34 510 520 590 700 700 820 

35 to 44 840 860 940 1,000 1,000 1,200 

45 to 54 1,000 1,100 1,100 1,200 1,300 1,400 

55 to 64 1,100 1,100 1,200 1,300 1,300 1,500 

65 and older 1,300 1,300 1,300 1,400 1,500 1,700 

Median total income of 

donors3.4 39,300 40,300 41,200 42,400 43,700 45,400 

Total median donations, both 

sexes4 190 200 210 220 230 240 

Males 210 220 230 240 250 260 

Females 170 180 180 200 200 210 

$ thousands 

Total charitable donations 5,438,672 5,514,371 5,847,068 6,513,013 6,922,616 7,879,588 

Males 3,636,560 3,715,250 3,940,147 4,389,106 4,591,471 5 293,624 

Females A, 802, 112 — 1, 799, 121 1,906,921 220, 908 2,331,145 2,585,965 


LADO. IE LOTTI ALE IE BN a rea sh eNO EES LD ELT ETL EI OTE LE DIE sgn VNR IE LIEN SATE BOE 


Notes: Charitable giving ris s the ‘allowable portion ‘of total donations, as reported on the income tax return. 
A donor is defined as a taxfiler reporting a charitable donation amount on line 340 of the personal income tax form. 
1. Taxfilers are people who filed a tax return for the reference year and were alive at the end of the year. 
9 Characteristics such as age are as of December 31 of the reference year. 
3. Total income is income from all sources. 
4. Median income is rounded to the nearest hundred dollars. Zero values are not included in the calculation of medians for 
individuals. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 111-0001 and 111-0002. 
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Table 29.3 Average time spent with family by workers ona typical work day, by selected 
characteristics of workers, 1986 and 2005 


SSRN aii iin 


1986 2005 Change from 
minutes 

All workers 250 206 -44 

Age 

15 to 24 243 207 ns. 

25 to 29 247 208 -39 

30 to 34 264 220 -44 

35 to 39 246 223 -23 

40 to 44 243 212 -31 

45 and older 249 194 -54 

Sex 

Women 248 209 -39 

Men 250 205 -45 

Region of residence 

Atlantic Canada 258 220 -38 

Quebec PAM 209 -28 

Ontario 254 205 -50 

Prairies ; 255 207 -48 

British Columbia 250 201 -49 
Family structure 

Spouse, no children 231 191 -40 

Spouse, youngest child under 5 274 244 -30 
_ Spouse, youngest child aged 5 to 12 271 227 -44 

Spouse, youngest child aged 13 to 24 247 198 -49 

Lone parent, youngest child under 5 346 251 -95 

Lone parent, youngest child aged 5 to 12 243 196 ns! 
_ Lone parent, youngest child aged 13 to 24 150 132 n.s.1 

Highest level of schooling 

Elementary school 252 210 -42 
_ Secondary diploma 254 203 -50 

Coliege or trade school diploma or certificate 243 205 -38 
_ University degree 241 211 are Wey -30 


1. ns. indicates that the change from 1986 to 2005 is not statistically significant at the p < 0.01 threshold. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XIE. 
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Table 29.4 Average time spent with family by workers on typical workdays, by selected 
activities of workers, 1986 and 2005 


Average time spent with the family 


AU TI A la lA ee fee 
1986 2005 Change from 1986 to 2005 
minutes 
All workers 250 206 -44 
Time spent on work and work-related activities 
3 to 5 hours 379 345 n.s.1 
5 to 6 hours 341 307 n.s.! 
6 to 7 hours 279 270 n.s.! 
7 to 8 hours 270 236 34 
8 to 9 hours 260 219 41 
9 to 10 hours 220 202 18 
10 to 11 hours 206 164 42 
11 hours or more 118 107 n.s.1 
Time spent on personal care including sleep 
Less than 7 hours 303 244 -58 
7 to 8 hours 257 216 -40 
8 to 9 hours 250 213 -37 
9 to 10 hours 228 185 -43 
10 to 11 hours 208 179 n.s.1 
11 hours or more 189 143 n.s.1 
Time for meals at home, snacks, coffee 
Did not eat at home 169 200 n.s.1 
1 to 24 minutes 233 183 -51 
25 to 44 minutes OAr 196 -31 
45 to 64 minutes 245 211 -35 
65 minutes or more 285 233 -§3 
Trips by car or public transport 
No trips either by car or public transport 242 201 -42 
1 to 60 minutes 248 196 -52 
61 to 120 minutes 246 216 -30 
121 minutes or more 273 221 -52 
Time spent watching television, including watching videos or 
DVDs 
No television 218 184 -34 
1 to 60 minutes 236 193 -43 
61 to 120 minutes 241 216 -25 
121 to 180 minutes 260 228 -32 
181 minutes or more 323 256 -67 


TE LLL LLL LLL A DOR RSEREMEE RIED IE EE LE I EOS OLE LOLS IE Aa SR TOE LEAN EE ETI 


{.n.s. indicates that the change from 1986 to 2005 is not statistically significant at the p < 0.01 threshold. . 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XIE. 
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Fable 29. 5 Disability-related mM limitations, 2001 


SPIRESTONE ITIL ECO SI SR RN SRE SELL T STI ES IE ETL E ES BER IS NDE LSE OEE SE OH REIS BEB SOS te ate ercmeranooh ih 


Total employed Degree of disability 
Mild Moderate Severe / very severe 
thousands 
Total disabled people 817.0 379.8 242.7 194.5 
% 

Disability affects work or school 
Sometimes Sh) 32.7 41.1 25.5 
Often 25.4 8.0 28.0 56.4 
Never 34.5 53.0 26.6 8.2 
Not applicable 5.9 5.4E 3.7E 9.5 
Changes made at work because of disability 
Change type of work 33.5 22.3 40.3 46.9 
Change amount of work 42.9 29.2 47.6 63.6 
Change job 28.2 19.6 32.6 39.3 
Disability limits duties at work 51.4 34.9 56.7 77.0 
Attitude concerning disability 
Consider self to be disadvantaged in employment 34.3 We 41.0 59.1 
Considered disadvantaged by employer 35.4 19.3 41.3 59.5 
Disability makes it difficult to change jobs or advance 
Very difficult 20.9 8.0 20.0 47.4 
Difficult 23.0 15.9 31.9 25.6 
Not difficult 49.3 68.8 41.2 Zino 
Lost opportunities because of disability, in the previous 
five years 
Refused employment 10.6 4.3 5 20.8 
Refused a promotion 5.9 2.65 7.0 11.0 
Refused access to training 2.8 1.2E 2.0E 6.9 
Terminated from job 6.6 3.65 7.0 12.0 


LOSE NEE PSE ETS EB LEELA LTTE LE BEE ESTO T LEGIT EEE Ec LEO ESE DEERE DS AE LOE EERIE EES SHES ESRERE EEE ESTED LESLIE EEE EEE ELDER BITE LEER LEEL EEE SES BERARE TL TEDL BALD LIE EDS EE LESS 


Note: Population aged 15 to 64. 
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Table 29.6 Average time spent on selected activities by workers on a typical workday, 
1986, 1992, 1998" and 2005 


Sea So SICA RAR RE MEETS ETTORE OTE SN IEE NEB SERS SPE TENET SES MER TS DLE OTE ELIT ITE SETA ET 


1986 1992 1998 
minutes 
Work and work-related activities 506 523 528 536 
Personal care including sleep 491 484 488 500 
Meals at home, snacks, coffee 60 52 44 45 
Trips by car or public transport 66 68 Z 73 
Trips by foot 5 5 5 3 
Social activities outside the home 23 16 14 11 
Reading books, magazines, newspapers 18 We 110) 10 
Watching television, watching videos or DVDs 95 89 84 =: 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XIE. 


Table 29. 7 Interreligious couples, by selected religious faith groups, 1981, 1991 and 2001 


LIN LL AE LLL NTIS, 


Both sexes “Men Women 
1981 1991 2001 2001 
% 

All religious faith groups 15 17 19 19 19 
Catholic 12 14 16 15 We 
Protestant 14 17 21 19 23 
Mainline Protestant! 15 19 23 21 25 
Conservative Protestant? 9 11 13 11 15 
Other Protestant 155 22 25 23 27 
Orthodox Christian 23 25 26 27 24 
Other Christian religions 19 18 18 15 20 
Muslim 13 11 9 11 6 
Jewish 9 12 17 19 16 
Buddhist 19 16 19 16 22 
Hindu 11 10 9 ) 8 
Sikh 4 4 3 4 3 
Other Eastern religions 26 24 27 25 29 
Other religions? 44 At 46 40 50 
No religion 38 27 25 32 17 


eR 


Note: Interreligious couples are people who are married to or living in a common-law union with a spouse who belongs toa 
different religious faith group. 

1. Mainline Protestant includes Anglican, Lutheran, Presbyterian and United Church. 

2 Conservative Protestant includes Baptist, Pentecostal, Nazarene, Evangelical Free, Mennonite, Salvation Army, Reformed, 
Christian and Missionary Alliance and other small protestant groups. 

3. Other religions includes New Age, Aboriginal Spirituality, Pagan, Scientology, Satanist, Wicca, Gnostic, Rastafarian, Unity, 
New Thought, Pantheist and other small religious groups. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XIE. 
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Table 29.8 Participation in, and time spent on, paid work, housework and other unpaid 
work, by activity and by sex, 1992, 1998 and 2005 


Men aged 25 to 54 Women aged 25 to 54 
1992 1998 2005 1992 1998 2005 
average number of hours per day’, participants? and non-participants 
Total paid and unpaid work 8.6 8.9 8.8 8.4 8.5 8.8 
Paid work and related activities 6.1 6.3 ee) Sh8) 40 44 
Work 5.1 5 bye — Sh0] 3.2 310 
Related activities 0.6 0.6 04 0:3 0.4 0.3 
Commute 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.3 0.3 0.4 
Housework 1.4 1.4 ie) PS) 2.6 2.4 
Core 0.5 0.7 Oi /Aaee3 2.2 1.9 
Non-core 0.9 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.5 0.5 
Other unpaid ley ile? ik abe 2.0 1.9 
Child care 0.4 0.5 (sy leo) 1.0 1.0 
Shopping and services 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.9 1.0 0.9 
average hours per day", participants2 

Total paid and unpaid work 8.9 9.1 92 8.5 8.6 8.9 
Paid work and related activities 9.4 9.5 F/O.) 8.2 8.5 
Work : 8.1 8.1 suey (af) al 5 
Related activities 2 fle lah Ue 1.0 ill 
Commute 0.8 0.9 WO) (0177 0.8 0.9 
Housework 2.0 1.8 Zl 2.8 2.8 
Core 1.0 1.0 We 2A 2.4 23 
Non-core 28 2.2 ys) No 1.4 1.8 
Other unpaid 2.1 Dal Pepe Pye 2.8 2.9 
Child care 1.6 1.8 Wes). Av 72 53 2.5 
Shopping and services 1.8 le ig) 20) 1.9 2.0 

| % Of population who did the work or activity 
Total paid and unpaid work 96 98 96 99 99 98 
Paid work and related activities 65 67 65 45 48 51 
Work 63 63 62 43 46 49 
Related activities 48 51 39-33 36 30 
~ Commute 57 59 58 40 43 46 
Housework 67 Td 69 §8693 94 89 
Core 52 69 59 = 9 92 85 
Non-core 38 36 Sil Gi 42 35 
Other unpaid 51 56 49 68 71 66 
Child care 28 30 270 44 43 39 
Shopping and services 33 39 oe be rad =e 39 


1. Time averaged over seven days: numbers may not add because of rounding. 
2. Includes only those who actually did the work activity. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XIE. 
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Table 29.9 Characteristics of Canadians who follow the news frequently, by media source, 


2003 
Allmedia Television Radio Newspaper Magazines Internet Average number 
sources of sources used 
% 

All frequent news users! 89 91 53 70 23 30 2.67 
Age group 
19 to 24 79 86 44 66 20 42 Zag 
25 to 44 87 89 54 67 21 38 2.70 
45 to 64 93 92 Sill 73 25 27 PRIS 
65 and older 95 95 83 74 24 ) 208 
Sex 
Women 88 92 52 68 22 24 2.58 
Men 91 90 54 7h! 24 36 2.76 
Marital status 
Married/common-law 91 91 56 72 23 30 PLT 
Other 86 89 49 68 21 30 2.58 
Highest level of education 
No postsecondary 87 93 47 64 16 12 2.32 
Some postsecondary 91 89 57 73 26 39 2.81 
Occupation type 
Professional/manager 93 91 60 75 30 48 3.04 
Other occupations 88 88 52 69 21 24 2.58 
Household Income 
Less than $29,999 87 93 48 61 18 20 2.40 
$30,000 to $59,999 89 91 53 68 21 27 2.59 
$60,000 and more 92 87 59 76 28 44 2.92 
Not stated 87 92 49 69 19 21 2.50 
Born in Canada 
Yes 89 91 54 71 23 28 2.67 
No 90 90 52 67 20 36 2.68 
Language used at home 
English 89 89 a7 75 25 32 2.79 
French 91 94 44 61 19 21 2.39 
Other 87 90 49 62 18 34 2.53 
Region 
Atlantic 88 91 58 67 17 24 2.57 
Quebec 91 94 46 62 19 23 2.44 
Ontario 90 89 55 74 24 34 2.08 
Prairies 88 90 56 74 24 29 2.73 
British Columbia 88 89 57 75 27 36 2.81 
Urban/rural area 
Montréal 91 93 48 63 21 29 2.54 
Toronto 92 90 55 73 24 39 2.80 
Vancouver 89 88 57 74 25 39 2.8308 
Other census metropolitan 
areas 89 89 54 18 24 32 2.13 
Census agglomerations 88 92 53 74 23 26 2.67 


Rural 87 92 54 64 20 19 2.48 


Note: Population age 19 and older; excludes the territories. 
1. Those who follow the news and current affairs at least several times a week. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XIE. 
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Transportation 


OVERVIEW 


Canada is a large country geographically, has 
a wealth of natural resources and is highly 
urbanized. So Canadians must rely on many 
modes of transportation to ship raw materials 
and finished goods around the country and to 
markets abroad. 


Our system has more than 1.4 million 
kilometres of roads, 10 major international 
airports, 300 smaller airports, 72,093 
kilometres of functioning railroad track, 

and more than 300 commercial ports and 
harbours that provide access to three oceans, 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Despite a jump in fuel prices in 2005, 
demand for transportation services in Canada 
increased. A strong economy prompted 

a recovery of trucking and rail in 2004. 

Air transportation turned around in 2005, 
following three consecutive years of decline 
after the attacks of September 11, 2001. 


Chart 30.1 


Freight carried, by mode of transport, 2003 
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Shipments from overseas have also played a 
role in boosting the transportation industry. 
Port activity surged in 2004 thanks to 
increased demand for goods, particularly for 
products made in Asia. 


Trucking makes gains 


A healthy economy and higher wholesale 
and retail sales drove the demand for trucking 
services in 2005, which grew despite rising 
fuel costs. More than one-third of the gross 
domestic product (GDP) generated by 
transportation in 2005 came from trucking. 


Trucking of goods within provinces 
accounted for more than two-thirds of the 
trucking industry’s growth in 2005 and more 
than half its growth since 2002. From 1990 
to 2003, the amount of freight carried by for- 
hire trucking grew nearly three times faster 


Rail For-hire trucking 


Note: Air transport accounts for less than 1% of total freight carried by weight. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 404-0016 and 403-0001, and Catalogue no. 16-201-XIE. 
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than that carried by all other transportation 
modes combined. 


For-hire trucking contributed most of the 
growth in 2005, generating $27 billion 

in revenues. From 2002 to 2005, for-hire 
trucking companies based in Canada saw 
their revenues increase an average 9.8% a 


year. During that same period, manufacturing 


output increased 3.6%, wholesale trade, 
4.7% and retail trade, 4.8%. 


In 2005, fuel made up 11.6% of total 


operating expenditures, only a slight increase 


compared with 2004. However, the fleet 
owners’ most costly expenditure was labour. 


Rail loads increase 


The rail industry posted gains for a second 
consecutive year in 2005, moving the 
largest total freight tonnage since 2000. 
Rising demand in Canada for manufactured 
goods from China and other Asian countries 
increased the tonnage carried by rail from 
Canada’s ports. 


Export shipments of lumber, iron ore 
concentrates and coal rose, whereas wheat 


Chart 30.2 
Railway container cargo shipments 
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Note: The Eastern and Western Divisions are separated by an 
imaginary line running from Thunder Bay to Armstrong, 


Ontario. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 404-0002. 
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GDP of the transportation industries by 
mode of transport, 2005 


NOTES ER a 


| Share of Growth rate 


transportation from 2004 
GDP 
% 
Total 100 5 
Air 9 12 
Rail 13 5 
Water 3 3 
Truck 35 4 
Transit and ground passenger 12 3 
Pipeline 11 3 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation and support 
activities pis 3 


PETES BBE SWELL IEN EIN SESE POEL ASSES SERRE IEE OEE 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. 


and potash shipments fell. In 2005, railways 
loaded more than 288.6 million tonnes of 
goods, an increase of 3.6% or 10.1 million 
tonnes compared with 2004. 


Western Canada’s containerized cargo 
shipments rose faster than those of the 
provinces east of Manitoba, due in part to 
growing shipments to and from the Far East. 


Ports are booming 


Traffic through Canadian ports increased 
in 2004. Ports handled an estimated 452.3 
million tonnes of goods, up from 443.8 
million in 2003. Marine transportation 
carried 48% of the value of Canadian 
international trade and was the main mode 
for shipping freight overseas. 


Cross-border marine traffic between Canada 
and the United States totalled 123.3 million 
tonnes, virtually unchanged from 2003. 
Shipping activity with foreign countries 
(excluding the United States) rose to 191.3 
million tonnes, a rise of 4.3% from 2003. 


Marine trade between Canada and foreign 
countries (excluding the United States) 
was $101.2 billion in 2004, with exports 


accounting for $40 billion of this amount and 


imports accounting for $61 billion. 


Most Canadian exports in 2004, as 
measured by weight, were destined for the 
United States, Asia and Europe, and were 
predominantly iron ore and concentrates, 
crude petroleum and coal. The majority of 
cargo brought into Canada came from the 
United States and Europe. The bulk of these 
shipments were coal, crude petroleum and 
iron ore and concentrates. 


The five most active ports in 2004 were, by 
weight of shipments handled: Vancouver, 


Come by Chance, N.L., Saint John, N.B., Port 
Hawkesbury, N.S. and Montréal/Contrecoeur. 


Air traffic grows 


The commercial air transport industry grew 
in 2005, ending three years of decline that 
followed the events of September 11, 2001. 
Following a 7.9% gain in 2004, the air 
transport industry’s GDP jumped 11.8% in 


2005, and generated nearly $4.2 billion. That 


was slightly below the $4.3 billion in 2000. 


There were more commercial domestic flights 


in 2005 than in 2000. Available seats fell to 


63.5 million in 2005, down from 71.4 million 


in 1995. The loss of two small carriers—one 


Chart 30.3 
Air passengers 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 51-004-XIE. 
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in 2004 and the other in 2005—contributed 
to the decrease in seats and, possibly, to a 
rise in fares. 


The increase in flights and decrease in 

seats resulted from major changes in the air 
carriers’ fleets. They have been replacing 
larger aircraft with greater seating capacities 
with smaller, more fuel-efficient planes. At 
the same time, the major Canadian airlines 
are increasing the number of passengers 
carried by flying with higher load factors, that 
is, a greater number of passengers per flight. 


The airports in Canada with the greatest 
number of flights in 2005 were: 


e Lester B. Pearson International Airport, 
Toronto, more than 411,000 flights; 


e Vancouver International Airport, 323,000; 
¢ Calgary International Airport, 229,000; 


e Pierre Elliott Trudeau Airport in Montréal, 
208,000. 


- Selected sources 


i Statistics Canada 


¢ An Analysis of the Transportation Industry 
in 2005. Occasional. 11-621-MWE 


* Aviation Service Bulletin. \rregular. 
51-004-XIB 


e Human Activity and the Environment: 
Annual Statistics. Annual. 16-201-XWE 


° Perspectives on Labour and Income. 
Quarterly. 75-001-XIE. 


e Trucking in Canada. Annual. 53-222-XIE 


Other 


* Transport Canada 
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The trucking industry has grown steadily 
since the late 1980s, a result of the 1989 
Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement. 
However, the increasing demand for truck 
transportation, an aging work force and 

a waning interest in the occupation by 
young people are contributing to a potential 
shortage of qualified drivers. 


In 2004, there were 271,000 people working 
as truckers in Canada, up 28% from 1987. 
Approximately 80% are salaried employees 
and the others are owner-operators. Men 
make up 97% of the trucker population. They 
tend to be less educated than men in the 
work force in general. Still, full-time truckers 
in 2004 had average earnings of $41,100 per 
year, more than the average $40,500 for all 
workers in Canada. But it was only slightly 
more than the truck drivers’ 1998 salary 
figures, when adjusted for inflation. 


Chart 30.4 


Distribution of workers, all occupations and truckers by age group, 2004 


Stagnant earnings growth aside, trucking is 
appealing less to younger workers possibly 
because of its long hours, irregular schedules, 
fewer benefits and the attractiveness of 
competing jobs. Adding to recruitment 
problems are minimum age regulations 

on trucking licences and higher insurance 
premiums for male drivers under 25. 


In 1987, the average age of a trucker was 

37; by 2004, it was 42 for wage-earning 
truckers and 45 for owner-operators. In 2004, 
for the first time, truckers aged 55 and over 
outnumbered those under 30. In addition, 
18% of truckers are over 55 compared with 
13% of the general work force. 


A 2003 industry study estimated that an 
average of 37,300 new drivers are needed 
annually until 2008 to keep up with industry 
growth, retirements and other people leaving 
the industry. 


O Truckers 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XIE. 
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Transportation’s econor 


Much of the transportation industry is ‘for 


hire’: the driver and vehicle are hired to move 


goods from factory to store or to move a 


_ family’s possessions across the country. There 
_ is also ‘own-account’ transportation, where 


a company uses its own vehicles to carry, for 


example, produce from a main terminal to a 


grocery store. 


_ In 2000, for-hire transportation services 
accounted for 3.7% of Canada’s economic 


output. When own-account services are 
included, the economic importance of 
transportation rises to 6.3%. In total, the 


_ transportation industry contributes $64 billion 


to the economy, of which own-account 
services account for $27 billion. 


However, even including own-account 
services, the industry represents a smaller 


_ share of the Canadian economy than 


manufacturing or public administration. 


Chart 30.5 


Share of GDP, selected industries, 2000 


Firms that provide their own-account 
transportation spend 89% of their costs on 
trucks and delivery vans. The remaining 11% 
goes to spending on air, rail, water, bus and 
other ground transportation. Only 45% of 
for-hire transportation costs go to trucks and 
delivery vans. 


The remaining for-hire spending is a complex 
intermodal mix: other transportation services 
(including freight forwarders, customs 
brokers, packing and crating), 22%; air, 13%; 
rail, 11%; urban, interurban and other ground 
transportation, 7%; and water, 2%. 


Nationally, industries spent an estimated 

3.4 cents on transportation for every dollar of 
output in 2000. Wholesalers have the highest 
demand for transportation services, spending 
10.3 cents on transport for every dollar of 
output. Retailers follow at 7.6 cents. 
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Canadian motorists took a hit at the pumps 
in 2005. They could blame conflict in the 
Middle East, hurricanes Katrina and Rita in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and an aging northern 
pipeline for the higher gas prices. 


The higher prices coincided with lower 
consumption, as drivers bought less gas for 
their vehicles—the first major decline in gross 
gasoline sales since 1994. Exceptions were 
Prince Edward Island, where the provincial 
government controls the price of gas, and 
Alberta, where there is no provincial sales 
tax. 


Gasoline prices across Canada peaked in 
September 2005. In Montréal, they averaged 
118.5 cents a litre for regular unleaded 

gas at self-service stations. Prices averaged 
107.2 cents in Toronto and 102.2 cents in 
Edmonton. By contrast, prices in August 2002 
averaged 75.3 cents a litre in Montréal, 70.3 
cents in Toronto and 68.8 cents in Edmonton. 


Chart 30.6 


In 2005, drivers bought 39.8 billion litres of 
gasoline, down 1.4% from 40.3 billion litres 
in 2004. A 0.1% dip occurred in 2001, when 
the attacks of September 11 disrupted the 
transportation industry. 


Gas sales increased in 2005 in two provinces: 
sales rose 4.1% in Prince Edward Island 

and 0.6% in Alberta. However, if growth of 
vehicle registrations is factored in, gas sales 
per vehicle decreased 3.5% in Alberta by 
from 1,563 litres per vehicle in 2004 to 1,509 
litres in 2005. 


The biggest drop in gross sales per vehicle 
occurred in Saskatchewan—down 16.7% 
from 2,038 litres per vehicle to 1,697 litres. 
Gross gas sales decreased 3.0% in Ontario 
and 2.8% in Quebec. In 1999, Ontario and 
Quebec had the highest gross gasoline sales, 
whereas Prince Edward Island, the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon had significantly higher 
gas sales per vehicle. 
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Note: Regular unleaded gasoline at self-service filling stations. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0009. 
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Every day, freight trains chug through our 
communities, hauling long lines of boxcars 
and containers of consumer and industrial 
goods from sources around the world. 


These containers form part of a freight 
transport system that spans the globe. It is 

an intermodal system because it uses more 
than one transportation mode—ships, trucks 
or rail cars—to move freight. Given Canada’s 
vast distances, rail is central to getting the 
containers to their final destination. 


Intermodal rail transport made steady gains 
from 2000 to 2005, growing an average 4.9% 
per year, while loads increased from 21.9 
million tonnes to 27.8 million tonnes. The 
Western provinces accounted for most of 

this growth, with a yearly average increase of 
11.6%, much greater than the 3.2% increase 
for the provinces east of Manitoba. 


Chart 30.7 
Railway freight traffic, annual growth rates 
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Shipping goods via standardized containers 
reduces cargo handling, making it faster, 
more cost effective, secure and reliable, 
while reducing damage and loss. Most of the 
containers drivers see on trains are carrying 
goods made in Asia or the United States 
destined for Canada’s retail stores. 


Raw materials are not typically transported 
in cargo containers. Such non-intermodal 
transport is still dominant in Canada, 
accounting for about 90% of rail tonnage. In 
2005, this totalled 260.8 million tonnes. The 
growth in tonnage has been strong—rising 
6.9% in 2004 and 3.8% in 2005—and was 
largely increased shipments of coal, lumber 
and iron ore, which together made up more 
than one-third of non-intermodal railway 
carloadings in 2005. Non-intermodal traffic 
grew by 2.4% over the 2000 to 2005 period, 
from 254.7 to 260.7 million tonnes. 
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Table 30.1 Gross domestic product at basic prices for transportation and warehousing, by 
selected subsectors, 2001 to 2006 


BIEN PRAIRIE LONE EE SIRE EES ER EDR TIE SEES ESE EE ONE. SEIS 


2001 2002 «2003 + «#2004 «©2005 2006 
chained (1997) $ millions 

Transportation and warehousing 47,014 46,911 47,517 49,528 51,241 52,789 
Air transportation 4,017 3,657 3,563 3,848 4,262 4,659 
Rail transportation 5,259 5,343 5,401 5,743 5,885 5,898 
Water transportation 1,220 1,237 ot 1,432 1,451 1,522 
Truck transportation 13,263 13,451 13,607 14,212 14,744 15,116 
Transit and ground passenger transportation 4,909 5,228 5,140 SHTML 5,438 5,509 
Pipeline transportation 4,572 4,691 4,800 4,912 5,044 5,102 
Postal service 3,096 2,886 3,093 3,074 3,090 3,144 
Couriers and messengers 2,279 2,290 2,324 2,373 2,454 2,501 
Warehousing and Storage 1,453 1,438 1,484 1,694 1,791 1,912 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM te table : 379- 0017. 


Table 30.2 Operating Statistics of Canadian antallway carriers, 2000 to 2005 


7 ae ‘2001 2002 2003. ~©=—=—2004 2005 
$ thousands 
Operating revenue 8,100,542 8,149,560 8,192,924 8,287,268 8,861,767 9,823,178 
Freight revenue 7,196,857 7,216,866 7,236,765 7,336,846 7,879,379 8,760,228 
Passenger revenue 247 338 268,504 287,196 255,822 265,192 282,881 
All other operating revenue 656,347 664,190 668,963 694,600 717,194 780,069 
Operating expenses 6,421,478 6,587,940 6,593,880 6,691,897 6,951,895 7,507,357 
Ways and structures expenses 1,230,377 1,209,088 1,227,811 1,218,878 1,283,774 1,311,699 
Equipment expenses 1,420,580 1,465,863 1,389,300 1,428,561 1,371,147 1,441,080 
Rail operating expenses 2,676,069 2,793,077 2,710,634 2,765,619 2,929,148 3,216,557 
General expenses 1,094,452 1,119,912 1,266,135 1,278,837 1,367,826 1,538,021 
thousands 
Transportation and other 
cost-generating sources 
Tonnes of freight transported 352,203 345,795 333,974 338,036 361,606 369,719 
Tonne-kilometres of freight 
transported 321,894,342 321,291,130 318,314,680 317,932,601 338,897,938 352,133,353 
Passengers transported 4,160 4179 4,251 3,958 4,048 4,257 
Passenger-kilometres of 
passengers transported 1.582.710 1,553,059 1,596,947 1,426,367 1,420,804 1,472,781 
Litres of diesel oil consumed 
for all trains 1,987,610 2,002,327 2,019,167 2,050,764 2,097,070 2,130,224 
number 

Employees 40, 983 39, 475 37,246 36, 276 35,591 34,995 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 404-0004, 404-0005, 404-0013, 404-0016 and 404-0019. 
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Table 30.3 Shipping activities at Canadian ports, tonnage loaded and unloaded, 1994 to 
2004 


Domestic International i> es 
Total United States Other 
thousands of tonnes 

Total handled 
1994 351,316 104,368 246,948 78,801 168,147 
1995 360,455 100,740 259,715 85,198 174,518 
1996 357,513 97,649 259,863 88,484 171,379 
1997 376,067 93,418 282,650 94,313 188,337 
1998 376,032 96,607 279,425 100,060 179,364 
1999 385,597 104,398 281,199 101,983 179,216 
2000 402,783 109,020 293,762 108,794 184,969 
2001 394,701 107,842 286,859 107,955 178,904 
2002 408,141 125,407 282,734 114,310 168,424 
2003 443,779 137,079 306,700 123,366 183,335 
2004 452,328 137,768 314,560 123,280 191,280 
Loaded 
1994 222,222 52,184 170,038 49,520 120,518 
1995 226,910 50,370 176,540 49,939 126,601 
1996 223,096 48,825 174,272 52,399 121,873 
1997 234,653 46,709 187,945 56,891 131,054 
1998 227,346 48,304 179,042 58,872 120,171 
1999 231,847 52,199 179,648 59,727 119,921 
2000 242,351 54,507 187,843 64,744 123,099 
2001 228,663 53,939 174,724 62,038 112,685 
2002 237,051 62,780 174,270 72,867 101,404 
2003 259,872 68,485 191,387 81,180 110,207 
2004 264,999 68,897 196,102 83,792 112,310 
Unloaded 
1994 129,094 52,184 76,910 29,282 47,629 
1995 133,546 50,370 83,176 35,259 47,917 
1996 134,416 48,825 85,592 36,085 49,506 
1997 141,414 46,709 94,705 37,423 57,283 
1998 148,686 48,304 100,382 41,189 59,194 
1999 153,750 52,199 101,551 42,256 59,295 
2000 160,432 54,513 105,919 44,050 61,869 
2001 166,038 53,903 1125135 45,917 66,219 
2002 171,091 62,626 108,464 41,444 67,020 
2003 183,908 68,594 115,314 42,186 73,128 

118,458 39,488 78,971 


2004 187,390 6871 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 54-205-XIE. 
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Table 30.4 Employment in transportation and warehousing, by selected subsector, 1992 to 


2006 
ASC goa Shee | 1905 OG 
number 
Transportation and warehousing 544,935 548,415 548,374 552,170 555,010 567,099 
Air transportation 47,534 45,386 45,660 48,634 50,059 55,863 
Rail transportation 58,566 55,924 53,619 50,971 48,349 46,614 
Water transportation 10,487 10,765 11,088 12,827 13,209 11,683 
Truck transportation 132,311 133,101 137,754 141,304 145,125 155,044 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation 103,507 103,087 95,453 91,245 91,752 91,173 
Pipeline transportation 5,776 5,483 ay shi) 5,086 4,842 4,943 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation 1,645 (aie: 1,791 1,931 1,872 1,786 
Support activities for transportation 67,195 68,431 69,741 69,385 66,534 68,732 
Couriers and messengers 33,060 34,904 36,070 36,815 37,047 38,160 
Warehousing and storage 23,873 25,653 25,949 25,568 27,584 27,144 


serene 
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Note: North American Industry Classification System, 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 


Table 30.5 Operating statistics of major Canadian airlines, 1991 to 2005 


een immer VET UN Ta CRE RS oC 
thousands 
Passengers transported 21,000 21,261 21,947 19,126 21,428 23,164 
Passenger-kilometres 43,626,433 45,414,285 44,806,137 45,281,336 51,798,045 57,015,549 
Kilograms of goods transported 390,819 392,514 419,838 395,674 386,560 405,975 
Tonne-kilometres of goods transported 1,315,448 1,331,586 1,463,995 1,537,977 1,728,762 1,882,803 
Hours flown 774 783 746 638 723 785 
Litres of turbo fu fuel consumed 3,208,912 3,157, 922 3,035,245 3,055,616 3,417,802 3,349,814 


So WEE AREOLA SESE AED ELL LT SATS AES 


Source: “Statistics Canada, “CANSIM ‘table 401-0001. 


Table 30.6 For-hire trucking, 1990 to 2004 


wi: 1900 —~C:*<C*«SCSTS:*=<CS~*SSS:*~<C~«sSSCS*“‘«‘z | 188 1996 
thousands 

Tonnes of freight 

transported 174,245 150,605 149,499 173,400 195,587 210,941 228,974 

Tonne-kilometres of 

freight transported 77,770,738 70,624,205 72,947,210 84,613,287 101,783,711 110,010,665 121,133,146 

Shipments (units) 29,953 29,082 27, 636 27,930 30, 474 32, 341 35, 181 


1. The Trucking Commodity Origin and Destination Survey's scope expanded in 2004 to include local shipments of long- 
distance carriers and all shipments of local carriers. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 403-0001 and Catalogue no. 53-222-XIE. 
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584,948 591,979 603,483 
62,040 64,694 65,120 
47,059 47,240 49,144 
10,965 11,580 12,705 

156,256 156,415 157,328 
91,776 93,039 97,161 

4,694 4,653 4,949 
1,780 1,903 2,051 
71,285 76,532 78,978 
39,215 38,501 38,271 


28,350 


29,033 29,436 


2001 


615,404 
62,568 
50,376 
14,439 

160,389 


98,157 
4,989 


2,855 
83,520 
39,766 
30,842 


SAAS RAGAN OTERO LOE EIN IIS EL ELD SEE IN OSS 2 ee 


2004 


TABLES 


LESS SEO EEE I DIS ESI OL OEE 


2002 2003 2005 2006 
number 
614,210 608,616 614,272 622,719 633,516 
56,746 57,809 57,435 57,636 57,808 
49,703 44 936 43,145 43,612 42,427 
14,783 Xx Xx x X 
163,043 162,665 166,735 171,077 172,847 
101,115 100,199 99,275 99,389 100,687 
OZ x x x X 
2,879 Xx Xx Xx X 
83,862 84,857 84,378 83,565 86,602 
39,978 40,549 41,561 43,034 44,103 
30,950 30,820 33,284 34,650 39,043 


EES LEI ETEL TLL ENEN TET ITS E ESE OL GAY IDLE CLLLILE LOL ELISE DELLE LE DLE. 


1997. 1998 1999 2000 2001 20 
thousands 

24,363 24,571 24,047 24,480 23,414 23,430 20,042 28,159 32,091 
62,479,410 64,426,065 65,711,146 68,516,738 67,018,521 69,254,337 59,508,960 76,122,855 83,909,440 
449 828 431,150 451,801 407,876 361,834 355,493 298,990 297,246 268,947 
2,058,953 2,340,594 2,016,503 1,934,683 1,725,325 1,800,415 1,419,988 1,478,716 1,378,548 
826 843 904 921 856 806 703 926 981 
3,855,178 3,571,445 3,871,274 3,678,966 3,453,486 2,999,282 3,660 671 3,855,953 


3,631,436 


223,313 233,931 269,285 


130,853,651 138,090,023 158,656,177 164 


3207 


Bee 


3 
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2000 2001 2002 2003 20041 
thousands 
278,442 287,975 293,644 305,153 604,273 
981,978 170,936,593 177,215,621 184,963,662 225,608,043 
35,561 36,917 38,492 5020 epee Oe! 
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Table 30.7 Vehicle registrations, 2001 to 2006 


‘Se RRO NRA REISE NCES IST 


2001 2002 «2003 2004 2005 2006 
number 

All vehicle registrations 23,427,184 24,198,219 24,687,511 25,196,428 25,838,309 26,684,822 
Road motor vehicle registrations 18,101,675 18,617,413 18,883,584 19,156,055 19,515,295 20,065,171 
Vehicles weighing less than 4,500 

kilograms 17,054,798 17,543,659 17,768,773 17,989,919 18,275,275 18,738,941 
Vehicles weighing from 4,500 kilograms 

to 14,999 kilograms 387,330 366,962 379,079 393,528 415,764 442,607 
Vehicles weighing 15,000 kilograms or 

more 267,129 277,339 282,420 285,942 301,574 318,272 
Buses 74,086 79,364 79,948 77,842 78,962 80,447 
Motorcyles and mopeds _ 318,330 350,088 373,362 408,822 443,718 484,903 
Trailers 4023,215 4,161,491 4,315,996 4,513,641 4,722,563 4,961,184 
Off-road, construction and farm vehicles 1,302,295 1.419305 1,487,930 1,526,731 1,600,450 1,658,466 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 405-0004. 
Table 30.8 Road motor vehicle fuel sales, 2000 to 2005 

igh 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 

thousands of litres 

Net sales of gasoline 36,375,338 36,552,556 37,949,600 38,421,608 39,103,552 38,499,830 
Gross sales of gasoline 38,176,681 38,126,164 39,205,669 39,797,315 40,337,720 39,784,265 
Net sales of diesel oil 13,179,694 13,336,346 13,737,648 14,720,634 15,678,724 16,219,913 
Net sales of liquefied petroleum gas! 461,641 415,355 323,935 313,019 324,238 F 


Note: Gross is the total volume sold and net is the volume on which taxes were paid. 
1. Data for British Columbia are not included. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 405-0002. 
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Travel and tourism 


OVERVIEW 


Most Canadians are active travellers. Business 
people travel overseas frequently to buy and 
sell goods and services, Canadians regularly 
visit relatives in other parts of the world, and 
the backpacking tour of Europe or Australia 

is a tradition for thousands of students every 
year. For many of the same reasons, Canada 
has long been a popular destination for 
foreign tourists. 


The Canadian dollar gained value against the 
American dollar and no major crises—such 
as the outbreak of severe acute respiratory 
syndrome (SARS) in 2003—arose to stall 
Canadians’ wanderlust in 2004. So they 
travelled more than the year before: 

this strengthened tourism by 2.6% with 
216.9 million trips. 


Yet Canadians vacationed closer to home 
in 2004. Four-fifths of those trips, or 
175.1 million, were taken within the country. 


Chart 31.1 


Provinces visited by Canadians, 2004 
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This marked a small recovery from 2003, 
when the number of trips taken in Canada 
dropped. 


Domestic travellers boost tourism 
industry 


The most popular destination for inter- 
provincial travel in 2004 was Ontario. 
Canadians made 65.2 million trips to 
Ontario, and 48.5 million trips to Quebec. 
Alberta and British Columbia, meanwhile, 
were the destination for close to 16 million 
trips. Nevertheless, intraprovincial travel— 
trips within one’s home province—accounted 
for almost 9 out of 10 domestic trips in 2004. 


Travelling is significant for the economy— 
Canadians spent nearly $43 billion in 2005 
on domestic travel, according to the National 
Tourism Indicators. Domestic spending was 
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Note: Same-day and overnight visits. 


- Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 426-0004. 
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the only source of growth in the Canadian 
travel and tourism industry in 2005. 


Canadian tourists boosted their travel 
spending in Canada by 5.9% in 2005, the 
largest annual gain since 2000. International 
visitors to Canada, meanwhile, spent slightly 
less while travelling here after a 9.0% 
increase in 2004. A downturn in visitors from 
the United States drove this decline, likely a 
result of the stronger loonie—it climbed 7.4% 
against the American dollar in 2005. 


Airlines were the big winner in the travel 
industry in 2005, as spending on air 
transportation soared 8.6%, which accounted 
for one-third of the travel industry’s annual 
growth. 


Other segments of the industry did not fare 

so well. Spending on fuel for vehicles rose 
only very slightly, as drivers were discouraged 
by higher prices at the gas pumps. 
Accommodation and food and beverage 
services also saw only slightly higher 
spending. And travel services companies 
were pinched by low-cost online travel 
bookings, though travel services spending 
increased 3.2%. 


Chart 31.2 
Top three countries visited by Canadians, 
2005 
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Note: Visits of one night or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey, 2005. 
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Travel arrangement and reservation services, 
financial characteristics 


Se ioRIIT 


$ millions 
Operating revenue oven 1592.3 
Operating expenses 1,414.7 1509.0 
% 
Operating profit margin 5.8 BZ 
number 
Active establishments 4,997 


4,785 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM : table 351-0003. 


In 2005, the increase in domestic spending 
led travel and tourism’s gross domestic 
product to rise 4.0%—faster than the overall 
economy's growth of 2.9%. The rise came on 
the heels of a similar gain the previous year. 
Employment in travel and tourism rose 1.7% 
to 626,000 jobs, the largest increase since 
2000. 


Canadians travelling abroad 


Canadian residents made 44 million same- 
day and overnight trips abroad in 2005, 
spending $20.2 billion doing so. Almost half 
of these, or 21.1 million trips, were overnight 
trips outside the country. About 6.2 million 
of these overnight trips were to overseas 
destinations (not the United States), with 
more than half of them to Europe. Canadians 
spent $9.4 billion on overseas travel in 2005. 


Still, Canadians’ top destination continues 
to be the United States—Canadians made 
nearly 15 million overnight visits and spent 
$9.5 billion there in 2005. 


Their second most popular destination was 
the United Kingdom, with 898,000 overnight 
visits, followed by Mexico, with 

794,000 visits. Rounding out Canadians’ top 
five international travel destinations were 
France, with 616,000 visits, and Cuba, with 
518,000 visits. 


Italy had the biggest jump in Canadian 
travellers in 2005, as visits there surged by 
half from the previous year. 
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Overnight travel to Asia totalled 1.1 million 
visits, up only 8.3% from 2004. Nevertheless, 
Canadian travel to Asia has soared 60.6% 
since 2000, possibly due to a rise in 
immigration to Canada from China and 
increased trade between the two countries. 


Tourism to Canada 


In 2005, non-resident visitors made 

36 million same-day and overnight trips 

to Canada, spending $14 billion doing so. 
Following three consecutive declines, travel 
to Canada from overseas nations rose for a 
second year in a row. 


Trips originating in the United States—the 
most important market for tourism to 

~ Canada—declined in 2005. Americans’ 
~number of overnight trips fell 4.6% 

to 14.4 million, and they spent about 

$7.5 billion, 8.6% less than the year before. 


The number of overnight trips to Canada 
from countries other than the United States 
increased 7.1% to 4.2 million trips. These 
overseas visitors spent $5.8 billion in Canada 
in 2005, up 7.0% from 2004. 


Chart 31.3 
Top three countries of origin of travellers 
to Canada, 2005 
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Note: Overnight trips. 
Source: Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey, 2005. 
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OVERVIEW 


The most important overseas market 

for tourism to Canada is still the United 
Kingdom. The number of trips to Canada 
from the United Kingdom in 2005 reached 
888,000, a 10.8% gain from the previous 
year. 


After the United States and the United 
Kingdom, the top countries of origin for 
travellers to Canada in 2005 were Japan, 
France and Germany. China had the largest 
annual percentage increase in 2005 among 
the top 12 markets for travel to Canada— 
Chinese residents made 113,000 trips here 
that year. 


i 


' Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


| © Analytical Paper Series - Service Industries 
| Division. Occasional. 63F0002XIE 


¢ Canadian Travel Survey: Domestic Travel. 
Annual. 87-212-XlE 


oe International Travel: Advance Information. 
| Monthly. 66-001-PIE 


¢ National Tourism Indicators, Quarterly 
Estimates. Quarterly. 13-009-XIB 


¢ Travel-log (Touriscope). Quarterly. 
87-003-XIE 
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Changing times for cross-border travellers 


Sharing the world’s longest unprotected 
border has advantages for Canadian and 
American travellers. One-day shopping 

trips and overnight stays north or south of 
the border have become time-honoured 
traditions. But longer waits at border 
crossings, stricter security policies and higher 
gas prices are changing those traditions for 
both Canadian and American travellers. 


In 2004, Americans made 34.6 million same- 
day and overnight trips to Canada, down 
2.5% from the previous year. Their same-day 
travel fell 8% to 19.5 million trips, but their 
overnight travel increased 6% to 15.1 million 
trips. Americans’ overnight trips to Canada 
have gone up every year since 1996. 


Americans visiting Canada on overnight trips 
spent $8.2 billion here in 2004, up 12% from 
2003. Visitors averaged about four nights per 
trip, and spent $541 per trip. 


Chart 31.4 


Travel between Canada and the United States 


Cross-border traffic heading south was also 
busy in 2004. Canadians took 22.2 million 
same-day trips to the United States, a 3% 
increase from 2003, and the first increase 
since 1991. Meanwhile, Canadians’ 
overnight travel to the United States rose 9% 
to 13.9 million trips. 


Among Canadians heading south, driving 

the family car has become an increasingly 
popular option—perhaps due to the costs and 
difficulties of air travel. In 2004, overnight 
car travel to the United States from Canada 
climbed to its highest level since 1997, 
reaching 8.1 million trips. 


Canadian travellers stayed more than 

107 million nights in the United States in 
2004. And they spent $8.7 billion, or an 
average of $625 per trip, which is more than 
what Americans spent while travelling in 
Canada. 
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Note: Same-day and overnight trips. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 427-0001. 
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2003: A bad year for tourism 


Canada’s natural beauty and popular 
attractions have long made it one of the 
world’s most popular tourist destinations— 
and that means income for Canada’s tourism 
industry. So when events occur that make 
travel less attractive, Canada is particularly 
affected. In 2003, lingering fears from 
September 11, the Iraq conflict and the 
unexpected SARS outbreak in Canada all 
combined to dampen tourism worldwide— 
making that year one of the most painful in 
recent memory for Canada’s tourism industry. 


The largest single drop in tourism over the 
past two decades occurred in 2001, with 
Asian and North American travellers in 
particular accounting for a large part of the 
overall decline. When the Iraq conflict began 
in March 2003 and the SARS outbreak hit its 
peak in April and May, the tourism industry— 
especially in Toronto and Vancouver—was hit 


hard. 


Chart 31.5 
International travellers 
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Note: Same-day and overnight trips. 
1.Excludes travellers from United States. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 387-0004. 
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2001 


By May 2003, the total number of trips to 
Canada from overseas countries excluding 
the United States tumbled 33% from the 
previous year. Travel from Asia between April 
and May 2003 alone dropped 32%, likely 
because of the SARS epidemic. 


Visits from Taiwan suffered the biggest 
decline, plunging nearly 94% from 
December 2002 to May 2003. Trips from 
Japan, China, Hong Kong and South Korea 
were down anywhere from 40% to 73%. 
All these countries had been on Canada’s 
list of top-12 overseas tourism markets in 
December 2002. 


Travel to Canada did not rebound until 2004. 
That year, Canada registered 1.3 million trips 
from China, Hong Kong, Japan, Thailand 

and other Asian countries, up from 923,000 
in 2003. Moreover, spending by travellers 
from these countries also increased, from 
$1.2 billion in 2003 to $1.6 billion in 2004. 
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International travel deficit highest ever 


Tourism like other major sectors of the 
economy that involve trade, is measured in 
surpluses and deficits. For example, when 
Canadians spend more abroad than foreign 
visitors spend here, the international travel 
account posts a deficit and vice versa for a 
surplus. 


The international travel deficit in 2006 
reached $6.7 billion—an all-time high. 

The major cause was Canadians’ record 
spending in the United States and overseas, 
$23.3 billion, a 5.7% increase from the 
previous high in 2005. Meanwhile, foreigners 
travelling in Canada spent slightly less than in 
2005, $16.6 billion. 


Still, foreign spending in Canada reached its 
fourth highest level in 2006. Prior to 2005, 
foreign spending in Canada had risen every 
year since 1987—except in 2003, when the 
SARS outbreak cut travel to Canada. 


Chart 31.6 
International travel account 
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Canada’s travel deficit with the United 

States climbed to $4.3 billion in 2006, the 
highest since 1993. While a nine-year low 
in overnight travel from the United States cut 
American spending in Canada, Canadian 
spending south of the border climbed to a 
record $12.9 billion. 


Travelling overseas is a growing passion 
among Canadians. This continues to expand 
Canada’s travel deficit with overseas 
countries, which has nearly tripled in the last 
five years, to $2.5 billion in 2006. Over the 
past 25 years, Canadian spending overseas 
has actually decreased only once—in 1991. 
Travellers from overseas spent $7.9 billion or 
2.8% more here in 2006. 


Canada’s international travel deficit with all 
countries more than quadrupled from 2002 
to 2006. 
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Notes: Receipts represent spending by foreigners travelling in Canada, including education spending and medical spending. 
Payments represent spending by Canadian residents travelling abroad, including education spending and medical spending. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 376-0001. 
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Many Canadians book time off work to putter 
around the house or to enjoy the weather. But 
today more and more Canadians are using 
their annual leave to travel. 


According to the Travel Activities and 
Motivation Survey, 74% of all adult 
Canadians—about 18 million people— 
travelled for vacation or pleasure sometime 
from 2004 to 2006. This compares with 73% 
of adults from 1997 to 1999. 


More Canadians are vacationing overseas— 
28% of the population in 2006, compared 
with 20% in 1999. Meanwhile, 35% took a 
vacation to the United States, compared with 
29% previously, and 41% took a vacation in 
Canada outside their home province, up from 
36%. The share of Canadians vacationing in 
their home province rose from 48% to 59%. 


Younger adults and those in a household with 
above-average income took more overnight 


Chart 31.7 


vacations than older adults and people in 
lower-income households. From 2004 to 
2006, 80% of Canadians aged 18 to 34 took 
at least one out-of-town, overnight vacation. 
Only 66% of those aged 55 and older took 
similar trips. 


Interestingly, adults born in Canada take 
proportionally more overnight vacations than 
those born outside the country. However, 
those born outside Canada are almost twice 
as likely to take an international vacation as 
their Canadian-born counterparts. 


Sixty percent of adults who took an overnight 
vacation from 2004 to 2006 say the decision 
about where to travel was very or extremely 
important. Their top consideration in 
choosing a destination was feeling safe. 
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Table 31.1 Canadians travelling in Canada, by province and territory of destination, 1999 


to 2004 
a a ew 4999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
thousands 
Canada 177,461 178,628 182,092 187,890 172,244 175,084 
Newfoundland and Labrador 3,975 3,955 3,902 3,784 3,236 3,107 
Prince Edward Island 864 977 966 let2e 897 911 
Nova Scotia 7,006 7,034 7,019 8,287 7,164 7,066 
New Brunswick 5,376 4,794 5,344 6,075 5,613 5,038 
Quebec 38,745 40,842 40,608 45,928 47,216 48,484 
Ontario 63,282 65,220 67,160 70,257 62,168 65,290 
Manitoba 6,895 6,542 6,621 6,265 5,938 6,009 
Saskatchewan 9,043 8,222 8,139 8,029 7,413 7,451 
Alberta 20,998 20,022 21,256 19,186 Tor 75 15,890 
British Columbia 21,183 20,893 20,984 18,842 16,742 15,738 
Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut F F g2e 113 83E gg 


So PEN ARH NEES EI TOTTORI: 8 DREMEL NT URE RE PONE IE NL 8 


Note: Trips of 80 kilometres or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 426-0001. 


Table 31.2 Canadians travelling in Canada, by selected census metropolitan area of 
destination, 1999 to 2004 


TR ES ET YE TE ARNETTE NO UE 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


thousands 
St. John’s 1,574 1,416 1,357 1,068 1,018 1,129 
Halifax 2,786 2,905 2,999 S53 2,769 2,870 
Saint John 662 738 815 770 802 619 
Saguenay 653 609 713 770 652 773 
Québec 5,610 6,256 6,087 7,114 6,836 7,075 
Sherbrooke Thaa2 1,274 1,746 1,992 1,521 1,654 
Trois-Rivieres 1,151 1,188 985 1,293 1,434 eal 
Montréal 8,465 9,470 10,117 10,913 11,023 11,000 
Ottawa-Gatineau 5,422 5,487 5,924 5,936 6,110 6,194 
Toronto 13,752 14,708 14,144 13,894 12,706 13,738 
Hamilton 1,968 1,712 2,308 1,966 1,675 1,766 
St. Catharines—Niagara 3,010 4,110 4,056 3,949 3,806 4,157 
Kitchener 1,858 2,618 2,371 2,833 2,031 2,337 
London 3,647 3,124 3,107 3,478 3,282 3,341 
Windsor 1,188 1,243 1,033 851 864 1,067 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 643 g27e 1,164 1,002 965 1,005 
Winnipeg 2,346 2,395 2588 2,297 2,305 2,294 
Regina 1,329 1,289 1,422 ae oy 1,305 1,447 
Saskatoon 2,321 1,991 1,980 1,951 1,888 1,854 
Calgary 3,734 B35 3,734 3,701 2,976 2,963 
Edmonton 5,043 4,450 4,813 4,448 3,782 3,564 
Vancouver 4,275 3,942 3,904 3,437 3,029 2,765 


Victoria 1,776 1,800 1,630 1,801 1,568 1,599 


NESS RSS REM SN COIR BIEL TET hh BITRE SES a RAR IMACS UIE REPEATS RTL AE RE TE ESSAI TIRES NE IRE PLIES TEE REIT EMELINE NT 


Note: Trips of 80 kilometres or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 426-0001. 
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Table 31.3 Expenditures by Canadians on trips in Canada, by province and territory of 
destination, 1999 to 2004 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
$ thousands 

Canada 23,764,527 26,845,970 29,692,470 30,926,146 28,454,953 29,708,136 
Newfoundland and Labrador 629,831 745,069 795,488 812,691 791,499 722,995 
Prince Edward Island 209,213 245,001 249,143 254,211 240,243 239,427 
Nova Scotia 904,459 983,217 1,177,481 1,309,866 1,260,350 1,206,290 
New Brunswick 748,223 798,979 856,011 970,911 842,605 812,595 
Quebec 4,665,194 5,146,754 5,581,632 6,652,815 6,476,795 6,782,331 
Ontario 7,483,373 9,241,261 10,497,261 10,246,161 9,541,466 10,154,235 
Manitoba 871,953 865,858 1,033,426 905,212 919,443 967,300 
Saskatchewan 942,592 1,024,053 1,151,025 1,112,872 1,076,599 1,120,068 
Alberta 3,135,557 3,414,852 3,895,231 4,068,107 3,071,985 3,466,705 
British Columbia 4,136,020 4,278,782 4,407,321 4525894 4162907 4,162,189 


Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut F F F 67,405 F F 


SSE ELLE ET BELITTLE EISELE ELE ELE ENDS DLE LEE SE LESTER DPI LER LS ELT BE ELEN EEA ELLE LE OEE BEES SLLEI SISERSEES ENAMEL EA EOE TG HE COE TEER, 


Note: Trips of 80 kilometres or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 426-0001. 


Table 31.4 Travel by Canadians to foreign countries, by selected destinations, 2000 and 


2005 

Visits Nights Spending in country Visits Nights Spending in country 

thousands CAN$ millions thousands CAN$ millions 
Austria 97 579 74 128 640 79 
China 92 1,868 175 161 2,996 304 
Cuba 260 2,290 206 518 4,574 470 
Dominican Republic 187 1,714 150 506 4,488 457 
France 461 4,918 583 616 7,770 829 
Germany 284 Zone 238 Sid 3,205 276 
Hong Kong 97 1,449 103 151 2,793 209 
_ Italy 232 2,967 340 383 4,860 616 
Japan 119 1,874 182 143 1,866 220 
Mexico 692 7,470 691 794 8,780 910 
Netherlands 155 1,389 107 197 1,601 132 
Spain 142 2,069 173 170 2,300 223 
Switzerland 145 996 109 139 937 122 
United Kingdom 797 ~—- 10,438 976 898 11,376 1,091 
109,062 9191 14,862 117,164 9,537 


United States 14,666 
Note: Visits of one night or more. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey. 
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Table 31.5 Travel by Canadians to the United States, by selected destinations, 2000 and 


2005 

——————— cas _ : aE een Rae r 
Visits Nights Spendinginstate Visits Nights Spending in state 
thousands CAN$ millions thousands CAN$ millions 
California 1,036 8,591 950 1,008 8,641 861 
Florida 2,042 36,232 2,227 2,038 38,802 2,348 
Maine 682 2,255 155 Teevh Pee ye) 182 
Massachusetts 473 2,043 204 HOS 2,183 204 
Michigan 1,237 3,142 228) Ni 239s 20 252 
Minnesota Sil 3843 134 593 ~=—- 1,663 162 
Nevada 811 © 3761 592 931 4,354 777 
New York 2,314 6,358 628 2,344 6,914 658 
Ohio HUGH s1h297 114 Salih apts’, 116 
Pennsylvania 648 1,680 146 646 =: 1,533 125 
Vermont 608 1,729 100 6445 e757 108 
Washington 158i) 4,567 257 21,612 4,588 310 


ra xe A SE DN IIIT N NAN NIE EASE SEE REO EL LDA LE LEELA ILLES ELE TELE LON IIIT SNESE LEE ILE LES EE LE DALE TD, 


Note: Visits of one night or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey. 


Table $1. 6 Travel to Canada, by selected countries of origin, 2000 and 2005 


nA LATTA SS SION RE AMER LOE see A LT EU ONE A BEL NE RE ITI PEO TELM LIE LEE SETTLE T IE SELLE NOEL, 


“2000 2005 

Visits Nights Spending in Canada Visits Nights Spending in Canada 

thousands CAN$ millions thousands CAN$ millions 

Australia 173 2,099 231 179 2,447 287 
China 74. 1/561 120 ilgeomeas ces 219 
France 402 6,052 480 B51) O50 463 
Germany 380 5,770 498 311 4,900 410 
Hong Kong 138 1,894 167 109 2,161 151 
India 66 =©1,398 79 OA maleic 82 
Italy 110 1,609 135 91 ~=—- 1,061 95 
Japan 493 4,628 687 398 4,750 557 
Mexico 140 ~=1,788 174 179 3,149 240 
Netherlands 131 1,767 139 118 so80 131 
South Korea Wage ee alOFE 221 173 4,466 247 
Switzerland 105m 9" 1;851 154 97 ~=—- 1,684 163 
Taiwan 163 =. 2,043 239 98 1,536 110 
United Kingdom 862 10,261 1,074 888 11,882 1,246 


United States 19,188 58, 447 ie 921 14,390 © Mh 331 7,463 


1a TR SLIME SERIO SMP 8 SS TIES LE ITEMS IBA ISO ESE SSIES OTE RSE TIE MSIE RE ESTEE IE OI 


Note: Visits of 0 one night | or r more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey. 
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Table 31.7 Travel to Canada from the United States, by selected states of origin, 2000 and 


2005 
Visits Nights 
thousands 

California WO — Se alte) 
Florida 353 =. 2,467 
Illinois BVA BAIS) 
Maine 264 878 
Massachusetts 678 2,448 
Michigan 1,821 4,895 
Minnesota 540 2,075 
New Jersey 356 = 1,422 
New York 1,907 6,197 
Ohio 816 2,669 
Pennsylvania 6292 bilZ 
Texas 415 1,972 
Washington 1,644 5,443 


Wisconsin Sg 308 


LEELA LEDGE BELLE LEE EN INT 


Note: Visits of one night or.m 


1,431 


Source: Statistics Canada, International Travel Survey. 
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Spending in Canada 


CAN$ millions 


820 
277 
331 

87 
306 
527 
256 
218 
654 
350 
312 
332 
523 


162 


328 


Visits Nights 
thousands 
877 4,348 
466 2,815 
477 ~—-. 2,038 
284 1,074 
554 =. 2,078 

1,689 4,794 
545 2,389 
417 —- 1,629 

chal fa) tek 
698 2,377 
642 = 2,751 
419 2,018 

1,464 4914 


1,549 


Spending in Canada 


CAN$ millions 


611 
338 
308 
123 
265 
589 
257 
238 
680 
285 
361 
325 
496 
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Table 31.8 Financial characteristics of the travel arrangement industry, 2000 to 2005 


Travel agencies 
Tour operators 


Travel agencies 
Tour operators 


Travel agencies 
Tour operators 


Travel agencies 
Tour operators 


2005 


14,311.6 
12,431.5 
1,880.1 
1,592.3 
7,019.0 
264.7 


12,124.4 
10,525.9 
1,598.5 
1,509.0 
6,942.2 
243.8 


—S——— SSS O08? 200s 2004 
$ millions 
Operating revenue 
Accommodation services 11,804.6 12,165.4 12,780.2 12,314.6 13,220.9 
Hotels, motor hotels and motels 10,421.0 10,755.4 11,291.0 10,9026 11,528.4 
Other accommodation industries 13836 “W410i Wa489.27 4120 692.5 
1ei62:6)° AieslDo eno a 2c] 1,480.0 1,501.1 
5,418.9 5,738.1 5,735.4 6,105.8 6,288.0 
Other travel arrangement and reservation services 222.6 218.4 216.5 229.5 240.7 
Operating expenses 
Accommodation services 10,301.7 10,682.7 11,231.0 10,993.6 11,267.9 
Hotels, motor hotels and motels 9050.5 9,372.9 9,875.3 9,710.0 9,860.1 
Other accommodation industries i Pas ber 1,309.8 1,355.8 1,283.5 1,407.7 
1,660.2 1,421.2 WAS?) a 455. Omee ea Ae/, 
5,141.0 5,691.7 5,684.7 6,130.9 6,188.6 
Other travel arrangement and reservation services 205.3 201.4 199.1 Zee 221./ 
Operating profit margin 
Accommodation services hel 12:2 12.1 10.7 14.8 
Hotels, motor hotels and motels eed 12.9 125 10.9 14.5 
Other accommodation industries 9.6 7.1 9.0 9.1 16.8 
6.9 6.4 6.9 1.6 5.8 
Sh 0.8 0.9 -0.4 1.6 
Other travel arrangement and reservation services 8.5 8.0 8.0 8.0 7.9 
number 
Active establishments 
Accommodation services 16,924 16,330 16,407 16,355 15,463 
Hotels, motor hotels and motels 9,419 9,015 8,814 8,624 8,026 
Other accommodation industries 7,505 (oo 7,593 Fi-[feo 7,437 
4,962 5,341 5,362 5,364 4,997 
aes 1,147 1,207 1,237 1,238 
Other travel arrangement and reservation services 295 281 282 294 306 


me ck 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 351-0002 and 351-0003. 
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Glossary 


Aboriginal identity: People who identify with 
at least one Aboriginal group (i.e., North 
American Indian, Métis or Inuit), who are 
Treaty Indians, Registered Indians as defined 
by the Indian Act, or who are members of an 
Indian Band or First Nation. 


Age-specific fertility rate: Number of live 
births per 1,000 women in a specific age 
group. See also Fertility rate and Total fertility 
rate. 


Allophones: People whose mother tongue is 
neither English nor French. 


Anglophones: People whose mother tongue 
is English. 


Balance of payments (BOP): A statistical 
statement that systematically summarizes, 
for a specific time period, the economic 
transactions of a country with the rest of the 
world. 


Blue-collar: Of or relating to manual or 
industrial labourers, usually paid wages 
rather than salary. See also White-collar. 


BMI: See Body Mass Index. 


Body Mass Index (BMI): Overweight and 
obesity are based on BMI, which is a measure 
of an individual’s weight in relation to his 
or her height. BMI is highly correlated with 
body fat and is widely used to indicate 
health risks. According to new Canadian 
guidelines, aligned with those of the World 
Health Organization, BMI is classified into 
six categories, each representing a different 
level of risk: ‘Underweight’ is less than 18.5 
BMI; ‘Normal weight’ is from 18.5 to 24.9 
BMI; ‘Overweight’ is from 25.0 to 29.9 BMI; 
‘Obese Class |’ is from 30.0 to 34.9 BMI; 
‘Obese Class Il’ is from 35.0 to 39.9 BMI; 
and ‘Obese Class Ill’ is greater than or equal 
to 40.0 BMI. 


BOP: See Balance of payments. 


Bovine spongiform encephalopathy (BSE): 
Fatal disease of cattle that affects the central 
nervous system. Sometimes called ‘mad cow 
disease,’ BSE was identified in England in 
1986, where it was attributed to the practice 
of feeding cattle a meat-and-bone meal 
supplement made from either bovines already 
infected with BSE or from scrapie-infected 
sheep. 


BSE: See Bovine spongiform encephalopathy. 


Building permit: Permit required in most 
jurisdictions for new construction, or adding 
onto pre-existing structures, and in some 
cases for major renovations. Generally, the 
new construction must be inspected to ensure 
compliance with national, regional, and local 
building codes. Failure to obtain a permit can 
result in significant fines and penalties, and 
even demolition of unauthorised construction 
if it cannot be made to meet code. 


CA: See Census agglomeration. 


Canada Pension Plan (CPP): Contributory, 
earnings-related social insurance program 
that provides a stable and dependable 
pension that can be build on for retirement. 

It also provides people and their dependants 
with basic financial protection in the event of 
disability or death. 


CANSIM (Canadian Socio-economic 
Information Management System): Database 
that contains more than 26 million time 
series (observations for a given subject 

at regular intervals) regrouped in over 

2,400 tables containing data on labour, 
manufacturing, investment, international 
trade and much more; CANSIM enables users 
to track trends in virtually every aspect of 
Canadian life. 
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Capital investment: Includes all expenditures 
on buildings, engineering construction and 
machinery and equipment. Gross fixed 
capital formation on buildings includes 
transfer costs on the sale of existing fixed 
assets (e.g., real estate commissions). 

Gross capital formation in machinery and 
equipment includes imports of new and 
used machinery and equipment. The latter 
are included, as they constitute additions to 
domestic capital stock. 


Census: Any survey that includes all units in 
a population (persons, events, businesses, 
etc.). 


Census of Agriculture: Survey conducted 
every five years to produce data on the 
agriculture industry, such as number 

and type of agricultural operations, farm 
operator characteristics, business operating 
arrangements, land management practices, 
planted or seeded areas, number of livestock 
and poultry, farm business capital, operating 
expenses and receipts, and farm machinery 
and equipment. 


Census agglomeration (CA): An area with an 
urban core population of at least 10,000. 


Census family: A married couple (with or 
without children of either or both spouses), a 
couple living common-law (with or without 
children of either or both partners) or a lone 
parent of any marital status, with at least one 
child living in the same dwelling. A couple 
may be of opposite or same sex. Children in 
a census family include grandchildren living 
with their grandparent(s) but with no parents 
present. 


Census metropolitan area (CMA): Area 
consisting of one or more adjacent 
municipalities situated around a major urban 
core. The urban core must have a population 
of at least 100,000. 
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Census of Population: Survey conducted 
every five years to produce data on the 
population and dwelling counts for Canada, 
each province and territory, and smaller 
geographic units such as cities or districts 
within cities. Questionnaires are distributed 
to all Canadian households and on Indian 
reserves and include questions concerning 
age, sex, education, ethnic origin, mother 
tongue, marital status, religion, employment 
and housing. 


CMA: See Census metropolitan area. 


Conditional sentence: Community-based 
alternative to imprisonment introduced in 
the reforms to Bill C-41. If certain legal 
criteria are met, a judge may sentence an 
offender who would otherwise go to prison 
to a conditional term of imprisonment. The 
offender will serve the term of imprisonment 
in the community, provided that they abide 
by the conditions imposed by the court as 
part of the conditional sentence order. If the 
offender violates these conditions, they may 
be sent to prison to serve the balance of that 
sentence. 


Constant dollars: Dollars of a particular base 
year that are not adjusted (by inflation or 
deflation) to show changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Note that the terms 
‘uninflated dollars’ and ‘deflated dollars’ are 
often used as synonyms for ‘constant dollars.’ 


Consumer Price Index (CPI): Measure of the 
percentage change over time in the average 
cost of a large basket of goods and services 
purchased by Canadians. The quantity and 
quality of the items in the basket are held 
constant. As a result, changes in the cost of 
the basket are due to pure price movements 
and not to changes in the composition of the 
basket. 


CPI: See Consumer Price Index. 


CPP: See Canada Pension Plan. 


Custodial remand: See Remand. 


Deficit: Amount by which government 
budgetary spending exceeds revenues in any 
given year. 


Economic family: Group of two or more 
persons who live in the same dwelling and 
are related to each other by blood, marriage, 
common-law or adoption. 


Ecozone: An area of the earth’s surface that 
represents a large and very generalized 
ecological units which are characterized by 
interactive and adjusting abiotic and biotic 
factors. There are 15 terrestrial and 5 marine 
ecozones in Canada. 


Educators: All employees of the public 
school system who are required to have 
teaching certification as a condition of their 
employment. This includes teaching staff, 
principals, vice-principals, professional non- 
teaching staff (e.g., pedagogical consultants, 
guidance counsellors and special education 
teachers) and excludes substitute/supply 
teachers, temporary replacement teachers, 
teachers on leave, student assistants and 
teaching assistants. 


Electoral district: Area that one Member of 
Parliament (MP) is elected to represent in the 
House of Commons. Canada is divided into 
308 federal electoral districts. 


Employed: Persons who, during the Labour 
Force Survey reference week, did any work 
at all at a job or business, that is, paid work 
in the context of an employer-employee 
relationship, or self-employment (includes 
unpaid family work, which is defined as 
unpaid work contributing directly to the 
operation of a farm, business or professional 
practice owned and operated by a related 
member of the same household); or had a 


job, but were not at work because of factors 
such as own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, vacation, labour 
dispute or other reasons. Excludes persons 
on layoff, between casual jobs, and those 
with a job to start at a future date). See also 
Unemployed and Not in the labour force. 


Ethnic origin: Ethnic or cultural group(s) to 
which the respondent's ancestors belong. 


Exchange rate: Value of the Canadian dollar 
against the currencies of other countries. 


Experienced workers: People who, during the 
week from Sunday to Saturday and prior to 
Census Day (May 15), were members of the 
labour force since January 1. 


Farm Product Price Index (FPPI): Measures 
the change through time in prices received 
for agricultural commodities at the first 
transaction point. 


Fertility rate: Number of live births occurring 
in a given time period relative to the number 
of women of childbearing age. See also Age- 
specific fertility rates and Total fertility rate. 


Fine particulates: See Particulate. 


Fossil fuel: Combustible substance derived 
from the decay of organic material over long 
periods of time and under high pressure. 
Examples are natural gas, oil, propane and 
coal. 


FPPI: See Farm Product Price Index. 


Francophones: People whose mother tongue 
is French. 


G8: Top eight industrialized countries in the 
world: Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Russia, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 
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General government: Administrative part of 
governments. Excludes units such as schools 
and hospitals directly engaged in the delivery 
of services. 


GDP: See Gross domestic product. 
GHGs: See Greenhouse gases. 


Gigajoule: Unit of energy. A 30-litre gasoline 
fill-up contains about 1 gigajoule of energy. 


Goods-producing sector: Sector of the 
economy that is comprised of agriculture, 
forestry, fishing and hunting; mining, oil and 
gas extraction; utilities (electric power, gas 
and water); construction; and manufacturing. 


Greenhouse gases (GHGs): Group of 
chemical compounds that are responsible 
for the greenhouse effect. The most 
significant greenhouse gases produced by 
economic activity are: carbon dioxide (CO,), 
methane (CH,), nitrous oxide (N,0) and 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFC). 


Gross domestic product (GDP): Total 
unduplicated value of goods and services 
produced in the economic territory of a 
country or region during a given period. GDP 
can be measured in three ways: 1) as total 
income earned in current production; 2) as 
total final sales of current production; or 3) as 
total net values added in current production. 
However it is measured, GDP can be valued 
either at factor cost or at market prices. 


Gross fixed capital formation: See Capital 
investment. 


Ground-level ozone: Ozone (O,) that occurs 
near the surface of the earth. It is a pollutant 
of concern in smog because of its toxic 
effects. 


Heritage institution: Institution whose 
purpose is to acquire, preserve, study, 
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interpret, and make accessible to the public, 
for its instruction and enjoyment, objects, 
specimens, documents, buildings, and land 
areas of educational and cultural value, 
including artistic, scientific, historical, 
natural and technological material. 


IIP: See International investment position. 


International investment position (IIP): 

A country’s balance sheet of the stock of 
financial assets and liabilities with the rest 
of the world. Together with the balance of 
payments transactions, the IIP constitutes a 
country’s set of international accounts. 


Industrial Product Price Index (IPPI): 
Measures price changes for major 
commodities sold by Canadian 
manufacturers. 


Industry: See North American Industry 
Classification System. 


Industry group: See North American Industry 
Classification System. 


Inflation: Upward movement in the average 
level of prices or a persistent rise in the 
average price of goods and services; affects 
cost of living. The most widely used measure 
of inflation is the Consumer Price Index (CPI). 


Intellectual property: Form of creative 
endeavour that can be protected through 
a trademark, patent, copyright, industrial 
design or integrated circuit topography. 


Intermodal: Operations that involve more 
than one mode of transport to complete the 
movement of shipments. Goods are carried in 
a highway trailer or freight container, which 
is transferred between a rail car and some 
other mode, usually a truck or ship. 


IPPI: See Industrial Product Price Index. 


Kilowatt hour (kWh): Commercial unit of 
electric energy, which is 1,000 watt-hours. A 
kilowatt-hour can be described as the amount 
of electricity consumed by 10 light bulbs of 
100 watts burning for 1 hour. 


kWh: See Kilowatt hour. 


Labour force: Civilian, non-institutional 
members of the population aged 15 

and older who, during the Labour Force 
Survey reference week, were employed or 
unemployed. 


Labour productivity: Real output per hours 
worked. 


Longitudinal: A type. of survey or study over 
time of the same variable or the same group 
of respondents. 


Median: Value of the middle number of a 
series ranked in order of size. For example, 
a group of five children has the ages of 5, 4, 
8, 3 and 10. To find their median age, first 
rearrange the series in order of size (i.e., 

3, 4, 5, 8, and 10). The value of the middle 
number in the series (5) is the median age. 


Mortality rate: Number of deaths for all 
causes per 100,000 population. 


NAICS: See North American Industry 
Classification System. 


National Population Health Survey 

(NPHS): Survey designed to enhance our 
understanding of the processes affecting 
health. The survey, which began in 
1994/1995, is conducted every two years and 
collects data from over 17,000 respondents. 


Net debt: See Net federal debt. 


Net federal debt: Accumulated total of all 
past federal deficits and surpluses since 
Confederation. The net federal debt is 


the gross federal debt minus the federal 
government's financial assets such as loans, 
investments and foreign exchange accounts. 


New Housing Price Index (NHPI): Measures 
changes over time in contractors’ selling 
prices of new residential houses, where 
detailed specifications pertaining to each 
house remain the same between two 
consecutive periods. 


NHPI: See New Housing Price Index. 


Non-family households: Consists either of 
one person living alone or of two or more 
persons who share a dwelling, but do not 
constitute a family (e.g., a couple with or 
without children). 


Non-family people: Household members 
who do not belong to a census family. They 
may be related to Person 1 (e.g., Person 1's 
sister, brother-in-law, cousin, grandparent), 
or unrelated to Person 1 (e.g., lodger, room- 
mate, employee). A person living alone is 
always a non-family person. 


Non-profit organization: Organizations that 
are institutionally separate from governments, 
do not return any profits generated to 

their owners or directors, are independent 
and able to regulate their own activities, 
benefit to some degree from voluntary 
contributions of time or money, and are 
formally incorporated or registered under 
specific legislation with provincial/territorial 
or federal governments. 


North American Industry Classification 
System (NAICS): Industry classification 
system developed to provide common 
definitions of the industrial structures of 
Canada, Mexico and the United States. Its 
hierarchical structure is composed of sectors 
(two-digit code), subsectors (three-digit 
code), industry groups (four-digit code), and 
industries (five-digit code). 
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Not in the labour force: People who, during 
the Labour Force Survey reference week, 
were unwilling or unable to offer or supply 
labour services under conditions existing 

in their labour markets (i.e., they were 
neither employed nor unemployed). See also 
Employed and Unemployed. 


NPHS: See National Population Health 
Survey. 


OAS: See Old Age Security. 
Obesity: See Body Mass Index. 


OECD: See Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. 


Off reserve: Aboriginal people not living on 
a reserve. 


Old Age Security (OAS): Monthly benefit 
available to most Canadians 65 years of age 
or older who have lived in Canada for at least 
10 years. Low-income seniors may be eligible 
for other benefits as early as age 60. 


Organic compounds: Compounds based on 
carbon and usually containing hydrogen, 
with or without oxygen, nitrogen, or other 
elements. Organic originally meant ‘of plant 
or animal origin,’ and it is still sometimes 
used in this way. For example, ‘organic 
waste’ can mean food scraps, manure, 
sewage, leaves, etc.; ‘organic fertilizer’ can 
mean manure; ‘organic deposits’ can mean 
peat or other plant material in soil; ‘organic 
nutrients’ can mean nutrients derived from 
decayed plant material. However, now that 
organic compounds are routinely created by 
people, the word ‘organic’ is also used to 
refer to synthetic organic compounds, as in 
‘organic pollution’ (which can include toxic 
human-made organic compounds). 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation 

and Development (OECD): A group of 30 
member countries sharing a commitment 

to democratic government and the market 
economy. The OECD produces internationally 
agreed upon instruments, decisions and 
recommendations to promote rules in areas 
where multilateral agreement is necessary for 
individual countries to make progress in a 
globalized economy. 


Overweight: See Body Mass Index. 


Participation rate: Represents the labour 
force expressed as a percentage of the 
population of those 15 years of age and 
over. The participation rate for a particular 
group (age, sex, etc.) is the labour force in 
that group expressed as a percentage of the 
population for that group. 


Particulate: Anything that can be filtered 
from the air. Large particles, such as 

road dust or pollen, can irritate the eyes, 
whereas smaller particles (often called ‘fine 
particulates’) from smoke and fumes can be 
inhaled into the lungs. 


Passenger-kilometres: The movement of a 
passenger over a distance of one kilometre. 
derived by multiplying the number of 
passengers by distance travelled. 

Per capita: For each person or per person. 
Petajoule: One million gigajoules. 


PAC: Pollution abatement and control. 


Population density: Number of persons per 
square kilometre. 


Productivity: See Labour productivity. 


Public sector: Public administration at the 
federal, provincial or municipal levels of 
government, as well as Crown corporations, 


liquor control boards and other government 
institutions such as schools (including 
universities), hospitals and public libraries. 


Raw Materials Price Indexes (RMPI): 
Measure price changes for the purchase of 
raw materials by Canadian industry. The term 
‘raw material’ refers either to a commodity 
that is sold for the first time after being 
extracted from nature, or a substitutable 
recycled product (for example, metal scrap). 


Recent immigrant: People who immigrated to 
Canada 5 years or less prior to the date of the 
Census. For example, in the case of the 1996 
Census, recent immigrants refer to those who 
immigrated between 1991 and the first four 
months of 1996. 


Recession: Two consecutive quarterly 
declines in real gross domestic product 
(GDP). 


Registered Pension Plan (RPP): Pension 
plans for employees sponsored by 

employers or unions and usually funded 
through contributions by both employees 
and employers. RPPs must satisfy certain 
conditions and be registered for the purposes 
of the federal Income Tax Act. 


Registered Retirement Savings Plan (RRSP): 
Program that allows savings for retirement 
to grow tax free in a special savings plan 
registered by the Canada Revenue Agency. 
Contributions to RRSPs can be made up to 
December 31 of the year the contributor 
turns 69. 


Remand: Court order for a person to be 
held in custody while awaiting a further 
court appearance. The person has not been 
sentenced and can be held for a number of 
reasons (e.g., risk that they won’t appear for 
their court date, danger to themselves or 
others, risk to re-offend). 


Research and development (R&D): In 
general, R&D activities are conducted by 
specialized units or centres belonging to 
companies, universities and state agencies. 
R&D normally refers to future-oriented, 
longer-term activities in science or 
technology. 


Riding: See Electoral district. 
RMPI: See Raw Materials Price Indexes. 
RPP: See Registered Pension Plan. 


RRSP: See Registered Retirement Savings 
Plan. 


R&D: See Research and development. 


Sector: See North American Industry 
Classification System. 


Services-producing sector: Sector of the 
economy comprised of the following: trade; 
transportation and warehousing; finance 
and insurance, real estate and renting and 
leasing and management of companies 

and enterprises; professional, scientific 

and technical services; information and 
cultural industries; arts, entertainment and 
recreation; administrative and support 
services; waste management and remediation 
services; educational services; health care 
and social assistance; information, culture 
and recreation; accommodation and food 
services; public administration; and other 
services. 


Social assistance: Transfer payments 
(including refundable tax credits) to help 
individuals and families maintain a socially 
acceptable level of earnings. 


SSDA: See Sub-sub-drainage area. 


Subsector: See North American Industry 
Classification System. 
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Sub-sub-drainage area (SSDA): The smallest 
environmental geography unit that measures 
surface drainage catchment areas. There are 
978 SSDAs in Canada. 


Total fertility rate: Estimate of the average 
number of live births a woman can be 
expected to have in her lifetime, based on 
the age-specific fertility rates of a given year. 
See also Age-specific fertility rate and Fertility 
rate. 


Trade deficit: If the country imports more 
goods than it exports, the trade balance is 
negative and there is a trade deficit. 


Trade surplus: If the country exports more 
goods than it imports, the trade balance is 
positive and there is a trade surplus. 


Unemployed: People who, during the Labour 
Force Survey reference week, were on 
temporary layoff with an expectation of recall 
and were available for work; were without 
work, had actively looked for work in the 
past four weeks, and were available for work; 
or had a new job to start within four weeks 
from the reference week, and were available 
for work. See also Employed and Not in the 
labour force. 


Unemployment rate: Number of unemployed 
people, during the Labour Force Survey 
reference week, expressed as a percentage 
of the labour force (unemployed plus 
employed). The unemployment rate for a 
particular group (age, sex, province, etc.) 

is the number unemployed in that group 
expressed as a percentage of the labour force 
for that group. 


Urban core: Large urban area around which 
a census metropolitan area or a census 
agglomeration is delineated. The urban 

core must have a population (based on the 
previous census) of at least 100,000 in the 
case of a census metropolitan area, or from 
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10,000 to 99,999 in the case of a census 
agglomeration. 


Visible minority: Refers to the visible 
minority group to which the respondent 
belongs. The Employment Equity Act defines 
visible minorities as “persons, other than 
Aboriginal peoples, who are non-Caucasian 
in race or non-white in colour.” 


VOC: See Volatile organic compound. 


Volatile organic compound (VOC): Any 
organic compound that has a high tendency 
to pass from the solid or liquid state to the 
vapour state under typical environmental 
conditions. Such compounds participate in a 
range of processes that lead to atmospheric 
pollution, including the formation of urban 
smog. 


White-collar: Of or related to performing 
non-manual, especially clerical, 
administrative or professional, work. See also 
Blue-collar. 
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sponsored research, 429 
wait times for health care, 255 
watersheds, 226 
wholesalers’ growth rate, 416 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Broadcasting, 41, 116-18 
BSE (bovine spongiform encephalopathy), 
21, 24 
Building materials industry, 85, 92 
Business performance and ownership 
bankruptcies, 54, 55, 60-61 
business credits, 66 
businesses, by size and location, 60-62 
capital investment, 54-55, 132 
corporate debt, 54-55 
corporate taxes, 59, 239, 244-45 
employment, 54, 62 
environmental goods and services, 57 
foreign-controlled businesses, 55, 58, 63 
growth, 54-55 
labour productivity, 366, 368 
online sales, 293-94, 297, 411-12 
operating profits, 53, 58 
profit margins, 53-54 
R&D expenditures, 423-25, 427, 431, 435 
revenues, 53-54 
small business, 53-55, 59, 62 
tax credits, 59 
Business support, 48-51, 336-39, 342, 347 
See also Goods-producing industries; Real 
estate sector; Services sector 


C 
Cable services, 115, 293-94, 298 
Cable television industry, 298, 304 
Calgary, Alberta 

airport activity, 469 

CPI changes, 397 


employment, 324 
ethnic diversity, 204-5 
homicides, 95, 105 
house prices, 82, 400 
immigrants, 197, 202 
non-official language use, 350, 3617-62 
population, 379, 386 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Canada Health Transfer, 238 
Canada Pension Plan. See CPP 
Cancer 
as cause of death, 77, 253-54, 260, 439, 
449 
mortality in children/youth, 68 
Capacity utilization, 365, 376 
Cardiovascular diseases 
among Aboriginal peoples, 18 
as cause of death, 253-54, 260, 439, 449 
high blood pressure, 439, 448 
Caribbean immigrants, 195 
Cellphones, 210, 218-19 
Census agglomerations (CAs), 222 
Census classifications, 221-23, 225 
Census divisions, 222-23 
Census metropolitan areas (CMAs) 
Aboriginal young adults, 2 
Canadians’ travel in Canada, 486 
Chinese as mother tongue, 354 
classification of, 221-23 
CPI 397 
employment, 43, 52 
family structure, 276-17 
foreign-born population, 202 
gas prices, 172, 178-79, 472 
home ownership, 199 
homicides, 105 
household heating fuel prices, 178-79 
housing price index, 400 
immigrants/visible minorities, 196-97, 
204-5 
labour force characteristics, 333 
languages spoken at home, 3617 
languages spoken at work, 362 
new CMAs in 2006, 221-22 
non-residential building, 90 
obesity rates, 259 
population, 195-96, 379, 386 
senior population, 437, 446 
Census subdivisions, 223 
Cerebrovascular diseases, 260, 449 
Charitable donations, 451-52, 453, 458-60 


Chemical industry, 190-91, 364, 370-75 
Child tax benefit/credit, 246-47 
Children 
Aboriginal, 7, 2-3, 10-11, 15 
adult, living with parents, 212 
alcohol consumption, 78 
behaviour related to home life, 72 
causes of death, 68, 77 
in child care, 69, 70 
family structure, 67-68, 76, 208 
fruit/vegetable consumption, 68-69, 254, 
263 
health status, 67-69 
low birth weight babies, 254 
in low-income families, 73, 270, 284-85 
mixed-union couples, 198 
mortality rates, 68, 76, 254 
obesity, 68-69, 78-80 
in population, 67-68, 74-75, 378, 380 
population projections, 444-45 
support payments, 96 
visible minority population, 206 
China, 113, 305-6, 481, 483, 487-88 
Chinese language use, 349-50, 354, 356-57, 
360-62 
Clothing industry, 307, 309, 370-75 
Coal 
consumption, 182 
energy production, 169, 170 
GDP contribution, 370-71 
GHG emissions, 190 
operating profits, 365 
shipments/exports, 308, 364, 370-71 
See also Energy sector 
Coal bed methane, 171 
Colleges. See Universities and colleges 
Come by Chance, Newfoundland and 
Labrador, 469 
Common-law unions, 207-8, 216-19 
Communications. See Information and 
communication technology 
Communities. See Society and community 
Commuting, 326 
Composite Leading Index, 405 
Computers 
employment, 374-75 
GDP contribution, 370-71 
in households, 210, 278-19 
impact on society, 299 
manufacturing, 295, 365 
open-source software, 296 


sales/shipments, 365, 372-73 
spending on, 294 
trade, 305-6 
See also Internet 
Construction industry 
average weekly earnings, 47, 87 
bankruptcies, 54, 60-61 
in British Columbia, 130 
building materials industry, 85, 92 
building permits, 81-82, 86, 88-89 
capital expenditures, by sector, 97 
collective agreements, 344 
corporate taxes, 59 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 48-517, 82, 84, 92, 322, 
a36-39 
GDP contribution, 82, 137, 138-39 
GHG emissions, 190 
non-residential, 81-83, 86, 90 
operating profits, 58 
residential, 81-82, 86, 88-89 
revenues, 53 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
All-items CPI, 396-97, 402-3 
changes, 395-97, 402-4, 406 
city differentials, 397 
Core CPI, 396-97, 402-3 
energy, 176-77, 396-97 
food, 396-97, 399, 402-3, 406 
Correctional system, 93, 98, 108, 237, 238 
Couriers/messengers, 299, 474, 476-77 
Court cases, 93, 106-7 
See also Crime; Justice system 
CPP (Canada Pension Plan) 
net worth and savings, 243, 274 
payments, 246-47 
seniors’ income and, 438, 447 
surpluses, 239 
Credit card companies, 54 
Credit cards, 297 
Credit unions. See Finance and insurance 
Crime 
assaults, sexual and other, 93, 94, 97, 
100-103 
firearm use, 94-95, 104 
homicides, 93-95, 97, 100-105, 260 
persons charged, by type of offence, 103 
by province and territory, 100-101 
rates, 93-94 
sentenced cases, 106-7 
stalking and spousal violence, 97 
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by type of offence, 94, 100-102 
violent crimes, 93-95 
youth, 95 

Culture and leisure. See Arts, entertainment 
and recreation; Information and cultural 
industries 


D 
Daycare, 69, 70 
Deaths 
causes, 68, 77, 253-54, 260, 449 
child mortality rates, 68, 76, 254 
rates, 76, 378, 391, 449 
by year and region, 388-89, 391 
Debt 
corporate, 54-55 
government, 237, 238, 241, 244-49 
household, 271, 272, 288-89 
mortgage, 83, 272, 288 
Demography. See Population and 
demography 
Depression and work performance, 258 
Diabetes mellitus, 7, 18, 254, 260, 448 
Diamond industry, 40, 189, 194, 310 
Diet, 23, 68-69, 254, 263 
Disabled persons, 463 
Divorce, 96, 211, 215 
Drug offences, 100-103 
DVD players, 210, 218-19 


E 
E-commerce, 293-94, 297, 411-12 
Earnings 
Aboriginal women, 4 
in Alberta, 324 
average hourly wage, 323, 342 
collective agreements, 344 
goods-producing industries, 45, 47 
level vs. educational attainment, 152 
lone parents, 213 
second- and third-generation Canadians, 
201 
services sector, 45, 47 
by sex and profession, 342-43 
by sex and work pattern, 343 
See also Income; and individual sectors 
Economic regions (ERs), 223 
Economy 
assets and liabilities, 128, 142-45 
balance of international payments, 129, 
140-41 


capacity utilization, 365, 376 
capital/current/financial account, 129, 
140-41 

CPI (see Consumer Price Index) 
economic indicators and growth, 127-31 
exchange rates and, 307, 363, 365, 368, 
413 

federal debt, 237, 238, 241, 246-47 
GDP (see Gross domestic product) 
government revenues, 238-39, 244-45 
investment in Canada or abroad, 129, 
133, 146 

labour productivity, 366, 368 

national balance sheet, 128, 142-45 
national net worth, 128 

residential housing value, 128 
savings;@2/ 1% 272,274, 288 n291-92 
See also Trade, international 


Edmonton, Alberta 


CPI changes, 397 

employment, 324 

sasmpnces 72176-79447 2 
homicides, 95, 105 

housing, 82, 87, 400 

non-official language use, 350, 361-62 
population, 379, 386 

See also Census metropolitan areas 


Education 


Aboriginal peoples, 2, 3, 4, 12 

adult education, 152 

cultural diversity, 147 

educational attainment, 154-55, 201, 440 
elementary/secondary, 147-49, 158-59, 
(67,4238 

funding, 149, 237, 238, 244-45, 248-49 
high school completion, 147, 148, 440 
high school completion, by reading 
proficiency, 150 

level vs. earnings, 152 

level vs. employment, 346 

level vs. family assets/debts, 289 

level vs. Internet use, 193 

level vs. lone-parenting, 213 

level vs. news sources, 466 

level vs. time spent with family, 467 
literacy levels, 150 

mixed-union couples, 198 

second- and third-generation Canadians, 
201 

university (see Universities and colleges) 


Educational sector 


average earnings, 45, 47, 342 


bankruptcies, 60-67 

collective agreements, 344 

days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 48-51, 166, 322, 336-39 
GDP contribution, 138-39 

school board revenues/expenditures, 
[260757 


Elderly. See Seniors 
Electricity, 170, 173-74, 182, 190 


See also Energy sector; Hydroelectric 
power 


Employment 


Aboriginal peoples, 3, 4, 13-14, 322, 324 
by census metropolitan area, 52, 333 
by educational attainment, 346 
employment rates, 321-22, 323, 328-29 
by firm size, 54, 62 

full- and part-time, 69, 323, 334-35 
goods-producing sector, 43, 47-49, 52, 
336-39 

immigrants, 325 

labour force (see Labour force) 

in R&D, 428 

re-employment of retirees, 327 

by sector, 48-51, 336-39 
self-employment, 323, 345 

services sector, 39-40, 43, 47-49, 52, 
336-39 

by sex, 328-32, 334-35 

in small business, 54 

unemployment rate, 321-22, 324, 328-29 
young people, 69, 323 

See also individual sectors 


Employment Insurance, 246-47 
Energy sector 


alternative sources, 170, 172 
consumption/demand, 169-71, 176-77, 
182 

CRI 176-47, 397 

employment, 40, 48-51, 175, 374-75 
energy efficiency, 171 

GDP contribution, 1317, 138-39 

growth, 131 

industrial consumption, 171, 176-77, 182 
production, 169-71, 176-77 

R&D spending, 171, 173 

reserves, 170, 175, 180-81 

trade, 0). 7b pd: 6227, 306) 3 Led 
wind and tidal power, 170, 173 

See also Coal; Hydroelectric power, Oil 
and gas 


English language use, 349-52, 356-62 


Entertainment. See Arts, entertainment and 
recreation 
Environment 
air quality/ozone, 183-84, 186 
expenditures on, 187, 193, 244-45 
GHG emissions, 171, 184-86, 190-91 
impact of transportation, 186 
protecting and managing, 187, 193 
recycling, 188 
substances released to land, 192 
waste management, 187-88, 192 
water quality, 185 
Environmental goods and services sector, 57 
Ethanol, 22 
Ethnicity, 195-98, 203-6 
See also Immigrants 
European Union, 63, 306, 317 
Exchange rates, 307, 363, 365, 368, 413 
Exports. See Trade, international 


F 
Families 
adult children living with parents, 212 
after-tax income, 269-70, 280-83 
assets and debt, 271, 272, 288-89 
blended, 208 
census families, 207, 215 
children in, 67-68, 76, 207-8, 216-19 
children’s behaviour and home life, 72 
couple families, by marital status, 208 
family structures, 216-19 
low-income, 269-70, 273, 284-85 
net worth, 271, 275, 290 
same-sex, 208 
Savings, 27 |, 272, 224, 20d; ative 
spending, 270-71, 286-87, 294, 307 
time spent on activities, 462, 464 
time spent with family, 456, 461-62 
See also Households; Lone-parent families 
Farm Input Price Index, 407 
Farm operators, 19-21, 36-38 
Farm Product Price Index, 20, 399 
Farms 
cash receipts, 20-21, 34-35 
crop data, 28-33 
number, size, farm area, 19, 38 
See also Agriculture; Farm operators 
Fertility rates, 2, 4, 254, 377-78, 381 
Film and video, 116-18, 125 
Finance and insurance 
average earnings, 45, 47, 342 
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balance sheets, 64-65 
bankruptcies, 54, 60-61 
collective agreements, 344 
corporate taxes, 59 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 48-51, 322, 336-39 
foreign banks in Canada, 56 
GDP contribution, 40, 131, 138-39, 471 
market share, by type of institution, 56 
personal insurance, 271 
profits/profit margins, 53-54, 58 
revenues, 53 
Firearms, 94-95, 104 
First Nations. See Aboriginal peoples 
Fishing industry, 25, 48-51, 138-39, 336-39 
Food and beverage processing 
employment, 19, 374-75 
GDP contribution, 370-71 
importance, 364 
shipments, 364, 372-73 
trade, international, 24-25, 312-15 
Food costs (CPI), 396-97, 399, 402-3, 406 
Food services. See Accommodation and food 
services 
Forestry industry 
average weekly earnings, 47 
employment, 48-51, 336-39 
GDP contribution, 138-39 
GHG emissions, 190 
sales and exports, 85, 306-7 
France, 55, 381, 480-81, 487-88 
Free Trade Agreement (1989), 309 
French language use, 349-52, 356-62 
Functional foods, 426 
Furniture manufacture. See Wood products 


G 

G8 countries, 380-81 

Gambling/gaming, 109 

Gang-related homicides, 94-95 

Gasoline prices/sales, 169, 172, 178-79, 
397, 472, 478 

Geocoding, 221 

Geographical classifications, 221-23, 225 
See also Census metropolitan areas 

Geography of Canada 
geographic classification, 221-23 
lakes and rivers, 232-35 
land and freshwater area, 236 
population distribution, 221-23 
principal heights, 230-31 


sea islands, 229 
watersheds, 226 
GeoSearch, 227 
GERD (gross domestic expenditures on 
R&D), 423-25, 431, 434 
German language use, 349-50, 356-57, 360, 
362 
Germany, 55, 381, 481, 487-88 
Gift cards (retail stores), 412-13 
Goods-producing industries 
average weekly earnings, 45, 47 
business growth, 40 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 43, 47-49, 52, 336-39 
GDP contribution, 39, 46, 127, 131, 
138-39 
revenues, 53 
Government 
culture funding, 111, 112, 116-19 
debt/debt charges, 237, 238, 241, 244-49 
education funding, 149, 237, 238, 
244-45, 248-49 
employees (see Public sector) 
environment expenditures, 187, 193, 
244-45, 248-49 
expenditures, 237-39, 244-45, 248-49 
health care/social services expenditures, 
237-38, 244-45, 248-50, 253, 266 
House of Commons seats, 252 
investment activities, 239 
law enforcement, 93, 237, 238, 244-45 
liquor authorities, 240 
military personnel and pay, 251 
national balance sheet, 128, 142-45 
R&D funding, 244-45, 423-25, 430-33 
revenues, 238-39, 244-45, 248-49 
surpluses, 239 
transfers, intergovernmental, 238, 248-50 
transfers to individuals, 246-47 
Greenhouse gas emissions, 171, 184-87 
Gross domestic product (GDP), 127-28, 130, 
134-39, 424 
See also individual sectors 
Guaranteed Income Supplement, 438, 447 
Guelph, Ontario, 221-22, 379, 386 
See also Census metropolitan areas 


H 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 172, 178-79, 472 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Hamilton, Ontario, 221 
See also Census metropolitan areas 


Health 
Aboriginal peoples, 7, 78 
children and youth, 67-69, 71 
depression and work performance, 258 
fertility rate, 254, 377-78, 381 
food energy consumption per person, 23 
fruit/vegetable consumption, 68-69, 263 
functional foods and nutraceuticals, 426 
health status, self-rated, 253-54, 262 
indicators, 254 
life expectancy, 253-54, 261, 378, 381, 
446 
lifestyle and, 253-55, 439 
obesity, 68-69, 78-80, 227, 259 
physical activity, 254 
seniors, 439, 448 
smoking, 69, 77, 254, 256, 264-65 
Health care 
residents of care facilities, 267, 437, 450 
wait times, 255, 267-68 
Health care/social services sector 
average earnings, 45, 47, 266, 342 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
collective agreements, 344 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 48-51, 257, 322, 336-39 
expenditures, 237, 238, 244-45, 248-50, 
253, 266-67 
GDP contribution, 138-39 
nurses’ health problems, 257 
R&D expenditures, 434 
Heart problems. See Cardiovascular diseases 
Heritage institutions, 41, 109, 112, ie 
HIV/AIDS, 7, 260 
Hog industry, 20-21, 25, 26-27, 34-35 
Homicides, 93-95, 97, 100-105, 260 
Hospitals 
expenditures on, 237, 238, 252, 266 
intellectual property of, 429, 435 
House of Commons, 252 
Households 
appliances/equipment, t Zl 2h eea be 
assets and debt, 271, 272, 288-89 
energy consumption/efficiency, 169-71 
heating fuel, 172, 174-75, 178-79 
home ownership, 209, 220, 270 
household waste, 188 
housework, by sex, 455, 465 
living arrangements by region, 218-19 
one-person, 207-8, 218-20, 438, 450 
size of, 207-9 
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spending, 270-71, 286-87, 294, 307 
See also Families 


Housing 


Aboriginal peoples, 3 

construction expenditures, 81-83 
CPI; 3969397,°402-3 

government spending on, 244-45, 248-49 
home ownership, 199, 209, 220, 270 
mortgage approvals, 83 

New Housing Price Index, 82, 400 
permits/starts, 81-82, 86-87, 88-89 
prices, 82, 128, 400 

renovation and repair, 81, 132, 209 
renters, 270, 2771 

size of houses, 209, 220 


Hydroelectric power, 169, 170, 174 


See also Electricity; Energy sector 


Immigrants 


attachment to ethnic group, 197 
children of, 201 

educational levels, 201 
employment and job searching, 325 
fertility rate, 378 

home ownership, 199 

language use and transfer, 349-51 
low-income families, 273 
naturalized Canadians, 200 

in population, 195-97, 201, 202 
population growth, 377-78, 380-81, 
388-89 

region of origin, 195, 196 

skilled trade jobs, 84 

urban destinations, 195-97 

See also ethnicity 


Impaired driving, 100-103 


Imports. See Trade, international 


Income 


Aboriginal peoples, 5, 16-17 

after-tax income, 269-70, 280-83 

average total income, 276-79 

charitable donations and, 451-52, 458-60 
children’s well-being and, 73 

farm income, 20-21 

investment income, 447 

lone-parent families, 213, 269-70, 276-83 
low-income families, 269-70, 273, 284-85 
market income, 269 

net worth of families, 271, 275, 290 

news sources and, 454, 466 
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regional differences, 270 
savings, 271, 272, 274, 288, 291-92 
seniors, 269-70, 276-85, 438, 447 
single people, 239, 276-83 
spending patterns, 270-71, 286-87, 294, 
307 
taxes paid, 238-39, 271 
total labour income, 323 
transfers, 246-47 
university students, 153 
use of Internet and, 293 
See also Earnings 
Indexes 
Composite Leading, 405 
CPI (see Consumer Price Index) 
Farm Input Price Index, 407 
Farm Product Price Index, 20 
farm products, 20, 399 
industrial products, 398, 408-9 
new housing, 82, 400 
New Housing Price Index, 82 
purchasing power parities, 401, 470 
raw materials, 398, 405 
Industrial capacity utilization, 365, 376 
industrial energy consumption, 171, 176-77, 
182 
Industrial Product Price Index, 398, 408-9 
Inflation, 396, 443 
Information and communication technology 
(ICT) 
business and home use, 293-94, 303 
cable subscribers, 293-94, 298 
computers (see Computers) 
data processing services, 41 
e-commerce, 293-94, 297 
employment, 300-301, 374-75 
GDP contribution, 138-39, 295, 300-301 
household spending on, 294, 299 
manufacturing industries, 295, 365, 
3/073 
open-source software, 296 
R&D expenditures, 295 
telephones, 210, 278-19, 294-95, 299 
wireless technology, 294-95, 299 
See also Internet; Television 
Information and cultural industries 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
collective agreements, 344 
contribution to GDP, 41, 110 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
earnings, 45, 47 


employment, 49-57, 120-21, 125, 
300-301, 336-39 
film and video, 125 
GDP contribution, 300-301 
publismimg ahtO, 11S) 1 1Sph20-2 7 
revenues, 54, 120-21, 124-25 
sound recording, 116-18, 124 
trade in culture goods, 113 
Insurance sector. See Finance and insurance 
Interest rates and housing, 81, 83, 86 
Internet 
e-commerce, 293-94, 297, 411-12 
e-mail, 293, 303 
high-speed connections, 293-94, 298 
household spending on, 294, 299 
as news source, 454, 466 
users and activities, 109, 293, 294, 303 
Inuit, 1-2, 4-5, 6, 15 
Inuktitut, 5, 15, 353 
Investment ; 
abroad, 129, 133, 146 
business capital investment, 54-55, 132 
foreign, in Canada, 129, 146 
personal, 128, 133, 272, 288 


Italian language use, 349-50, 356-57, 360-62 


Italy, 381, 480, 487-88 


J 
Japan 
control of Canadian corporations, 55 
population growth, 381 
trade with Canada, 305-6, 317 
travel to/from Canada, 481, 483, 487-88 
Justice system, 93, 96, 98, 108, 237, 238 
See also Crime; Court cases 


K 
Kelowna, British Columbia, 221-22, 379, 
386 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Kitchener, Ontario, 221, 350, 361-62, 379, 
386 
See also Census metropolitan areas 


L 

Labour force 
Aboriginal peoples, 13-14, 322 
average age of employees, 84, 470 


in census metropolitan areas, 52 
characteristics, 322, 328-33 
commuting, attitudes toward, 326 
days of work lost, 347 
employment by sector, 48-51 
employment rates, 321-22, 323, 328-29 
participation rates, 321, 322, 328-33 
with pension plans, 348 
unemployment rate, 321-22, 324, 328-29 
See also Employment; Work 
Labour productivity, 366, 368 
Lakes, 234-35 
Language services industry, 355 
Languages spoken in Canada 
Aboriginal, 5, 15, 3617 
bilingualism (English-French), 351 
Chinese, 349-50, 354, 356-57, 360-62 
English, 349-52, 356-62 
French, 349-52, 356-62 
language at home and work, 360-62 
language transfer, 349-50 
literacy/numeracy, by mother tongue, 352 
mother tongue, 349-50, 353-54, 356-59 
other languages, 349-51, 356-62 
Legal system. See Justice system 
Leisure. See Arts, entertainment and 
recreation; Information and cultural 
industries 
Libraries, 116-18 
Life expectancy, 253-54, 261, 378, 381, 446 
Lifestyle, 253-55, 439 
See also Health 
Literacy, 150, 352 
Livestock, 20-21, 24-25, 26-27, 34-35, 225 
Lone-parent families 
Aboriginal, 4 
average size of home, 220 
children and youth in, 67, 208 
employment earnings, 213 
income, 213, 269-70, 276-83 
low-income, 73, 213, 269-70, 284-85 
number of, 207, 215-19 
time spent with family, 467 
See also Families; Households 
Low-income families 
children in, 73, 270, 284-85 
immigrant families, 273 
lone-parent, 73, 213, 269-70, 284-85 
seniors, 284-85, 438 
youth at university, 153 
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M 
Maintenance enforcement programs, 96 
Manitoba 
charitable donations, 451, 458-59 
crime rate, 93-94 
economic growth, 130 
home heating fuel, 174 
literacy rate of francophones, 352 
manure-producing SSDAs, 225 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Manufacturing sector 
average earnings, 47, 342 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
capacity utilization rates, 365, 376 
collective agreements, 344 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 43, 48-51, 322-23, 336-39, 
363-64, 369, 374-75 
energy consumption, 182 
establishments/workers, 374-75 
exchange rates, impact of, 363, 365, 368 
foreign-controlled corporations, 55 
GDP contribution, 138-39, 364, 471 
GHG emissions, 190-91 
IT: 295 
job losses, 363-64 
labour productivity, 366, 368 
lifespan of plants, 367, 369 
profits/profit margins, 53, 58, 365 
Raw Materials Price Index, 398, 405 
revenues, 53 
shipments, 308, 364-65, 372-73 
tax credits, 59 
See also individual industries 
Manure production, 225 
Marriage 
couple families, by marital status, 208 
interreligious unions, 457, 464 
mixed-union couples, 198 
multiple marriages, 211 
by province and territory, 214 
same-sex marriages, 208 
seniors, 438 
Men 
Aboriginal, 3, 8-13 
average earnings, 342-43 
average income, 276-83 
in care facilities, 267 
charitable donations, 458-60 
chronic conditions, 448 
depression and work performance, 258 
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earners/earnings by work pattern, 343 
educational attainment, 154-55, 201, 346, 
440 
employment, 328-32, 334, 346 
family net worth, 290 
fruit/vegetable consumption, 68-69, 263 
full- and part-time work, 334-35 
housework by, 455, 465 
in labour force, 323, 328-32 
life expectancy, 253-54, 261, 378, 446 
in low-income families, 284-85 
by marital status, 274 
mortality rates, 260 
news sources, 454, 466 
participation rates, 328-32 
with pension plans, 347 
in population, 378 
retirement savings, 2917 
self-employment, 345 
self-rated health status, 262 
seniors, 276-79, 438-39, 442, 447 
smoking, 254, 264-65 
time spent with family, 4617 
Merchandise trade. See Trade, international 
Metal and metal ore 
production/value, 189, 194, 364, 372-73 
Raw Materials Price Index, 398 
trade, 306, 312-15 
See also Mining 
Methane, coal bed, 171 
Métis, 1-3, 4, 5-6, 15, 353 
Metropolitan-influenced zones (MIZs), 223 
Mexico, 306, 480, 487-88 
Microwave ovens, 210, 218-19 
Migration (interprovincial), 379, 382-83, 
392-93 
Military, personnel and pay, 251 
Mining 
average weekly earnings, 45, 47 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
employment, 40, 48-51, 189, 194, 322, 
336-39 
exports, 306 
GDP contribution, 138-39 
GHG emissions, 190-917 
operating profits, 53, 58 
production/value, 189, 194 
profit margins, 53 
Moncton, New Brunswick, 221-22 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Montréal, Quebec 


airport and port activity, 469 
ethnic diversity, 195, 204-5 
gas prices, 172, 178-79, 472 
home ownership of immigrants, 199 
homicides, 95, 105 
immigrants, 195, 197, 199, 202 
manufacturing work force, 43 
mixed-union couples, 198 
non-official languages, 350, 354, 361-62 
obesity in, 259 
population, 379, 386 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Mortality rates, 68, 76, 254, 260, 449 
Mortgages, 83, 272, 288 
Mother tongue. See Languages 
Motor vehicles 
car thefts, 93, 700-103 
commuting, attitudes toward, 326 
gas prices, 169, 172, '1/8-79, 472 
gas sales, 397, 478 
GHG emissions, 186 
in households, 278-19 
impaired driving, 100-103 
sales, 307, 367, 369, 415, 420 
vehicle registrations, 186, 478 
See also Automotive sector 
Movies, 109, 115, 126 
Murder, 93-95, 97, 100-105, 260 
Museums and heritage institutions, 41, 109, 
i222 
Music, 114, 123 
See also Sound recording 


N 


National accounts. See Economy 
Natural gas. See Oil and gas 
Naturalization, 200 
Netherlands, 55 
New Brunswick, 130, 174, 352, 400 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
New Housing Price Index, 82, 400 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
after-tax income, 270, 282-83 
birth rate, 383 
charitable donations, 451, 458-59 
economic growth, 130 
exports, 306 
GDP and services sector, 40 
home heating fuel, 174 
home ownership, 209, 220 
interprovincial migration, 382-83 


oil and gas production, 175, 311 

police strength, 99 

population, 379 

school enrolment, 147, 148 

unemployment rates, 321, 328-29 

wait times for health care, 255 

See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Newspapers, as news source, 454, 466 
Non-profit organizations (private) 

R&D funding, 423-25 
Northwest Territories, 1, 40, 189, 310, 377 

See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Nova Scotia 

after-tax income, 270, 282-83 

charitable donations, 451, 458-59 

GDP and services sector, 40 

home heating fuel, 174 

natural gas production, 175 

See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Nuclear power, 169, 170 
Nunavut 

charitable donations, 452, 458-59 

fertility rate, 379 

home ownership, 209, 220 

population, 1, 377-79 

services sector contribution to GDP, 40 

See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Nurses’ health problems, 257 
Nutraceuticals, 426 


O 
Obesity, 68-69, 78-80, 227, 259, 439 
OECD countries, 401, 410, 424 
Official languages. See English language use; 
French language use 
Oil and gas 
average weekly earnings, 45, 47, 175 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
CPI, 176-7 7; 397 
demand/consumption, 169-70, 182 
employment, 40, 48-51, 175, Lyay 
336-39, 374-75 
energy production, 169-71, 175 
foreign-controlled corporations, 55 
gasoline prices, 169, 172, 178-79, 472 
GDP contribution, 138-39, 370-71 
GHG emissions, 187, 190 
home heating, 172, 174-75, 178-79 
imports/exports, 170) 17523065514) 
ai 2-10 
infrastructure expansion, 132 
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oil prices, 169, 172 

oil sands, 170 

pipelines, 474 

production, 169-71, 176-77 

profits/profit margins, 53, 58, 365 

refineries, 311 

reserves, 170, 175, 180-81 

revenues, 53-54 

shipments, 364, 372-73 
Old Age Security, 246-47, 438, 447 
One-person households, 207-8, 218-20, 438, 

450 

See also Households; Single people 
Ontario 

after-tax income, 270, 282-83 

auto industry, 364, 369 

biotechnology sector, 425 

births, by mother’s birthplace, 383 

CPW Sor 

economic growth, 130 

energy production, 170 

exports of metals, 306 

gas sales, 472 

GDP and services sector, 40 

GHG emissions, 184 

homicides, 94, 95, 104 

interprovincial migration, 382 

interprovincial trade, 418 

literacy rate of francophones, 352 

manufacturing shipments, 363-64 

manure-producing SSDAs, 225 

population, 377-79 

school enrolment, 147-48 

sponsored research, 429 

unemployment rates, 321, 328-29 

watersheds, 226 

See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Oshawa, Ontario, 221, 379, 386 

See also Census metropolitan areas 
Ottawa-Gatineau region 

ethnic diversity, 204-5 

federal spending on R&D, 432-33 

immigrants, 197, 202 

non-official language use, 350, 361-62 

population, 379, 386 

See also Census metropolitan areas 
Ozone, ground-level, 183-84 


P 
Participation rates, 321, 322, 328-33 
Patents, 429 
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Pensions, 272, 274, 288, 291-92, 347 
See also CPP; QPP 
Performing arts, 109, 110, 118 
Peterborough, Ontario, 221-22 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Physicians, expenditures on, 266 
Police service, 93, 99, 237, 238 
Political involvement, 451, 452, 454 
Pollution. See Environment 
Population and demography 
Aboriginal, 1-3, 8-17 
by age group and province, 444-45 
aging of, 377-78, 380 
allophones, 350 
births, 383, 388-90 
children and youth, 67-68, 74-75, 378 
CMAs, 196-97, 379, 386 
deaths, 76, 378, 388-89, 391, 449 
distribution, 196-97, 204-5, 377, 379 
educational attainment, 154-55, 201 
ethnic origins, 203 
farm vs. non-farm, 19 
fertility rate, 2, 4, 254, 377-78, 381 
foreign-born, 202 
growing/declining communities, 224 
growth, 223, 377-81, 388-89 
immigrants (see Immigrants) 
life expectancy, 253-54, 261, 378, 381, 
446 
by living arrangements and region, 278-19 
low-income, 269-70, 273, 284-85 
marital status and sex, 214 
married, by number of marriages, 271 
in mid-size centres, 387 
migration (interprovincial), 379, 382-83, 
392293 
mortality rates, 68, 76, 254, 260, 449 
by mother tongue, 349-50, 356-59 
projections, 380, 394, 437, 444-45 
by province/territory, 214, 384-85 
seniors, 5, 378, 380, 437, 444-45 
sex and age, 67-68, 384-85 
smokers, 69, 77, 254, 256, 264-65 
urbanization, 196, 221-22, 379 
visible minorities, 195-96, 204-6 
See also Geographical classifications 
Port Hawkesbury, Nova Scotia, 469 
Ports, 468-69, 475 
Postal service, 299, 474 
Potash, 189, 194 
See also Mining 


Poultry, 26-27, 34-35 
Prairie provinces, 364, 429 


Primary industries. See individual industries 


Prince Edward Island 
economic growth, 130 
energy production, 173 
gas prices/sales, 172, 472 
GDP and services sector, 40 
house prices, 400 
manure-producing SSDAs, 225 
police strength, 99 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Prison. See Correctional system 
Private sector, 187, 296, 344, 423-25 
Professional, scientific, technical services 
average weekly earnings, 45, 47 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 39, 40, 43, 48-51, 322, 
336739 
GDP contribution, 138-39, 471 
Property crimes, 93, 100-103 
Provincial/territorial statistics 
Aboriginal health conditions, 18 
Aboriginal identity population, 358-59 
Aboriginal language knowledge, 5, 15 
Aboriginal population, 1-3, 8-11 
after-tax income, 270, 282-83 
allophone population, 350 
average number of rooms, 220 
average total income, 278-79 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
bilingualism (English-French), 357 
bioproducts firms, 22 
births, 383, 388-90 
building permits, 88-89 
businesses, 60-61 
Canadians’ domestic travel, 486, 487 
care facility residents, 261 
cellphones, households with only, 294 
charitable donations, 458-59 
child obesity, 79 
children and youth, by age, 74-75 
construction employment, 92 
CPI, 404 
crime, 93-94, 100-101 
crop production, 32-33 


cultural attendance/funding, 176-17, 119 


days of work lost per worker, 347-48 
deaths, 388-89, 391 
debt per capita, 241 


divorces, 275 

elementary/secondary schools, 147, 149, 
1502590167 

employment, by sector, 50-57, 338-39 
employment in educational services, 166 
employment in manufacturing, 363 
family structure, 276-17 

farm operators, 36-37 

foreign-born population, 202 

GDP, 46, 130, 134-35 

government revenues/expenditures, 
244-45 

health care/social assistance expenditures, 
267 

home ownership, 209, 220 
homicides, 104 

household expenditures, 286-87 
housing starts, 88-89 

immigration, 388-89 

international trade, 320 
interprovincial migration, 392-93 
interprovincial trade, 478 

labour force characteristics, 328-29 
lakes, 234-35 

land and freshwater area, 236 

life expectancy, 267 

literacy, 352 

maintenance enforcement programs 
(MEPS), 96 

manufacturing firms, 374-75 
marriages, 214 

military personnel and pay, 257 
mother tongue, 356-57 

motor vehicle sales, 475 
non-residential construction, 87, 82-83 
population, 382, 384-85, 388-89, 394 
population by living arrangements, 278-19 
population by marital status/sex, 214 
population growth, 223 

population projections, 444-45 
principal heights, 230-31 

publishing, 120-217 

R&D expenditures, 430, 432-35 

retail trade, 422 

second-hand smoke exposure, 256, 
264-65 

smokers in population, 256, 264-65 
television viewing habits, 302 

tuition fees, 149, 167 

unemployment rate, 321, 328-29 
university degrees granted, 164-65 
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visible minority population, 204-5 
waste management, 188, 192 
wholesalers’ growth rate/sales, 416, 419 
Public sector 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
collective agreements, 344 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
earnings, 45, 47, 238, 239, 250, 340-42 
employment, 43, 48-51, 238, 239, 250, 
336-41 
energy demand, 176-77 
GDP contribution, 138-39, 471 
use of open-source software, 296 
Public transit, 326, 442 
Publishing industry, 110, 113, 115, 120-21 
Pulp and paper industry, 365, 370-75 
Punjabi language use, 350-51, 356-57, 
360-62 
Purchasing power parities, 401, 410 


QPP (Quebec Pension Plan) 
net worth and savings, 243, 274 
payments, 246-47 
seniors’ income, 438, 447 
surpluses, 239 

Quebec 
after-tax income, 270, 282-83 
bilingualism rate (English-French), 351 
biotechnology sector, 425 
common-law unions, 207 
eh a gre he 2s 
crime rate, 93-94 
economic growth, 130 
energy production, 170, 173 
gas sales, 472 
home heating fuel, 174 
home ownership, 209, 220 
interprovincial trade, 418 
language transfer rate, 350 
literacy rate of francophones, 352 
manufacturing shipments, 363-64 
manure-producing SSDAs, 225 
metal exports, 306 
mother tongue of population, 349, 350 
police strength, 99 
population, 377, 379 
sponsored research, 429 
university tuition fees, 149, 167 
wait times for health care, 255 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
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Québec (city). See Census metropolitan areas 


R 
Radio industry, 304 
Radio listening, 114, 454, 466 
Rail industry, 467-68, 473, 474, 476-77 
Raw Materials Price Index, 398, 405 
Real estate sector 
average weekly earnings, 47 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
collective agreements, 344 
corporate taxes, 59 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 48-51, 322, 336-39 
GDP contribution, 1317, 132, 138-39, 471 
house prices, 82, 128, 400 
profits/profit margins, 53, 54, 58 
revenues, 41, 53-54 
Recordings. See Sound recording 
Recreation. See Arts, entertainment and 
recreation; Information and cultural 
industries 
Recycling, 188 
Reference maps, 227 
Regina, Saskatchewan, 178-79, 397, 400, 
472 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Registered pension plans (RPPs), 272, 274, 
288, 291-92 
Registered Retirement Savings Plans. See 
RRSPs 
Religion and interreligious unions, 457, 464 
Research and development (R&D). See 
Science and technology; individual sectors 
Respiratory diseases, 260, 439, 449 
Retail trade. See Trade, retail and wholesale 
Retirement 
savings, 271, 272, 274, 288, 291-92 
spending on retirement plans, 271 
young retirees, 327 
Revenue, government 
all levels, 238-39, 244-45 
corporate taxes, 59, 239, 244-45 
from taxes, 238-39, 244-45 
Rivers and tributaries, 232-33 
RRSPs (Registered Retirement Savings Plans), 
Zhe, 2L4e LO, 2912 
Russian Federation, 381 


S 
Saint John, New Brunswick, 469 
See also Census metropolitan areas 


Same-sex marriages, 208 
Saskatchewan 
charitable donations, 451, 458-59 
crime rate, 93-94, 99 
economic growth, 130 
employment, 322 
gas sales, 472 
manufacturing shipments, 364 
oil and gas production, 175, 311 
police strength, 99 
population, 379 
services sector contribution to GDP, 40 
wholesalers’ growth rate, 416 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 82, 400 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Satellite dishes, 294 
Savings, 271, 272, 274 
School boards, 156-57 
See also Education 
Science and technology 
biotechnology, 424, 425 
employment, 425, 426, 428 
functional foods and nutraceuticals, 426 
intellectual property management, 429, 
435 
R&D, 423-25, 427-28, 430-35 
university enrolment in programs, 162-63, 
436 
Sea islands, 229 
Self-employment, 323, 345 
Seniors 
Aboriginal, 5, 10-11, 15 
access to transportation, 442 
in care facilities, 267, 437, 450 
charitable donations, 458-60 
chronic conditions, 439, 448 
in CMAs, 437, 446 
death rates, by cause of death, 449 
educational attainment, 440 
family net worth, 290 
health status, 253, 262, 439, 448 
income, 269-70, 276-83, 438, 447 
inflation rates and, 443 
in labour force, 330-32, 334, 438-39 
leisure activities, 441, 448, 450 
life expectancy, 253, 438, 439, 446 
life satisfaction, 441, 450 
living arrangements, 209, 437-38, 450 
low-income families, 284-85, 438 
male-female ratio, 437 


news sources, 454, 466 
in population, 378, 380, 437 
population projections, 444-45 
sense of belonging, 439 
smokers, 264-65 
visible minority population, 206 
Services sector 
average weekly earnings, 45, 47 
business growth, 39-41 
in census metropolitan areas, 43 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 39-40, 43, 47-49, 52, 
336-39 
GDP contribution, 39, 46, 127, 131, 
138-39 
growth in provinces and territories, 40 
information and data processing, 41 
international trade, 42, 129, 378-19 
profit margins, 44 
taxi and limousine companies, 44 
See also individual industries 
Shipping, 305, 308, 467-69, 475-77 
Silver. See Mining 
Single-parent families. See Lone-parent 
families 
Single people, income, 239, 276-84 
See also One-person households 
Small business, 54-55, 59, 62 
Smoking, 69, 77, 254, 256, 264-65 
Social services/assistance. See Health care/ 
social services sector 
Society and community 
charitable donations, 451-52, 453, 458-60 
child care, 453 
civic participation, 451, 453 
news sources, 454, 466 
political involvement, 451, 452, 454 
religious involvement, 452 
sense of belonging, 452 
social networks, 453 
time spent with family, 456, 467-62 
volunteering, 452, 453 
Sound recording, 116-18, 124 
South American immigrants, 195 
Spanish language use, 350-51, 356-57, 360, 
362 
Sports, spectator, 109, 111 
Spouse’s Allowance, 438, 447 
SSDAs (sub-subdrainage areas), 225 
St. Catharines—Niagara, Ontario, 221 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
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St. John’s, Newfoundland and Labrador, 472 
See also Census metropolitan areas 

Stalking (criminal harassment), 97 

Standard Geographical Classification, 
222-23 

Strokes. See Cardiovascular diseases 

Sub-subdrainage areas (SSDAs), 225 

Suicide, 77, 260 

Surpluses, 239 


T 
Taxes 
corporate, 59, 239, 244-45 
government revenue, 59, 238-39, 244-45 
personal, 238-39, 271 
property, 239, 248-49 
Taxi and limousine service industry, 44 
Telecommunications. See Information and 
communication technology 
Telephones, cell, 210, 218-19, 294-95 
Telephones, wireline, 294-95, 299 
Television 
cable TV subscribers, 115, 294, 298 
in homes, 210, 218-19 
imports, 307 
as news source, 454, 466 
satellite receivers, 294 
viewing habits, 69, 109, 302, 456 
Television industry, 304 
Theatre, 111, 116-18 
Theft, 93, 100-103 
Thematic maps, 227 
Tidal power, 170, 173 
Tobacco use. See Smoking 
Toronto, Ontario 
Aboriginal young adults, 2 
airport activity, 469 
ethnic diversity, 195, 204-5 
gas prices, 172, 178-79, 472 
home ownership by immigrants, 199 
homicides, 95, 105 
house prices, 82 
immigrants, 195, 197, 199, 202 
languages spoken, 350, 354, 361-62 
mixed-union couples, 198 
obesity in, 259 
population, 221, 379, 386 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Tourism/travel 
accommodation, 480 
air transportation, 480 
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domestic travel, 479-80, 485, 486 
employment, 476-77, 480 
exchange rate and, 479-80 
food services, 480 
GDP contribution, 480 
international travel deficit, 484 
to non-U.S. countries, 480-81, 484, 485, 
487 
online purchases, 297 
spending abroad, 42, 480, 482, 484 
spending in Canada, 479-82, 484, 487 
to/from United States, 480-82, 485, 
487-89 
travel services business, 480, 490 
visitors (non-U.S.), 480, 481, 483, 484 

Trade, international 
automotive products, 307 
balance of trade, 305 
cattle, 24-25 
with China, 113, 305-6 
clothing, 307, 309 
by commodity, 372-15 
computer equipment, 305-6 
consumer goods, 307 
by country, 305-7, 316-17 
crude petroleum, 170, 306, 311, 312-15 
culture goods, 113 
diamonds, 189, 310 
energy products, 170, 176-77, 306 
exchange rate and, 307, 363, 365, 368, 
413 
exports and imports (1996-2006), 305 
food products, 24-25, 312-15 
forest products, 306-7 
industrial material, 307 
with Japan, 306, 317 
manufacturing shipments, 308 
metal and metal ore, 306 
mode of transportation, 305, 308, 468-69, 
475 
natural gas, 175 
natural resources, 306-8 
by origin and destination, 316-17 
personal electronics equipment, 307 
by province and territory, 320 
services, 42, 129, 318-19 
with United Kingdom, 306, 316 
with United States, 113, 170, 175, 305, 
SOGrSAl, SiG; 426 
value of, 129, 305 

Trade, interprovincial, 418 


Trade, retail and wholesale sector 
average earnings, 45, 47, 342 
bankruptcies, 54, 60-61 
building materials industry, 85, 92 
collective agreements, 344 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 48-517, 322, 336-39, 411 
GDP contribution, 40, 137, 138-39, 411 
gift cards, 412-13 
gross margins, 412, 417 
growth of industry, 40, 411-12, 416 
Internet shopping, 293-94, 297, 412, 417 
interprovincial trade, 478 
non-store retailers, 411-12, 417, 422 
profits/profit margins, 53, 412-13 
retail store sales, 85, 92, 411-12, 420-22 
revenues, 53, 411, 413 
traditional vs. ‘one-stop’ shops, 414 
transportation costs, 471 
wholesale sales, 479 
Transportation equipment, 364, 370-75 
See also Automotive sector 
Transportation industry 
air transport, 467, 468, 469, 474, 476-77, 
480 
average earnings, 47, 342 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
collective agreements, 344 
commuting patterns, 326 
couriers/messengers, 299, 474, 476-77 
days of work lost per worker, 347 
economic importance, 471] 
effects on air quality/GHG, 186, 190 
employment, 48-51, 336-39, 470, 476-77 
energy consumption, 171, 176-77 
energy efficiency, 171 
exports/imports, 468-69, 475 
freight carried, by mode, 467-68, 473, 
474-77 
fuel costs, 467-68, 472, 478 
gas prices and sales, 396-97, 472, 478 
GDP contribution, 138-39, 467, 468, 469, 
471, 474 
operating profits, 58 
rail, 467-68, 473, 474, 476-77 
shipping, 305, 308, 467-69, 475-77 
tourism, 476-77 
trucking, 467-68, 470, 474, 476-77 
vehicle registrations, 478 
warehousing and storage, 48-51, 58, 
138-39, 336-39, 474, 476-77 


Travel. See Tourism/travel 
Trois-Riviéres, Quebec, 82 

See also Census metropolitan areas 
Trucking industry, 467-68, 470, 474, 476-77 
Tuberculosis, 7 
Tuition fees, 149, 166-67 


U 
Unemployment rate, 321-22, 324, 328-29 
United Kingdom 
control of Canadian corporations, 55 
population growth rate, 387 
trade with Canada, 306, 316 
travel to/from Canada, 480-81, 487-88 
United States 
energy imports from Canada, 170, 175 
fertility rate, 378 
housing sector, 86 
immigration rate, 381 
population growth, 378, 381 
purchasing power parity, 401, 470 
trade in services with Canada, 42 
trade witheCanada,.. 13, 170,a1 75,305, 
306, 311, 316, 426 
travel to/from Canada, 480-82, 485, 
487-89 
U.S.—Canadian exchange rates, 307, 363, 
365, 368, 413 
U.S.-controlled Canadian firms, 55, 63 
Universities and colleges 
Aboriginal students, 3 
degrees granted, 148-49, 164-65, 440 
doctoral graduates, career path, 151 
enrolment, 69, 147-48, 162-63, 168 
expenditures, 160-67 
funding by government, 149 
intellectual property management, 429, 
435 
lower-income students, 153 
population with degrees, 154-55 
R&D expenditures, 423-25, 431 
revenues, 160-67 
science/technology students, 162-63, 436 
tuition fees, 149, 166-67 
Uranium, 189, 194, 398 
See also Mining 
Urbanization, 196, 221-22, 379 
Utilities sector 
average earnings, 47, 342 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
collective agreements, 344 
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days of work lost per worker, 347 
employment, 48-517, 322, 336-39 
GDP contribution, 138-39 


Vv 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
airport and port activity, 305, 308, 469 
ethnic diversity, 195, 204-5 
gas prices, 172, 178-79, 472 
home ownership by immigrants, 199 
house prices, 82 
immigrants, 195, 197, 202 
languages spoken, 350, 354, 361-62 
mixed-union couples, 198 
obesity in, 259 
population, 1-2, 379, 386 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Video games, 69 
Violence, family, 97 
Violent crime, 93-95 
Volunteering, 112, 452 
Voter participation, 451, 454 


W 
Wages. See Earnings 
Wait times for health care, 255, 267-68 
Warehousing and storage, 48-51, 58, 138-39, 
336-39, 474, 476-77 
Washing machines, 210, 218-19 
Waste management and remediation services 
average weekly earnings, 47 
bankruptcies, 60-61 
GDP contribution, 138-39 
GHG emissions, 190-91 
growth of industry, 40 
pollution control spending, 187 
revenues, 57 
sewage, 242 
solid waste management, 188 
Watersheds, 226 
Weather, 228 
Western Canada 
Aboriginal labour force, 14 
construction boom, 81-83, 86-87 
containerized cargo shipments, 468, 473 
economic growth, 81-82, 86-87, 130 
export trade products, 306 
Farm Input Price Index, 407 
unemployment rates, 321 
wholesalers growth rate, 416 
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Wheat, 20-21, 28-33 

Wholesale trade. See Trade, retail and 

wholesale 
Wind power, 170, 173 
Windsor, Ontario, 350, 361-62 

See also Census metropolitan areas 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Aboriginal population, 1, 2 

gas prices, 172, 1782/97 472 

house prices, 400 

non-official language use, 350, 361-62 

wages in construction, 87 

See also Census metropolitan areas 
Wireless technology, 294-95, 299 
Women 

Aboriginal, 3, 4, 8-117 

average earnings, 342-43 

average income, 276-83 

in care facilities, 261 

charitable donations, 458-60 

chronic conditions, 448 

depression and work performance, 258 

earners/earnings by work pattern, 343 

educational levels, 12, 154-55, 201, 346, 

440 

employment, 321, 328-32, 334, 346 

family net worth, 290 

fruit/vegetable consumption, 68-69, 263 

full- and part-time work, 334-35 

high blood pressure, 448 

housework by, 455, 465 

income of seniors, 438, 447 

in labour force, 321, 323, 328-32 

life expectancy, 253-54, 261, 378, 446 

living arrangements, 209, 438 

lone-parent income, 213, 269-70, 276-83 

low-income families, 269-70, 284-85 

maintenance enforcement programs, 96 

by marital status, 214 

mortality rates, 260 

news sources, 454, 466 

participation rates, 328-32 

with pension plans, 347 

police officers, 99 

in population, 378 

retirement savings, 291 

in science and technology, 436 

self-employment, 345 

self-rated health status, 262 

seniors, 276-79, 437-38 

seniors’ access to transportation, 442 


smokers, 254, 264-65 
time spent with family, 467 
university-educated, 147, 148-49 
violence against, 97 
Wood and energy production, 174, 182 
Wood products, 365, 370-75 
Work 
average work week, 323 
disability-related limitations, 463 
full- and part-time, 323, 334-35, 343 
job permanency, 47, 322 
language at work, 362 
lone parents, 213 
retirees, 327 
self-employment, 323, 345 
See also Employment; Labour force 
Workers’ Compensation, 246-47 
Working age population, 380 


Y 


Young Offenders Act, 95 
Youth 

Aboriginal, 2-3, 10-11 
Aboriginal language and, 15 
alcohol consumption, 69, 78 


average hourly wages, 342 

causes of death, 77 

charitable donations, 458-60 

crime, 95, 103, 107 

in custody/probation, 107 

with diabetes mellitus, 7 

employment by educational level, 346 
fruit/vegetable consumption, 68-69, 263 
full- and part-time work, 69, 334-35 
health status, 67-69, 71, 262 

in labour force, 322, 323, 330-32 

living arrangements, 68, 76 

in low-income families, 73, 270, 284-85 
lower-income, at university, 153 

music, buying and listening, 114 
obesity, 68-69, 78-80 

as parents (15-24), 67-68, 76 

in population, 67-68, 74-75 

population projections, 444-45 
smoking, 69, 77, 254, 264-65 
television, computer, and video habits, 69 
time spent with family, 456, 4617 

visible minority population, 206 

Youth Criminal Justice Act, 95 


Yukon, 40, 130 


See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
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Statistics Canada provides 
data in many forms 


Visit Statistics Canada’s website at www.statcan.ca 
and explore Canada’s statistical information. 


e Explore the new Canada Year Book online, featuring 
an overview of trends and the Canada Year Book 
historical collection (1867-1967). 


Visit Summary Tables to view and download free 
data about Canada’s economy, land, people and 
government. 


e Check The Daily Monday through Friday for 
plain language analysis of newly released data, 
schedules of upcoming releases and announce- 
ments of new products and services. 


© Discover Learning Resources for a wide 
variety of products and services designed for 
students and teachers. 


© Browse Community Profiles for statistical 
snapshots of approximately 6,000 
communities across Canada. 


Find information about the 
Census at www.census2006.ca. 


Note of appreciation 


Canada owes the success of its statistical system 

to a long-standing partnership between Statistics 
Canada, and the citizens of Canada, its businesses, 
governments and other institutions. Accurate and 
timely statistical information could not be produced 
without their continued co-operation and goodwill. 
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